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PREFACE. 



Moral Philosophy is the Science of human duty. The 
knowledge of human duty implies a knowledge of human 
nature. To understand what man ought to do, it is neces- 
sary to know what man is. Not that the Moral Philosopher, 
before entering upon those inquiries which peculiarly be- 
long to him, must go over the Science of human nature in 
all its extent. But it is necessary to examine those elements 
of human nature which have a direct bearing upon himian 
conduct. A full Course of Moral Philosophy should consist, 
therefore, of two parts : the First — contctining an analysis 
and illustration of those powers and principles by which 
man is prompted to act, and by the possession of which he 
is capable of acting .lender a jsense of duty ; the Second — 

containing an ar^tLitgemeiit ianS-^eipp's^*^^ of the duties 
incumbent upon him as th,e pNOSsessqr of aii active and moral 
nature. As exhibiting tlie f5ct« ai^d phenomena presented 
by an examination of th^aetive* and moral nature of man, 
the First part may he rc^a^a^tes:^^ ajs Psychological, and 
as laying down the duties arising from the various relations 
in which man, as a moral agent, has been placed; the 
Second part may be designated as DeorUologicdl. 
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MANUAL OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 



PAET FIEST. 



« 



I study 

Virtue ; and that part of philosophy 
Will I apply, that treats of happiness 
By virtue specially to be achieved." — Shakespeare. 



INTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTEE I. 

OF HUMAN ACTIONS. 

MoBAL Philosofht proposes to direct and regulate human actions 
as Right or Wrong. 

Action is opposed to Passion; but both imply power, — power 
to originate or produce change, or power to receive or imdergo 
change. Passive virtue and Active power are both recognized. 

The exercise of any power or faculty may be called an Act or 
Action, Acts are distinguished as Elicit or Imperate^ Immanent or 
IVcmsitive, according as they are confined to, or extend beyond, the 
faculty or agent. 

In common speech, we distinguish between tJiought, word, and 
deed. But to think is an act, and to speak is an act, as well as to do 
anything that may be in our power. 

The word Action is to be understood negatively as well as posi- 
tively. There are acts of omission as well as of commission, (Reid, 
Act, Pow,, Ess. V. ch. 1.) 

Act is individual. Action is collective, and may refer to a course 
of action. Act applies chiefly to thought or mind, Acticm \a ^\sa^ 
J8 external. 

MOB. PH. ^ 



2 OF HUMAN ACTIONS. Part L 

By a human action is meant an action done by an agent in the 
full possession and exercise of Intelligence and Will; these being 
the faculties proper to man as a reasonable being. 

Actions have a nature and consequences. Reason enables ns to 
discern the nature and consequences of actions ; Will enables us 
to design or determine actions, with a view to their nature and con- 
sequences : so that, when we act intentionally, we have an end in 
view, to which the action is the means. 

To intend is to believe that a given act will follow a given voli- 
tion. Austin's Jurisprudence, 

An End is that for the sake of which an action is done. Hence 
it has been said to be, principium in intentione et tennintta in 
executions 

When one end has been gained, it may be the means of gaining 
some other end. Hence it is that ends have been distinguished, as 
Supreme and Ultimate^ or Subordinate and Intermediate. That 
which is sought for its own sake, is the Supreme and Ultimate end 
of those actions which are done with a view to it. That which is 
sought for the sake of some other end, is a Subordinate and Inter- 
mediate end. 

Ends as Ultimate, are distinguished into the end which is Ulti- 
mate Stmpliciter, and ends which are Ultimate Secundum quid. 
An end which is the last that is successively aimed at, in a series 
of actions, is called Ultimate secundum quid. But that which is 
aimed at, exclusively for its own sake, and is never regarded as a 
means to any other end, is an Ultimate end, simply and absolutely. 

There are laws or rules, according to which actions answer their 
ends ; just as there are laws or rules, according to which the events 
and phenomena of nature take place. The laws of nature are gene- 
ralized assertions, or inferences from experience, which register the 
amount of knowledge to which we have attained, but which have 
no influence over the elements and their changes. The laws G[ 
human action are derived from the nature and^will of God, and the 
character and condition of man, and may be understood and adopted 
by man, as a being endowed with inteHigence and will, to be the 
rules by which to regulate his actions. The laws of nature are 
assertions only ; as, Mars revolves in an ellipse ; the laws of human 
action are commands. These imperative laws we call Rules. 
(Whewell, Elements of Morality, Introd. p. 7.) 

"^ ^~TBtand such rules and to follow them — ^to discern the 
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nature and consequences of actions — to act with deliberation and 
forethought, and to consider their actions as means to an end — these 
are the characteristics of rational and responsible agents. Brutes 
undecstand not the connection between means and ends, and are 
prompted to act by mere impulse. But man sees and understands 
the connection between means and ends, and can deliberately adopt 
and follow out the rules, according to which the end aimed at may 
be attained, by the appropriate means. It is when he does so, that 
his actions are regarded as human or moral actions. 

Himian actions are characterized as Right or Wrong, These 
words have reference to a law or rule. Whore there is no law, there 
can be neither obedience ncnr transgression, neither Rightness nor 
Wrongness, 

Moral laws or rules enjoin certain actions to be done, in order to 
certain ends ; as. Be temperate, in order to preserve health. And 
an action is said to be right when it is conformable to the law oc 
rule ; as. To be temperate, is the right way to preserve health. In 
this case, the adjective right is used relatively, that is, relatively to 
the end of the action and the rule for gaining it. 

But the end of one action, or course of action, when gained, may 
be the means of carrying out another action, or course of action, and 
thus of gaining some higher end. In such cases, the inferior ends 
derive their value from the higher ends, to which they are made the 
means. And the rules which prescribe the actions to be done, as 
means to these ends, derive their force, each from the rule above it. 

" The succession of means and ends, with the corresponding series 
of subordinate and superior rules, must somewhere terminate. And 
the inferior ends would have no value, as leading to the highest, 
except the highest had a value of its own. The superior rules 
could give no validity to the subordinate ones, except there was a 
supreme rule, from which the validity of all these was ultimately 
derived. Therefore, there is a supreme rule of human actions." — 
Whewell, Elements (f Mot., book i. ch. 4, sect. 72. Arist., Eth., 
lib. i. chap. 2. 

That which is conformable to the supreme rule is ahsdvtely right, 
and is called right, simply, without relation to a special end or rule. 
The contrary of right is wrong, Rightness and Wrongness are the 
characteristics of moral action. . . 

Such actions as are neither conformable not «y[i\x«rj Xici ^kjj 
moral law or rule have been called Indiffereai QkX^\oi&. '^^^ ^a\. <^^ 
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sitting or walking, considered in sjiecie, or as a mere attitnde or 
exercise of body, cannot be characterized as right or wrong, £Ten 
when considered in individuOy or as done by an agent, witli re- 
ference to an end, as walking or not walking, for the sake of amiue- 
ment, an action may be indifferent. But on the other hand, as all 
moral actions imply knowledge and intention, it is said that they 
must be either right or wrong. An action considered in specie, is a 
mere al^traction. A human action is an agent acting deliberately, 
and liis action must either be in accordance with right reason 
or not. 

The Stoics are said to have held that every action itf either right 
or wToug, and that all right actions are equally right and all wrong 
actions equally wrong. But in themselves and in their circum- 
stances some virtues are more noble and praiseworthy, and some 
vices more base and odious, than others. (Cicero, De Finibus, lib. 
iv. cap. 27. Grove, pt. ii. lib. vi. Smith, Theory of Mot, Sent,, 
pt. vii. sect. 2, ch. 1. Stewart, Act, and Mot, Pou),^ book iv. ch. 4, 
sect. 2.) 

The circumstances which may characterize an action as moral, 
and render the agent more or less worthy of blame or praise, are 
enumerated in the following versicle : 

Quid, quid, ubl, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando. 

Some tilings may be done by a magistrate, which cannot be done 
by a private person. The taking away of human life may be murder, 
or homicide, or suicide, &c., &c. 

An action is said to be materially right, when, without regard to 
the end or the intention of the agent, the action is in conformity 
with some moral law or rule. An action is said to he formally right, 
when the end or the intention of the agent is right, and the action 
is not materially wrong. For a man to give his goods to feed the 
l)Oor is materially right, even though he should not have charity or 
brotherly love; but when he has charity or brotherly love, and 
throws even a mite into the, treasury of the iX)or, the action isfpT' 
mally right, although, in effect, it may fall short of that which is 
only materially right, 

Ko action ^vhich is materially wrong, and known to he so, can 
hecome formally right. To give away what is not our own, does 
not become right by our intention to show kindness. The intention 
of ^n agent is only part of an action. It has \ta ovro. ci\v«t^c\.et tA 
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rightness oe vn^ongness. But the rightness of the intention cannot 
be transfused into the maUer of an action which is of a different 
character.^ 

When moral actions have been done they are (by a term bor- 
rowed from arithmetic) impiUed to the agent; and according as' 
they are right ot turong, he is praised or blamed, rewarded or punished. 
The actions are called his actions ; and he is regarded as the cause 
of what has been done or omitted, as the doing or omitting of the 
thing depended upon him. 

KirowLBDQB and Intention are implied in every moral action ; 
and the agent is held responsible, accordiijg to the nature and 
amount of his knowledge of the action and its consequences, and the 
fulness and freedom of determination with which he acts. 

The Knowledge of £|> moral agent may be defective or erroneous.* 

. Mistake as to the nature and consequences of actions is Error. 

Error is said to be vitcibUis or inevitdbUis, according as the mistake 

*is such as could, or could not, have been avoided, by due diligence 

as to the means of obtaining knowledge. ^ 

Want of knowledge as to actions is Ignorance. In respect of the 
action, ignorance is called efficacious or concomitant^ according as the 
removal of it would, or would not, prevent the action from being 
done. In respect of the agent, Ignorance is said to be vincible or 
invincible, according as it could, or could not be removed, by the 
use of accessible means of knowledge. 

Vincible Ignorance is distinguished into affected or wilful, by 
which the means of knowing are perversely rejected ; and supine or 
crass, by which the means of knowing are indolently or stupidly 
neglected. 

Ignorance is said to be Invincible in two ways — In itself and 
also in itsoause; as when a man knows not what he does, through 
disease of body or of mind. In itself but not in its cause ; as when 
a man knows not what he does, through intoxication or passion. 

In respect of the Intention of thd. agent. Actions have been dis- 
tinguished into three classes, viz. : — the Voluntary, the Involuntary, 
and the Mixed, 

A Voluntary action proceeds from a principle intrinsic to the 
agent, and is done designedly, or with a view to an end. It is iu 



1 On regulating the motive or intention, 
see Pascal, Prov. Letters, Letter YII. 

2 To err is to beliere what ia not. To be 



ignorant is rimplynot to know— n<«cire.' 
Bossuet, Connatu., ch. l^ aco^ 14^. 
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the power of the agent to do it or not to do it. This he determines 
by a volition or exercise of will. And whether he act or refrain 
from acting, he does so knowingly and of purpose. 

An Involuntary action proceeds from a principle or cause extrinsic 
to the agent, and may not imply knowledge nor design. When the 
agent does not determine to do the action, or when he is compelled 
to do what he determined not to do, his action is Involuntary-^-iyr 
rather it is no action of his at all. What is done is the action of the 
party who prevents the agent from determining, or compels him to 
do what is contrary to the determination of his will. 

There are cases, however, in which an agent, while he is free from 
external impediment or coaction, and while what he does may be said 
to be done vditwnaUy^ yet it is not done with the full consent of his 
will, nor the full acquiescence of his judgment, but with a d^ree of 
reluctance and hesitation, as to the action in its nature and conse- 
quences. These are cases of what have been called Mixed acticHis. 
They are neither simply and absolutely Voluntary nor Involuntary^ 
but only Bwumdum quid. The throwing overboard of his goods by 
the mariner, to avoid shipwreck-^the delivering up of his purse to a 
robber, by the traveller, from the fear of being murdered — and, in 
general, the choosing of a lesser evil in order to escape from a 
greater — may be given as examples of what have been called Miaoed 
actions. 

But, after these distinctions have been taken, it may still be said, 
that the actions with which the Moralist has to do are Voluntary 
actions. The causes of these actions are in the agent, and he acts 
with knowledge and a view to some end. The consent of the wiU 
may be more or less fall, according as the end is judged to be mcnreoE 
less clearly preferable. But, in iedl nioral action, there is the presence 
of Knowledge and Intention on the part of the agent. It is only in> 
such cases that the action is imputed to the agent, and he is held to 
be responsible as the author or cause of the action. 
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OF PRINCIPLES OF ACTION. 



AccospiNG to Aristotle (^Metaphys,, lib. iv. cap. 1), ** a principle ' 
CApxi) is *l^t froDi whence anything exists, is produced, or is 
known.** Principles have been distinguished into those of Being 
and those of Knowledge— ^nncijpw* essendi And prtncipia cognos^ 

cendu 

Priijciples of Knowledge are those truths by the medium of which 
other truths come to be known, but which are themselves known 
immediately, , 

Principles of Being are distinguished into the principle of Ortgin-' 
cUion and the principle of Dependence, 

The only pin|^ principle of Origination is God, who gives essence 
and existence ^PlDl l^u^gs* (Hutcheson, Synop. Metaphys,, p. 4). 

The principfe OT Dependence is distinguished into that of Caus- 
ality and that of Inlierence — or Effective Dependence, as the effect 
depends upon its cause, and Subjective Dependence, as the quality 
inheres or depends on its subject or substance. 

** Of the things which men do Of themselves, and of which they 
are properly the causes,** Aristotle says {Rhet., lib. i. cap. 10), 
" some they do through custom and acquired habit, others through 
original and natural desire.** Now, in relation to the things which 
men do of themselves, and of which they are properly the causes, 
custom and acquired habit, and original and natural desire, are re- 
garded as Principlea ; for a principle of action is anything that moves 
a man, with more or less deliberation or choice, to act. 

When applied to human action, the word principle is used in the 
sense of the principle of Dependence; and to denote that the action 
depends upon the agent for its being produced. It may signify the 
dependence of Causality — ^that is, that the action depends for its 
production on the agent, as its efficient cause; or it may signify 
the dependence of Inherence — that is, that the action depends for 
its production on some power or energy which inheres in the agent 



* "The tefxn Principle is always used 
jbr Uiat on which sometiiing else depends ; 
md thus boih for an original law and for 
an origioal dement. In the former case it 



is a re^rtilatiM, in the latter a comtitvHvt 
principle."— Reid's Works, p. 762, Notfc\s^ 
Sir WUliamHaxi^^ATu 
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as its subject Henco it has^ been said that a principle of action 
is twofold — the principium qttod — and the principium quo. Thus, 
man, as an active being, is the principium quod or efficient cause 
of an action being produced; his will, or the power by which he 
determines to act, is the principium quo. 

But the will itself is stimulated or moved to exert itself; and in 
this view may be regarded as the principium quod, while that 
which moves or stimulates it may be regarded as the principium 
quo. Before we act we deliberate — ^that is, we contemplate the 
action in its nature and consequences ; w^e then resolve or determine 
to do it or not to do it, and the performance or omission follows. 
Volition, then, or an exercise of will, is the immediate antecedent of 
action. But the will is called into exercise by certain influences 
which are brought to bear upon it. Some object of sense or of 
thought is contemplated. We are affected with pleasure or pain. 
Feelings of complacency or displacency, of liking or disliking, of 
satisfaction or disgust, are awakened. Sentiments of approbation or 
disapprobation are experienced. We pronounce some things to be 
good, and others to be evil, and feel corresponding inclination or 
aversion ; and under the influence of these states and affections of 
mind, the will is moved to activity. The forms which these feelings 
of pleasure or pain, of inclination or tendency, to or from an object, 
may assume, are many and various ; arising partly from the nature 
of the objects contemplated, and i)artly from the original constitution 
and acquired habits of the mind contemplating. But, they are all 
denominated, in a general way, principles of action ; because they 
are in inunediate contact with the will, and have more or less in^ 
fluence upon its determinations. 



CHAPTER III. 



OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE AND 

PRINCIPLES OF ACTION. 

" Moral Science," says Sir James Mackintosh {Dissert,, p. 56, 
WhewelVs Edit), " is founded on that hitherto unnamed part of th^ 
philosophy of human nature (to be constantly and vigilantly dis- 
tinguished from Intellectual philosophy) whicVv. coiv\.era^\a.tft» tlie 
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laws of sensibility, of emotion, of desire and aversion, of pleasure 
and pain, of happiness and misery ; and on which arise the august 
and sacred landmarks that stand conspicuous along the frontier 
between Right and Wrong." 

The phenomena of Oonsciousnbss may be reduced under the 
three heads* of Intellect or Cognition^ Sensitivity or Feeling, and 
Activity or WiU ; and in every mental manifestation we either knew, 
ox feel, or do, something : or we may at the same time be conscious of 
all these phenomena. Something contemplated or known may give 
birth to some feeling, and that feeling may influence the will and 
issue in action. But while knowing and feeling and willing may, 
and oftea do, all unite in our mental manifestations, they may, by 
scientific abstraction, be considered separately. In this way, the 
principles of action, or those motive influencas which operate upon 
the will, may all be included under the head of Sensitivity or Feeling, 
to denote what is characteristic in their exercise or function, as. dis- 
tinguished from Knowing and WiUing. 

The primary source of human activity is to be found in the fact, 
that we are susceptible of pleasure and pain, and consequent inclina- 
tion and aversion. Certain affections of our bodily frame give us 
pleasure or pain. Certain objects, when contemplated, awaken 
emotions of sublimity and beauty, or of contempt and disgust One 
course of conduct excites approbation and love, while a different 
course of conduct excites disapprobation and hatred. We desire 
to obtain what is Good and makes us happy, to avoid what is flvil 
and makes us miserable. We incline or tend towards the one, wo 
are averse to or flee from the other. But what is common to all 
these states or affections of mind — whether they be denominated V. 
sensations or sentiments, emotions or desires, likings or dislikings, 
appetencies or aversions, api)robation or disapprobation — is, that 
they all involve some form or degree of Feeling. And it is in 
virtue of their doing so, that they influence the Will, and prompt 
to action. The j)rinciples of action may thus, in a general way, be 
all brought under the head of Sensitivity or Feeling — that is, the 

< The classiflcation of Kant, adopted by i classes the dedres with the feelings. 

Sir W. Hamilton (AecMl), distributes them I Under the tendency or inclination which 
under the three heads of Cognition, or the accompanies jDesire we are passive. But 

feculties of knowledge ; Feeling, or the ca» in the nixm or cooation which we put 
padties of pleasure and pain ; and Desiring forth in volition we are active. For this 
and Willing, or the power of Conation, and fbr othex TQ&s»Qa >3ae;| ^u^lgi&wciw'^X^ 
Mr. ManseJ (Metaphpsics, p. 150, tiote) classed to|^el\iw. 
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capacity of experiencing pleasure and pain, and oonsequent appetence 
and ayeraicn. 

Gonscioosnefli testifiea that Knowing is different from Feeling. 
This difference has been overlooked or obscured by those who resolve 
all knowledge into sense, and by those who represent the Intellect as 
the origin of the Sensitivity. But the following points of difference 
between our Powers of Knowledge and our Principles of Action may 
be noted.* 

!• In Cognitions, (x the phenomena of Intellect, there is a dualism 
which is not implied in Feelings, or the phenomena of Sensitivity. 

To know, there must be an object of knowledge; and the chjed 
knmon is different from the mbject knowing. To feel is merely to 
experience a modification of 9elf, A state of feeling is subjective 
and one. An act of knowing involves the antithesis of subject and 
object. 

** In judgm^t," says Dr. Reid {Act, Pow.y Essay v. ch. 7), *• we 
can distinguish the object about which we judge, from the act of 
the mind in judging of that object. In mere feeling there is no 
such distinction.'' Feelings, it is true, have their occasions, or 
causes, out of, and different from, sell But these are made known, 
by an antecedent or concurrent exercise of Intellect ; and sometimes 
we feel pleasure or pain without knowing the cause. 

2. Cognitions are characterized as true or false ; FeeUngs as plea* 
surable or painful, agreeable or disagreeable. 

** A feeling," says Dr. Beid (ut »upra), *^ is expressed in languago 
eith^ by a single word, or by such a contexture of words as may 
be the subject of predicate of a proposition, but such as cannot by 
themselves make a p!opo6ition. For it implies neither affirmation 
nor negation, and therefore cannot have the qualities of true or false, 
which distinguish propositions from all other forms of speech, and 
judgments from all other acts of mind." * 

3. Cognitions are permanent, invariable, and uniform. Feelings 
are fugitive and variable, and differ not only in different individuals, 
but in the same individuals at different times. 

Knowledge may admit of increase, but not of variation. It may 
alt«r in amount, but not in nature. What is true now, remains a 



* See Contiderationi sur la SenHMlU^. 
Par C. M. Pfeffe. 8to^ Pftris, 1832. 

We speak of a true feeling of kaitnonjh 
tense ci the tubUme. These are 



»mtiment8. And according to Keid ^Ja^ 
Pow^ 'Eea, v. ch. 7), " Uie word »entiment 
never signifies mere feeling, but Judgnml 
aooompanied with feeUng.** 
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truth for ever. What is trae to one, is true to all. It is the fixed 
and certain nature of Knowledge which is the ground of ail progress 
and improyement. But Feeling is unstable. Tastes and likings ore 
various. What pleases one does not please another. What pleases 
now may not please the same porson hereafter ; and what displeases 
him now, may come hereafter to please him. 

4. The operations of the Intellect are confirmed, while the exercise 
of the Sensitivity is weakened, by familiarity and repetition. 

Knowledge becomes more clear and steady by being carefully 
attended to, and by being frequently recalled and reviewed. Feelings, 
when often excited, become gradually more faint and languid. It is 
admitted that the feelings, connected with the affections of Country, 
and Kindred, and Friendship, are confirmed by being long cherished. 
But, the elements which go to constitute these affections partake 
more of the Intellect than of the Sensitivity, which, considered by 
itself, and as a mere capacity of feeling, is weakened by frequent 
exercise, while the Intellect is strengthened. 

5. Cognitions are more firmly retained, and more easily and fully 
recalled and reviewed, than Feelings. 

An object of sense perceived, a relation discerned, a conclusion 
come to, can be reproduced and represented to the mind, and made 
the means of increasing our knowledge. Feelings often pass away 
without leaving any trace behind them. When they are revived, it 
is very much in virtue of their being connected with Cognitions. 
And they are revived in a form much less vivid than when first 
experienced. 

6. The Intellect can entertain opposite ideas at the same time ; 
but the Sensitivity cannot, at the same time, experience contrary 
feelings. 

The knowledge of contraries is one. He who knows what motion 
is, knows also what rest is ; and the contrariety between them does 
not prevent us from thinking of them at the same time ; but has 
the effect of bringing them into our thoughts together. But we 
cannot, at the same time, feel joy. and grief, love and hatred; one 
feeling displaces another. Feelip^gs succeed one another rather than 
co-exist 

Farther, — A variety of ideas may sweep simultaneously, or in 
close succession, through the mind, without losing their individuality, 
or mingling into one complex and confused idea. But when a ^<ia»t 
variety of feelings are experienced at t\ie «&TCiJ& \)ttCkfe *C5ivs^ ts:^.^^ «st 
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mingle into one whole state of enchantment and delight, or oon* 
stcmation and pain. 

Lastly, — In general, the cultivation of the Intellect checks the 
development of the Sensitivity ; and, vice vena^ the development of 
the Sensitivity is unfavourable to the exercise and cultivatioii of the 
Intellect. 

Pain and plefjsuro, when experienced in a high degree, will preveol;' 
or intomipt the exercise of the intellectual faculties. Feelings of 
false shame deprive the iierson who experiences them of the full jx»- 
session of his thoughts and language. Self-conceit and self-interest 
obscure and obstruct the discernment of what is tnie and right. The 
liassions, when strongly excited, take away the full use and command 
of the rational powers. And even the indulgence of the benevolent 
and social affections has a tendency to weaken the mind for intellec- 
tual effort. On the other hand, the cultivation of the Intellect checks 
and moderates the development of the Feelings ; and when exclu- 
sively attended to, may induce a want of due sensibility to the rela- 
tions and events of social life. 

These points of difference may serve to distinguish that part of 
the philosophy of mind on which moral science is more immediately 
founded, from Intellectual philosophy, and to separate the philo- 
sophy of our Principles of Action from the philosophy of our Powers 
of Knowledge; inasmuch as our Principles of Action contain an 
element which is not involved in the exercise of our Powers of 
Knowledge. 

But notwithstanding these points of difference, there are some 
philosophers who represent the operations of Intellect as processes of 
Feeling, while others do not regard the susceptibility of Feeling as a 
peculiar or original element of our mental constitution, but rather 
as the complement or consequence of the operations of Intellect. 
Now, Knowledge is a necessary condition of Feeling ; for conscious- 
ness is knowledge ; and he who feels must know that he feels. But 
Knowing and Feeling are not therefore to be confounded. 

For, 1. We have feelings of pleasure and i)ain, as in sickness and 
in health, in hunger and satiety, when no operation of Intellect has 
preceded. 

2. Although pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, when purely 
mental, imply a preceding operation of Intellect, by which the 
grounds of our joy or sorrow are made known, this knowledge is the 
occasion or condition, not the cause, of our having the Feeling ; and 
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is given by the Intellect, cooperating with the Sensitivity. A bodily 
impression is not a sensation, though it precedes it. Neither is a 
Cognition to be confounded with the Feeling which follows it. 

And, 3. Our Feelings, especially our sympathetic Feelings, are not 
'always regulated in their intensity by the degree of Knowledge we 
may antecedently have of their object; which they would be, if 
they were merely the complement or consequence of Cognitions. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE CLASSinCATION OF PRINCIPLES OF ACTION. 

Having shown how principles of action differ from ix)wer§ of know- 
ledge, it may.be proper to arrange and classify them. 

The task is interesting and important, but not free from peculiar 
difficulties. These arise, 

1. From the number and variety of the principles of human 

action. 

2. From the combination and connection which may take place 

among them. And, 

3. From the sudden and turbulent way in which they frequently 

operate. 
The principles of human action may be discovered, 

1. By examining our own character and conduct. Or, 

2. By examining the character and conduct of others. 

In the former mode, we are liable to mistake, through partiality 
and self-love ; in the latter, through ignorance and prejudice. 

The difficulties which surround this part of philosophy may 
account for the different theories which have been framed concerning 
it. " We have determined,'* says Dr. Reid (Act, Fow., Essay iii. 
ch. 1), " the forces by which the planets and comets traverse the 
boundless regions of space; but have not been able to determine, 
with any degree of unanimity, the forces which every man is 
conscious of in himself, and by which Jiis conduct is directed." 
Want of clear and correct knowledge is followed by want of clear 
and correct language ; which makes it still more difficult to define 
and arrange the principles of human action. 

. But, if regard be had to the way in wh\c\i tYie^ ViAw^eftRfc 'Ocva 
WW, the principles of human action may "be ^rtwx^e^ m 1"^<^ ^^^-"^ 
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Olasses. As in a watch, or other piece of mechamBm, there are 
some ports which give commencement and continuance to the move* 
ment, while there are other parts which direct and moderate that 
movement; so^ in the constitution of the human mind, there are 
some principles which give impulse and energy to human activityi 
and there are other principles which direct and regulate that activity. 
To the one it belongs to rouse and incite— to the other, to gnide 
and govern. Principles of the one Class may be called Springs ^ 
Human Action; and principles of the other Class may be called 
Guides of Human Action, 

In the First Class will be included — 

Instinct, Desibe, 

Appetite, Affection, 

Emotion, Passion — 

principles to which the epithet Active is commonly applied. In 
connection with these Dr. Eeid places Disposition and Opinion. 

In the Second Class will be included — 

A Regard to what is Advantageous, and 
A Eegabd to what is Right; ob, 
Reason, and 
Conscience, 



givmg a 



Sense op Pbudence, and a 
Sense op Duty. 



These are more commonly called Rational and Governing principles, 
or JRational and Moral principles ; but they are also Active — they 
powerfully contribute to the formation of human character and con- 
duct ; and the difference between them and the principles which are 
more commonly called Active is, that the influence which they have 
upon the Will, is not so much in the way of impulse or incitement, 
08 in the way of direction and government.' 



' Dr. Reid's dassiflcation of the prin- 
ciples of human action is as follows :— 
** There are some principles of action which 
require no attention, no deliberation, no 
will. These, for distinction's sake, we shall 
call Jfeeftantbal."— These ar« Instinct and 
HaUt 

'another class we jnay call Animal. 

*n sooh as operate upon Uie will 

mMoKk hut do not suppose any 



exercise of Judgment or reason ; and are, 
most of them, to he found in some brute 
animals, as well as in man." These are 
Appetite, Desire, Affection, Passion, Dispo- 
sition, and Opinion. 

" A Third Class we may call Raiiomil, 
being proper to man as a rational creature. 
In all their exertions they require, not only 
intention and will, but Judgment or Bea- 
son." — ^Theae are a Regard to our good on 
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the whole, and a Senaeof Dutyw— Jet. Pow^ 
Ebsoj iiL, part L ch. 1, part IL ch. 1, part 
iii. ch. 1. 

Mr. Stewart enumerates and illu&trates 
0!iir active prindplee in the following 
order :— Appetites, Desires^ Affections, Self- 
loveb And the Mwal Facalty. The three 
first msy he distingoished, he says, hy the. 
title of Instinctive or Implanted Propen- 
flitieH ; the two-'last by the title of Rational 
and Qoveming Principles of Action. He 
adds in a note, ** K I had been disposed to 
ftxamina this part of our oonstltatlon with 
all the minute accuracy of which it is 
snsoeptible, I should have preferred the 
following arrangement to tbat which I have 
adopted, as well as to that proposed by 



Dr. Reid. 1. Of our original principles 
of action. 2.. Of our acquired principles of 
action. The original principles of action 
may be subdivided into the Animal and 
the lUsUonal — to the former of which 
classes our JruHncis ought undoubtedly to 

be referred as well as our Appetites. 

Our acquired principles of action compre- 
hend all those propensities to act which we 
acquire from HabiL Sucb ore our artificial 
appetites and artificial desires, and the va- 
rious factitious motives of human conduct 
generated bj association and fashion."— 
FhiL of Ad. and Mar. PouKt voL L pp. 
12, 13. This arrahgement is that of Ari- 
stotle; and is engrafted upon the Table 
givoi in the Manual at p. 39. 
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OF THK SPRINGS OF HUMAN ACTION. 

** We harit ipringf of action, an elasticity within us, whidi is conatantly 
poshii^ itself outward, and urging us to take pai*t in the scenes among whidi 
we live." — Hampden, Introd. to Mor, Phil.f Led, 3. 



The principles of this Class admit of being arranged in Three Orders, 
according to their nature and origin. 

The common origin of them all is to be found in our capacity of 
feeling pleasure or i)ain — of being affected by good or evil. But 
these feelings, before they prompt to action, assume the form of 
Ap|K;tence or Aversion — that is, inclination to, or from, an act, or 
an object ; or desire to seek or to shun it, according as we are affected 
towards it; and the various Sj^rings of action may be classified 
according to the nature and origin of that element of inclination, or 
tendency, or propension, or desire, which gives energy and elasticity 
to them all. 

Now, in some cases, the fonn of Desire, by which we are pronxpted 
to act, is a blind imimlse ; accompanied by no conception of the act 
to which it prompts, of the means by wliich it is to be accomplished, 
nor of the end to be answered by it. These are cases of InstincUve 
or Implanted impulse; and, in this Order, may be included the 
various manifestations of Instinct and Appetite, as Springs of action. 

In other cases, the feeling of Desire is not a blind impulse ; *btf|||8 
accompanied with knowledge of the act to which it prompts.^ Ifftow, 
among the many and various objects of human desire and human 
pursuit, there are some which, from the first moment of their beii^ 
contemplated or obtained, affect us in a way that is agreeable, while 
there are others which do not so affect us at first, although they 
may come afterwards to do so. On the other hand, there are some 
objects which, from the first moment of their being contemplated ot 

The distinction was formerly expressed I citus ; iUe est inditus creatura/ hie aocUalM 
•"-AmttHtm ttt td intHUus vd tU- I abdbjecto. 
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conceived of, affect us in a disagreeable manner f although, through 

the influence of Habit and Association, they may come ultimately 

to be contemplated without our being affected in a manner that is 

at all disagreeable, but rather the reverse. Now, between those 

things, the first conception or acquisition of which is agreeable, and 

the constitution of the human mind, there is implied an original 

. suitableness or adaptatfon; while, between those things which do 

not affect us agreeably at first, but which come to do so afterwai'ds, 

J. ttnd the human mind, no original adaptation is implied ; and any 

si tendency towards them, or any complacency in them, which may 

, be subsequently experienced, is acquired. These facts furnish a 

clear ground of distinction between those Springs of action which 

remain to be arranged. 

Those Desires which can be traced to an original adaptation 
between the object desired and the constitution of the human mind, 
may be called Primary and Natural; Primary^ to denote the affec- 
tion of the Sensitivity which is experienced on the first present- 
ment of their object ; and Natural^ to denote the fact, that^ from 
an original suitableness between those objects and the human mipd, 
all men experience the correspondent desires, in a greater or lesser 
degree. The Desire of knowledge^ the Desire of society, &c., may 
be called Pnwiary ; inasmuch as there is an adaptation between the 
. objects of these desires and the constitution of the human mmd, so 
that, on their first presentment, they excite a pleasing feeling ; and, 
inasmuch as all men seek after or desire the objects, in a greater 
or lesser degree,* they may be called Natural. In like manner, Joy 
and Sorrow, Love and Hatred, Fear and Anger, may bo called 
Primary and Natural ; because all men are affected by them, under 
suitable circumstances; and the feelings being cherished in the 
mind, as an intelligent view of the circumstances will warrant, from 
mere affections of the Sensitivity, they assume the form of Passions, 
Some of the Affections also, such as Esteem, Gratitude, Friendsfiij), 
&c., may be called Primary and Natural, rather than Instinctive or 
Implanted ; because, they are felt by all men, under suitable circum- 
stances, and, because, in their growth and exercise, they are aided 
and strengthened by our Intellectual and Rational powers. 

On the other hand, there are Desires, and Passions, and Affections 
which are irregular and fantastic, springing from some malconforma* 
tion of mind, or body, or both, or produced by the effect of cvEWL\st- 
stances which are peculiar, and by the modiiym^ ixAxicvtfife qIIBl^JXsvN.^ 
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and Association. Habit and Association, aided bj the effect of 
circumstances, have also a great sway in forming our Opiniom 
and practical rules of conduct, as well as our prevailing temper and 
DigposUion^ and our ordinary manners and mode of life. So that^ 
after having set down, in the Order of Primary and Natural^ snch 
of our Demres, and Paasioru, and AffecHonSy and DiipofiHonSy and 
Opinums^ as arise from the constitution of the human mind, and 
the common circumstances of the human condition, there will still 
remain to be noticed under the Order of Secondary and FactUiouM 
Springs of action, the power of Habit and the influence of Associor 
lion, in altering and modifying all the other Springs of Action, and 
producing artificial Appetites^ irregular Denres, singular Fcusums^ 
fantastic Affections, peculiar Dispositions, and eccentric Opmums. 

According to these views, the classification of the Springs of 
Action will stand thus : — 

L Instinctive or Implanted, These are blind impulses, which do 
not imply, in their first manifestations, any knowledge of the end 
to which they prompt, nor of the means of attaining it. This Order 
includes Instinct and Appetite, 

n. Primary or Natural, These are not blind impulses ; but are 
accompanied with knowledge, and intention, and imply an original 
adaptation between the objects towards which they tend, and the 
constitution of the human mind. This Order includes Emotion^ 
Desire, Passion, Affection — Disposition, and Opinion, 

m. Secondary or Factitious, Between the Springs of Action in 
this Order and the objects towards which they tend, there is no 
original adaptation. They are generated according to the law of 
repetition, or Custom, and acquire form and pressure under the 
influence of Habit and Association, altering the direoti<Hi or degree 
of the original Springs of Action. 

In this Classification, a distinction is taken between what i^ 
Instinctive and what is Natural, This is a distinction which has 
been recognised and applied, in reference to Principles of Knowledge; 
as many who have objected to the epithet Innate being applied to 
ideas, have agreed to call them Natural,^ But in a Classification of 
Springs of Action, there is room for the application of both epithets ; 
inasmuch as some of them are inserted in the human constitution, 
in full form and elasticity from the first, and may therefore be called 

* Hntchfson, Oratio IncatgurdUi, p. 20, I sect 1 Stewart Act. and Mor. Pow., vol. i 
4to., GUsg., 1730. Beid, Inquiry, ch. L | p. 351. 
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Innate^ Instinctive or ImpUmted. There are other Springs of Action 
which do not come into full play and vigour at first, but are gradu- 
ally developed, with the development of the human faculties ; and 
as they manifest themselves, in some degree, in all men, when the 
correspondent objects are presented, they may be called Primary 
and Natural — ^the epithet Primary distinguishing them from those 
Springs of Action which are acquired by Custom^ and the epithet 
NeUural distinguishing them firom such as are Instinctivey or im* 
planted in full ioxm and vigour from the first* 



OEDEE L 



INSTINCTIVE OE IMPLANTED. 



CHAPTER L 



Oy INSTINCT. 

Thb word Instinct (IV or tvros and ori^e&v, intus excitare) signifies 
an internal stimulus. In its widest acceptation, it has been applied 
to plants, as well as animals; and may be defined to be, " the power 
or energy by which all organised forms are preserved in the in- 
dividual, or continued in the species." ^ But we never ascribe Bciioa 
to the vegetable tribes. None of the movements of the inferior 
animals can be called actions, in the sense in which that word is 
used by the moralist ; yet as their movements resemble many things 
which are done by human beings, and are prompted by Instinct, it 
may be well to look to the manifestations of this principle in the 
inferior animals. 



1 Mods. Jonffroy has characterized In- 
stinct as the " cri d'organizatum"--ibe 
cry, expression, or utterance of organiur 
tion. It is called by Paley " a propensity 
prior to instruction, and independent of 
experience." " Inrtinct>" says Leibnits, 



" is the inclination of a living creature to 
do what 1b suitable to it, without any con- 
ception of the reason for doing it" The 
term Instinct, says Dr. Whewell* may 
properly be opi)n««' *" J^^iakL Dt^^'^SA^^ 
ca)]att«aiia} -^r • 



^^^ ACTIOS. 



, '''"'"'••"ft,,,, , ^"■'•^'oyj. 

y "*^f ruction uor / * '^^''<^, ^^"^ J^« 

<Jei«rt as „, "'*" of tie,r n *^a" one rf "'^^ endow 

>■ as tie genu ofa , '""'"ouive-lfK ^'•^ Aj' o,.f 

^aiJoiis *i a"o«coJn>,» ^a'to or i..- ' ou^j, 

^«°«« o^t, ""'"^ ia'-e been ^' ^^°'»' « 

^«P«7^*yc^^/'"^^ to a cauTlrf'^g *« tie ^. 
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book of his Latin poem, entitled AntULucretiits)^ and by lifr. Xorris 
(in his Essay towards the Theory of an Ideal World, pt. ii. ch. 2). 

2. By Irritability, The insect tribes are remarkable for. the 
strength and number of their Instincts. Yet they are destitute of 
brain and the ordinary organs of sensation. Their instinctive move- 
ments must therefore be excited by Irritability, and be regarded as 
the results of the vital principle (Insect Ltfe, by David Badham, 
M.D., Jkiin., 1845). In like manner, Dr. Mason Good (^Book qf 
Nature, vol. ii. p. 132) defines Instinct to be " the operation of the 
living principle.** " The life is the law according to whicli the phe- 
nomena of pure Instinct are developed." " But Instinct does not 
necessarily imply Intelligence or even Sensation." — Virey, De la 
Fhysiologie dans ses Rapports avec la Fhilosophie : 8vo., Paris, 1844 ; 
p. 394. 

3. By Sensation, "Instinctive Actions have their source, each, 
in some uneasy ^Sensation, arising from a specific irritation, and 
urging animals to adopt the only proper means of getting rid of it. 
Instinctive Actions appear to be directly connected with Sensation, 
in the same way as certain organic actions are connected with 
Irritability, and rational actions with Thought. They seem to 
stand midway between the two latter, with one or other of which, 
it Is remarkable, that they have been almost constantly confounded." 
— The Philosophy of Instinct and Reason, by Dr. Bushman, p. 178. 

Mr. Barlow (^Connection between Physiology and InteUecttud Philo- 
sophy) thinks that the instinctive movements of the infericar animals 
result from impressions on the nerves of sense, and imply little or 
no intelligencse. And the Rev. Will. Kirby (Bridgewater Treatise, 
vol. ii. p. 255) says that, "as bodily appetite is the consequence 
merely of physical action upon an organisation adapted to resix)nd 
to it, can we not conceive that the organisation of the brain: and 
nervous system may be so varied and formed by the Creator as to 
respond, in the way that He wills, to pulses upon them from the 
physical powers; so as to excite animals to certain operations, for 
which they were evidently constnicted, in a way analogous to the 
excitement of appetite ? " 

Among the Physical theories, as to Instinct, may be mentioned 
the doctrine held by. Paracelsus and Van Helmont, concerning the 
j^rchceus or Vital Principle, which presides over the nutrition and 
conservation of every living being ; and the doctrine of a Plastic 
Nature, or Spirit of Nature, which peixadea «itv!\ ^^\^V& ^>^ « 
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poreal lyeingB. ** This," says Dr. Henry More (Jm/mortaHiiy if^ the 
Saul, T}ook iii. ch. 12, 13), *^ suggests to the spider the fancy of 
spinning and weaving her web ; and to the hee^ the framing of her 
honeycomb ; and especially to the sUktwrm, of conglomerating her 
both funeral and natal clue ; and to the hirds, of building their 
nests, and of their so diligent hatching their eggs." Not widely 
different was the doctrine of Spinoza, as to the essential activity of 
matter ; and the Nature philosophy, of some modem German luod 
French writers, is nearly the same. 

II. According to the Psychical theories, the instinctive actions of 
the inferior animals are the results of mental powers or facul- 
ties, possessed by them, analogous to those of Understanding 
and Reason in man. 

1. Mr. Ck>leridge calls Instinct, '' the power of selectiifg and adapt- 
ing means to a proximate end." But he thinks '* that, when Instinct 
adapts itself, as it sometimes does, to varying circumstances, there 
is manifested, by the inferior animals, an Instinctive Intelligence, 
which is not different, in kind, from Understanding, or the fsMulty 
which judges according to sense, in man." (Aids to JRefleeHon, 
vol. i. p. 193, sixth edition ; and Green, Vital Dynamics^ '^FP* ^t 
p. 88 ; or Coleridge, vol. ii. App. B., p. 5.) 

2. Dr. Darwin contends, that what have been called the instinc- 
tive actions of the inferior animals, are to be referred to experience 
and reajsoning, as well as those of our own species; though their 
reasoning is from fewer ideas, is busied about fewer objects, and \b 
exerted with less energy." — ZoonomiOy vol. i., 4:to., pp. 256, 257. 

Similar views are maintained by M. Dupont de Nemours, in an 
article read before the French National Institute in 1807,* and in- 
serted in the Magaain Encyclop, (Fevr. 1807, p. 437). 

3. Mr. Smellie, instead of regarding the instinctive actions of the 
inferior animals as the results of Reasoning, regards the power of 
Reasoning as itself an Instinct {PhU, of Nat, Hist., vol. i., 4to., 
p. 155). He holds that *' all animals are, in some measure, rational 
beings ; and that the dignity and superiority of the human intellect 
are necessary results of the great variety of instincts which nature 
has been pleased to confer on the species."— P. 169. 



^fter listening to Dapont de Kemonrs 
Ig in favour of the language of the 
'aninuda, TaUejxvod said, when he 



went away, " Well, it must be admitted 
that beoiU do talk." 
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III. According to theories which may he called Hyperptychiedl^ 
the phenomena of Instinct are the results of an Intelligence 
different from the human, which emanates upon the inferior 
animals, from the Supreme Spirit, or some suhordinate spirit. 

This doctrine is wrapped up in the ancient fahle, that the Godi, 
when pursued by the Titans, fled into Egypt, and took refuge under 
the form of animals of different kinds ; and also in the doctrine of 
the metempsychosis. 

Father Bougeant, in a work entitled A PhiUmphical Amtuement 
on the Langtmge* of Beasts, contends that the bodies of the inferior 
animals are inhabited by fallen and reprobate spirits ; and explains 
their instinctive acts as the results of spiritual agency. 

Mr. French (in the first number of the Zoological Journal) holds 
that the actions of the inferior animals are produced by good and 
evil spirits ; the former being the cause of the benevolent and the 
latter of ihB ferocious instincts. 

Others have referred the operations of instinct to the direct agency 
(A the Creator on the inferior animals. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in the twentieth question subjoined to the 
Third Book of his Optici, asks, Unde est Instinctttt iUe quern vocant, 
m animalibus f And intimates, that the explanation of this and 
other phenomena is to be found in the continual and universal 
presence of a living, intelligent Spirit. 

Addison (^Spectator, No. 120). adopts this view, and calls Instinct 
*^an immediate impression from the First Mover, and the Divine 
Energy aoting in the creatures." 

'< When I see an insect working at the construction of a nest or 
cocoon," said Bonnet, ''I am impressed with respect; because it 
seems to me that I am at a spectacle, where the Supreme Artist is 
hid behind the curtain." 

Dr. Hancock (JEssay on Instinct) thinks that, '* while the instinc- 
tive actions of the inferior animals are prompted by bodily structure 
and organization, they are superintended and guided by Divine 
Intelligence." 

It deserves to be remarked, that all that is attempted by any of 
these theories is, to assign the proximate cause of Instinct. But 
when the proximate cause has been assigned, the inquiry concerning 
final causes may begin, and is not, as some would argue, superseded 

* Fabridns de Agiupendente alao wrote oa thel^BSkeaAieb dl'Beuifta. 
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(Stewart, PAi7. if Ilumam Jiind, toL iii. ch. 2, sect. 1). IMej seems 
to have tbou::ht the tLct.'iy which expUins the instinctive actioDB of 
the iuferior animals br sensation, unCsTounble to the aignment 
from Design. But, whether tliat or any other of the theories be 
Adofited, the eridence C'f Intelligence and Design in the nniTOBe^ 
and the ailment founded on it, remain untouched. (Bnmghim, 

It has geiieraily been admitted that, in addition to, and disdnet 
from, their several instincts^ the inferior animals have some fenn 
and measure of intelli^nce. 

Mr. Ste^-art says (Pkii. of Human Jdindy vol. iiu pt. iii. ch. 2), 
" We must allow to the brutes the powers of Sensation, Perception, 
and Memory. Whether they {lossess the po^^er of Recollection is 
moK doubtful. If »jme of the more sagacious of them do, it is 
certainly in a very inconsiderable de<nree. lliat they are not wholly 
destitute of the faculty of Conception" (by which he means the 
power of representing absent objects of sense), ** we may infer bxta 
this, that some of them appear to dream, and to be affected widi 
absent objects, as if they were present." But of Imagination, as-tiie 
power by wliich we create new wholes, which are contemplated with 
delight, they give no sign. Many of the affections are manifested 
by them, as attachment and gratitude. 

The question commonly asked is, Do they reason ? " That they 
do, some of them, in certain instances, reason, seems as evident to 
me," says Mr. Locke {Essay on Hum, Under,, book ii. ch. 11), "as 
tliat they have sense ; but it is only in particular ideas just as they 
received them from the senses. They are, the best of them, tied up 
within these narrow bounds, and have not, as I think, the faculty 
to enlarge them by any kind of Abstraction." 

They can be taught by man, and they learn, of themselves, to do 
tilings to wliich Instinct, by itself, does not prompt. Still,. their 
attainments arc limited and barren. There is no germ of expan«oii 
or imi)rovcment in their nature. The most sagacious of them pix^t 
little by their intcrcoui-se with man. Those of one species do not 
imitate or adopt modes of acting in another species, which might he 
useful to them. Children imitate everything. 

** The difTercncc between man and brute, in respect of Intelligence,** 

says Archbp. Whately (0» Instinct, p. 11), "appears plainly to be, 

n<jt a difference in mere degree, but in kind, A^ intelligent brute 

Jjko a stupid man. The InteWig^eivce «*,ii^ s8e»vsjG\Vj ^q^n\^.\s^ 
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the elephant, monkey, and dog, are something very different from 
the lowest and most stupid of human beings. It is a difference in 
kindj not merely in degree/* 

To express the difference, we may say, that the inferior animals 
have a faculty which judges according to sense, and enables them to 
adapt means to a proximate end ; but they are altogether destitute 
of Reason, or the power by which wc have necessary and universal 
ideas. This remains the characteristic distinction and dignity of 
man. 

Section II. 

Breathing, sucking, and swallowing are given by Dr. Reid (Act. 
JFow.f Essay iii. pt. i. ch. 2), as examples of instinctive actions in 
man. Dr. Priestley (^tJxam. of Reid, &c., p. 70) says, that " breath-^ 
ing and swallowing are AiUomatic in their origin, and that sucking 
is not natural, but acquired." But the term Automatic, although 
at one time limited to mechanical movements, is now applied to 
the movements of Radiate or Wheel animals, as synonymous with 
Instinctive ; and all that we can eu^quire as to such act§ as breathing, 
sacking, and swallowing, is merely some measure of control as to 
the time and manner of performing them. 

. Dr. Reid says, also, " that it is by Instinct that infants cry, when 
they are pained or hurt ; that they are afraid when left alone in the 
dark; that they start when in danger of falling j that they are 
terrified by an angry tone of voice, and are soothed and comforted 
by a placid countenance, and by soft and gentle tones of voice." 
Dr. Priestley would explain all these as the results of Association 
and Experience. 

But, that a sense of pain or danger, or of enjoyment and satis- 
faction, should express itself by an outward sign, must, surely, be 
admitted to be instinctive: And, that the understanding or inter- 
preting of such natural signs is also an original part of our con- 
stitution, may be argued — 

1. From the fact, that the signs being natural, implies a corre- 
sponding power of understanding them. 

2. From their being interpreted at so early an age, that the ix)wer 
of doing so cannot have been acquired ; and 

3. From the powerful influence which natural signs have over us. 
Our understanding of the natural signs of {ee\VDcgj\sy Ci>i)cvfiw»'viN^\^ 

much aided and con£rmed — 

MOB, PH, c 
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1. Hy our Wxnf: coiucious that we ezpcrienoe and expren Buniki 
fc«*liii;:s 4iiirsclv(*s; niid 

2. Ily oiir uiiiNiiisciuUBly imitating tho aigiiB of feeling in othcn; 
aiul thus 4'XiMtin>; hhiiu' dcpXM* of the same feeling in ouraelvea* 

Whili* till* iiitcrpn'tntinii of natural signs is not altogether tbe 
result ot' I'urt' iiiHtinot, neither is it^ altogether to be resolred into 
o1>mr\-utiiin uiul cxjicriciice, merely Itccause, in tbe oourae of observe 
tioi) and ex]K'riruc(*, we come to interpret them luove aocnrately and 
mtin- rxti-usivi'lv. ^ 

l^-.sidfH the instiiiCtH which appear only in infancy* there ne^ 
it has Inh'Ii thf>u<!ht, Komc which continue through life. ''Of theH^' 
says I)r. Held, " we may ol)8er\'e three cbuses. ^rsi, then an 
many thinp^s nocossnry to be done for our preservationy whidii 
even when we will to do, we know not the means by which thiy 
must 1k> done ;** as swallowing our food. ** A aecond case is, when 
the action must 1)e fo frequently rejieated, that, to intend and will 
it, every time it is done, would occujiy too much ofourthoo^t, 
and leave no room for other necessary employments d the mind;^ tf 
closing the eyelids. '* A third case is, when the action must be 
done so suddenly that there is no time to think and determine;" as 
recoverinj^ our bsilancc. 

In nil these cases the act is partly voluntary ; and, wbat continaes 
to be instinctive, is the movement of the body consequent upon the 
volition of mind. The nii>idity of the movement may be, partly, in 
accordance with the law of reixjtition or Custom, 

Dr. Heid notices another thing in tho nature of man, which he 
takes to be partly, though not wholly, instinctive — that is, prolienen 
to imitation. The ^/r(ypensity and tho power to imitate are both 
strong in children. A sympathetic or spontaneous imitation is expe- 
rienanl at every period of life. Beflective or deliberate imitation is 
the result of our esteem or admiration. Both call fear watchfulness 
and self-control. Frequens imitatio transit in mores, — Quintilian, 
De Orat., lib. i. 11. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF APPETITE. 



Appetite, or the facvXtas appetendi^ was formerly used to denote, 
not only our Desires in general, but also the Will itsel£ It is now 
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limited to those fonns of Desire which originate in certain states of 
the body, and which are sometimes called bodily Desires. 

Dr. Reid says, ** Our Appetites are distinguished firom all other 
Desires by the following marks : — 

^ Firsi. Eyery Appetite is accompanied with an uneasy sensation 
.pioper to it, which is strong or weak in proportion to the Desire we 
have of the object. 

^ Second, Appetites are not constant, but periodical ; being sated 
by their objects, for a time, and returning after certain periods."— 
ji£t, Fow.j Ess. iii. pt. 2, ch. 1. 

As many of our Passions and Desires are accompanied by an 
uneasy sensation, it would be more correct to characterize our 
^Appetites as originating in a stato of body, which is made known 
to us by an uneasy sensation ; and, in proportion to the vividness of 
the sensation, is the vividness of the Appetite or of the Desire to 
obtain that which is to relieve the imeasy sensation. But the fun- 
damental distinction between Appetites and Desires, properly so 
.called, is, that Appetites are blind impulses, and do not imply intel- 
ligence, but spring up in full form and strength at first. 

Our Appetites are chiefly three, viz.. The Appetites of Food, 
of Drink, and of Sex. 

An Appetite may be resolved into two elements, viz., an uneasy 
sensation and a tendency towards something to remove it. Both 
manifest themselves, in the first instance, antecedent to all ex- 
perience. 

Dr. Brown (Lect. 17) would classify the sensation with other 
sensations, and the tendency with other tendencies or Desires, and 
not enumerate Appetite as a separate principle. But— ^ 

1. The species of Desire which is involved in Appetite differs from 
Desire, properly so called, in being blind, and antecedent to any 
knowledge of its object. 

2. There is something peculiar in the connection between this 
species of Desire and the uneasy sensation which precedes it : And 
£he concurrence of the two elements constitutes Appetite. 

The ends answered by Appetite are, chiefly, two— 
1. The preservation of individuals; and 2. The continuation of 
the race. 

What is dome in obedience to Appetite, considered as an original 
part of our constitution, as eating when we are h\ii\!gC7, ox ^xvs^ksw^ 
when we are thiisty, is neither virtuous nor -vmovxa^ wA'5^\.\\.tmk:3 
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be invested with all the characteristics of the highest Tirtue, v 
of the deeiicst and most deccrading vice, from the manner and di^ 
cumstances in which it may he done. 

By uhoying the call of ApiK'tite, the uneasy sensation is not onlj 
removed, hut ix)8itive eiijo}'ment is superadded. On this fact is 
founded an ar^i^ument tor the Henevolcuoe of the Authw of our frame. 
(Paley, Nat, ITieoi., ch. xxvi.) 

llic pleasure which accompanies the gratification of Appetite 
decreases, in accordance with the law, that sensations become, less 
vivid by being rci)eatod ; but the power of Api)etite, as a principle 
of action, increases, in conformity with the law of CustomTar 'Habit, 
by which both mind and body become impatient of the ^vant of 
any indulgence which has been frequently accorded. It is, theie* 
fore, most important to watch and regulate our Appetites; bat, 
any attempt to eradicate them is wrong, and it is impossible. 

" Appetites, considered in themselves," says Dr. Heid, " are neither 
social principles of action nor selfish." They tend blindly towaid 
their end or object, and imply neither self-love nor benevolence. 

A tendency to activity, which is manifested by the young of ail 
animals, a tendency to rest after fatigue, a tendency to sleep after 
long waking, and a tendency to seek warmth and shelter, have been 
noticed as resembling our Appetites. They originate in a state of 
body, and are accompanied by an uneasy sensation, which prompts 
instinctively to what is to remove it for a time. 

Although our original Appetites are few, those which we aoqoiiQ 
are numerous and powerful. 
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PRIMARY OR NATURAL. 



CHAPTER I. 

OP EMOTION. 



Emotion is a word of much latitude and diversity of meanin<'. 
J)r. Brown and others call all our feelings which do not spring fiom 
an affection of body, emotional states, "Di. Co^^a \s^ >i5afc >«Qtd 
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emotion denotes the outward indication of an internal feeling, and 
speaks of the emotions of anger, of fear, &c. Lord Eames limits it 
to those feelings which, while they do not spring from the body, do 
yet manifest their existence and character by their peculiar influence 
upon the body. It is in this last sense that the word is here used. 
An Emotion differs from a Sensation by not originating in an 
affection of body ; and from a Cognition^ by being pleasurable or 
painful. 

Emotions, like other states of feeling, imply knowledge. Some- 
thing beautiful or deformed, sublime or ridiculous, is known, and 
contemplated, and on the contemplation springs up the appro- 
priate feeling, followed by the characteriirtic expression of coun- 
tenance, or attitude, or manner. 

In themselves considered, Emotions^ can scarcely be called Springs 
of Action. They tend rather, while they last, to fix attention on the 
objects or occurrences which have excited them. In many instances, 
however. Emotions are succeeded by Desires to obtain possession of 
the Objects which awaken them, or to remove ourselves from the 
|»resence of such objects. When an Emotion is thus succeeded by 
some degree of Desire, it forms, according to Lord Kames and Mr. 
Tappan, a Passion, and becomes, according to its nature, a powerful 
and permanent Spring of Action. (Tappan, Of the WiU, p. 161.) 
•' Emotions, then, are awakened through the medium of the In- 
tellect, and are varied and modified by the conception we form of 
the objects to which they refer. 

Emotions manifest their existence and character by sensible effects 
upon the body. 

Emotions in themselves and by themselves lead to quiescence 
and contemplation, rather than activity. But they combine with 
Springs of Action, and give to them a character and a colouring. 
What is said to be done from Surprise or Shame has its proper 
Spring — the Surprise or Shame being concomitant. 



* " The feelings of beauty, grandeur, and 
wliatever else is comprehended under the 
name of Taste, do not lead to aUionf but ter- 
minate in delightful contemplation ; which 



constitutes the essential distinction between 
'them and the moral sentiments, to which, 
in some points of view, they may doubtless 
be likened."— Mackintosh, JHtsert^ p. 238. 
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OF DE8IBE. 



According to the Classification adopted, the difference between 
Appetite and Desibe may be thus stated. 

Appetite is a blind impulse, and does not imply the possession or 
exercise of intelligence. Desire is not blind, but is aocompanied by 
the exercise of Intelligence as to its object. - 

Appetite is implanted in full form and vigour, and tends towards 
its object as strongly before experience as after it. Desire is grft- 
dually developed, and receives new power from the devdopment <£ 
our intellectual faculties. 

In short, Appetite belongs to man because he is possessed of an 
animal nature, and is a living creature Desire belongs to him hd* 
cause he is possessed of an intelligent nature, and is a reasonable 
being. Matter has its attractions and affinities. Brutes havd thdi 
Instincts and Appetites. Man only has Desires, properly so called. 

But, while Desires imply Intelligence, they are not the mere efflux 
or product of that Intelligence ; and, while the objects of our Desires 
are known, it is not, solely, in consequence of knowing them that we 
desire them ; but rather, because we have a capacity of Desiring. 
There is a tendency, on our part, towards certain ends or objects, and 
there is a fitness in them to give us pleasure when they are attained. • 
Our Desires of such ends or objects are Natural and Pbhiabt. 
Natural but not Instinctive, for they imply intelligence ; Primary 
and not Factitious^ for they result from the constitution of things, 
and the constitution of the human mind, anteced^:it to expeiienoe 
and education. 

It has been maintained, however, that there are no original prin- 
ciples in our nature, carrying us towards particular objects ; but that, 
in the course of experience, we learn what gives us pleasure or pain — 
what does us good or ill ; that we flee from the one class of objects, 
and follow after the other ; that, in this way, likings and dislikings, 
inclinations and aversions, spring up within us ; and that all the va- 
rious passions and pursuits of human life are produced and prompted 
by sensibility to pleasure and pain, and a knowledge of what affects 
that sensibility ; and, thus, all our Desires may be resolved into one 
general Desire of happiness or weW-bem^. 
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There is room for difference of opinion as to the numher of these 
Desires which are original ; hut there is little room for douhting that 
there are some which may he so designated. Every heing has a 
nature. Everything is what it is hy having such a nature. Man 
has a nature; and his nature has an end. This end is indicated hy 
certain tendencies. He feels inclination or Desire towards certain 
ohjects, which are suited to his faculties and fitted to improve them. 
The attainment of these ohjects gives pleasure — the ahsencc of them 
}fi a source of uneasiness. Man seeks them hy a natural and spon- 
taneous effort. In seeking them, he comes to know them hetter and 
desire them more eagerly. But the intelligence which is gradually 
developed, and the development which it may give to the Desires, 
should not lead us to overlook the fact, that the Desires primarily 
^dstdd as inherent tendencies of our nature, aiming at their corre- 
spondent ohjects ; spontaneously, it may he, in the first instance, hut 
gradually gaining clearness and strength hy the aid and concurrence 
of our intellectual and rational powers. 

Among those primitive tendencies, helonging to human nature, 
which at once indicate the destiny and urge forward the improvement 
of man, the following may he noticed : — 
, The Desibe of Kjstowlbdge or the Pbinciple op Curiosity. 

According to Aristotle (Metaphys., lih. i. cap. 1), " All men have 
a natural Desire of knowledge. This is shown hy the avidity with 
which th^y seek the informations of the senses. They are sought 
for their own sake, and independently of their usefulness ; especially 
those of the sense of sight." 

Cicero is understood to he quoting Panaetius, a Greek philosopher, 
when he says (Z>e Mnihus, lih. v. cap. 18), " The chief characteristic 
of man is the inquisition and investigation of the truth. Hence it 
is that, when we are free from necessary duties and cares, we eagerly 
seek to see, or hear, or learn something new. There is such an inhorn 
love of knowledge and science in us, that it is plain we would he 
carried toward these things without any inviting prospect of emo- 
lument." The Desire of Knowledge is manifested long hefore any 
estimate can he formed of its uses. Had we never sought knowledge 
till we saw the good it was to do us, much of it would never have 
been gained ; even what was most important for us to know might 
have been neglected ; and the little that we did learn would have 
been learned as a task. But human happiness and human improve- 
ment have been provided for in the C0IlatitutV0Iiol\i^flaaxiTia5o^^ 
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l^irii iiznonuit, wo tU-sin' to know. Dcoring to know, we delight in 
t)ic littaitiiiK'iit of knowlctl}^; and delighting in the attainment^ we 
art' lit uiicc n'wanlttl fur uur exertional and atimulated to continue 
and iiicn>:iM* tlii'Mi. 

TiiK l>KHiKK OF Society is manifested at a very early age. 
« Att«iiar KivK Mr. Smcllie (/**i7. iif Nat Hisi^ p. 416), « to the 
cyi'H, Xhv fiiituri'ts and ^^aturcs of a child, when another child is pro- 
afutitl to it ; 1x)th, instantly, previous to the possibility of instroctioo 
or habit, exhihit the most evident expressions of joy. Their eyei 
siRirkhs and their features and gestures demonstrate, in the moit 
nneciuivtiail manner, a mutual attachment" It tDaj be ohservedi 
t<K>, that in all their amusements and sports, children are natonlly 
Bucial. And although man, in a more advanced and inatnre states 
may be caiiablc of bearing solitude, and may even, under petolisr 
circumstiuici>8, come to like it, yet still it may be said that, in 
j^eneral, he manifests a strong Desire of Society. He multiplies and 
prolongs the occasions of meeting with his fellow-men. The inta> 
course which is necessary to carry forward the husineBS of life is hat 
brief and limited, when compared with the long and happy hooiB 
which arc spent in the family circle, at the festive- board, or in the 
comnuiuion of thought and feeling, at literary, political, <h* religioos 
associations. In short. Society or social intercourse, under varioos 
forms, is an object of natural and strong Desire to man. The im- 
iwrtant influence which this Desire has, in stimulating his activity 
and in advanchig his intellectual and moral imiMX)vement, argues it 
to be an original element of his nature ; and the laws and i^ulations 
to which it gives rise, in a state of civilization, instead of being, as 
Hobbes and others would represent them to be, evidences of a natural 
enmity between man and man, are the means which man takes to 
secure and sweeten the charities of family and friendship, amidst the 
endearments of which he is bom, delights to live, and scarcely fears 
to die. 

" And is he dead, whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 
To live in heaiis we leave behind, 
Is not to die." — Campbell, 

This leads to the notice of another Desire which is natural to man, 
viz., The Desire op Esteem. 

It is imi)088ible to see human beings together, without seeing that 
they have a strong Desire for the good opinion of one another. 
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This Desire is manifested in the earliest years. The child, even 
before it attains to the use or understanding of articulate language, 
is soothed and pleased by the smiles of the nurse or mother, and is 
mortified by any indication of neglect. In the whole business of 
human life it is seen that a Desire to stand well with others is pre- 
valent. Even they who are conscious that they have no strong 
claim upon the Esteem of their fellow-men, still flatter themselves 
with the hope, that there is something about them to save them 
from contempt, which is feared as the greatest of evils. And, for 
beings who have been bom to live in society, it is most important 
that they should thus have been made sensible of the good or bad 
opinion of one another. 

The Desire of Esteem is so strong as to stretch beyond death ; a 
fact inconsistent with the theory which attempts to resolve this 
Desire into a love of the pleasure or advantage which the good 
opinion of others may procure for us. For, what pleasure or ad- 
vantage can arise from posthumous respect or fame? Yet men 
often sacrifice their health, and even their life, in seeking to obtain 
them. 

Similar remarks might be made with regard to the Desire of 
Power,' or the principle of Ambition, and the Desire op Supe- 
BiORiTT, or the principle of Emulation. These cannot be resolved 
into any other principles more simple, and may be considered as 
original elements of human nature. 

Desire is characteristic of beings whose nature and condition iire 
imperfect It involves a sense of want or defect, and a tendency to 
some object or some act which is to relieve or supply it. Our 
Desires, therefore, may be as many and various as are our wants and 
defects, and the objects or acts which may relieve or supply them. 
But the different forms which Desires may assume, or the different 
names • by^ whjch they may be denoted, in different circumstances, 
should not lead us to regard them as so many principles differing in 
kind. What is common to all forms and degrees of Desire is ten- 
dency towards some object or some act, which is to relieve some 
want, or to supply some defect, or to remove some uneasiness. 
And, in so far as the want, or defect, or uneasiness is inseparable 
from the nature and condition of man, the tendency towards what 
is to relieve, or supply, or remove it, may be regarded as originally 
belonging to his constitution as a human being. 

/ ** Capido domlaaadl canctis affectlbUB fiagrauUoT eekn** — T x.ccto%. 
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^^Dosirca," according to Dr. HutcheaoQ {Etaa^ on the PoAtoni, 
sect. 1), "arise in our mind, from the fiame of our nature^ npon 
apprehcnidon of good or evil in objects, actions, or events, to obtain 
for ourselves or others the agreeable sensation when the object or 
event is good ; or to prevent the uneasy sensatioa when it is evil" 
Of such Desires as manifest themselves as primitive tendendfls^ m 
can give no furUicr account than to say, that they ariae finom the 
iramo of our nature. Of the Desire of Society we can only say, man 
is a social being ; while there are other living beings who delight in 
sditude. Our Primary Desires may, however, be chaiacterised in 
the following way : — 

1. They are such as spring from the frame of our nature ; that iB» 

from our very constitution as human beings. 

2. They are, therefore, universal ; they are found not in individuals, 

or families, or tribes, or nations only, but in the whole human 
race. 

3. They are also permanent ; they manifest themselves through- 

out the whole term of human existence ; they appear in the 
earliest years, they gather strength with maturing manhood, 
and do not altogether disappear even in old age. 

The Desires which are Primary and natural to man are but fewi 
those which grow up in a state of civilisation, and are subservient to 
the Primary and Natural Desires, are almost innumerable. 



CHAPTER III. 



PASSION AND AFFECTION. 



" No peculiar place has been set apart by me," says Dr. Brown (^Led, 
65), " for the Passions ; the reason of which is, that our Passions are 
truly no separate class, but merely a name for our Desires, when 
very vivid and very permaiienV^ 

Mr. Stewart says ( Outlines, sect. 4), " This word Passion does not 
belong exclusively to any one class of our active principles ; but is 
applicable to all of them, when they are suffered to pass the hounds 
of moderation. In such cases, a sensible agitation or commotion of 
the body is produced, and our reaaon \a d\B^\ii\)«^\ 'w^Vaass^sv^aOTaa 
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measure, tlie powar of self-command, and are hurried to action by 
an almost irresistible impulse." 

Dr. Eeid distinguishes between Desire and Affection^ by ^ying 
that " our Desires have things, not persons, for their object" " But," 
says he {Act, Faw,, Essay iii. pt. ii. eh. 3), " there are various prin- 
ciples of action in man, which have persons for their immediate 
object, and imply, in their very nature, our being well or ill affected 
to some person, or at least to some animated being. Such principles 
I shall call by the general name of Affectimis, whether they dispose 
us to do good or hurt to others." " By the wcHrd Passion^ he says 
(ch. 6), ''he does not mean any principle of action different from 
Desires and Affections ; but such a degree of veJiemence as is apt to 
produce sensible effects upon the body, or to darken the understand- 
ing and weaken the power of self-command." 

Dr. Hutcheson {Essay on the Passions, p. 1) describes the Affections 
and Pamons as ^ these modifications or actions of the mind, con- 
sequent upon the apprehension of certain objects or events, in which 
the mind generally conceives good or evil " (p. 26). " When the 
word Passion denotes anything different from Affection, it includes 
a strong brutal impulse (f the will, attended by some violent hodUy 
motions, so as to prevent aU deliberate reasoning,^ 

In accordance with these explanations, the word Passion denotes 
a vivid and turbulent state of liking or disliking, attended by cor- 
respondent effects upon the bodily frame, and upon the powers of 
reason and self-command Affection denotes a more calm and lasting 
state of liking or disliking, and has always a person or living being 
for its object. Taken in connection with these two terms, the word 
Emotion, according to Dr. Cogan, means the sensible effect upon 
the bodily frame by which a Passion or Affection may indicate its 
existence and character. Fear is a Passion. Gratitude is an Affec- 
tion. The Emotion in Fear is paleness of countenance, or stiffening 
of the hair, &c. 

In Passion and Affection there is implied Desire. If the object 
of a passion be agreeable, we desire 'to obtain it ; if it be disagreeable, 
we desire to avoid it. If we are well-affected towards any person, 
we desire his society and seek his benefit ; if we are ill-affected 
towards any one, we desire to avoid his company, and, perhaps, to 
do him hurt. Hence it is that all the Passions and Affections may 
be reduced to 'two, and may be regarded, in. aAY \^iftvc ^^tv^Naks^^^a 
so manjr forma of the primitive or moiher pivncv^Yea ol \aKs^^ «xA 
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Ilatrtil, App(>t«nco and Aversion, or more generally stdU, oi Indi- 
nation to, or from, an obji>ct. 

IVforc any form or ilc'^ntK) of Desiro, PaaNon, or AflTectioii, can In 
awakeiuHl, some objiH;t or event must be known ;* and between that 
object or event and our nature and condition as human beings, then 
must \m} some adaptation. The bare knowledge of a thing is no 
reason why we Hhould either seek or shun it. Before we do so ire 
must have an Emotion — that is, we must be moved in reference to 
it. It must affect our Sensitivity, in consequence of some adapta- 
tion between it and us. There must be some natural tend^icy 
carrying us towards it ; making us uneasy in the want of it, and 
pleased with the attainment of it. But what is spontaneous in the 
first instance may afterwards be reflective; and, when a natonl 
tendency has once l)een developed, then we may come, on the ground 
of ex|)ericnce, to estimate the pleasure and the pain, the good and 
the evil, which objects and events are fitted to give ns. And, 
according to this estimate, one thing is sought and another is 
shunned, one Desire is checked and another is cherished, one Passim 
is yielded to, and another is resisted, one Affection is indulged, and 
another is restrained. 

Li this advanced and mature stage of their development, our 
various states of feeling come to be connected with the conceptions 
which we form of objects and events, as good or evil, and as likely 
to give us pleasure or pain. Hence it is, that Dr. Hutcheson, while 
he refers our several natural Desires and Passions to so many sevecal 
internal senses, or ix)sitive determinations of our nature, still de- 
scribes them as arising in our mind upon the apprehensicoi of Gkwd 
or Evil in objects, actions, or events. Mr. Locke says ^Essay <m 
Hum. Understand,, book ii. ch. 20), " Pleasure and Pain, and that 
which causes them, Good and Evil, are the hinges on which our 
Passions turn ; and if we reflect on ourselves, and observe how these, 
under various considerations, operate in us ; what modifications or 
tempers of mind, what internal sensations (if I may so call them) 
they produce in us, we may tjience form to ourselves the ideas of 
our Passions." 

Sir William Hamilton says (JMetaphys. Lect. 44, 5, 6), " As the 
feelings are not primitive and independent states, but merely states 

* Quod latet ignotam est ; Ignoti nulla cupido. 

*Ek tov opav yiyverat to ifuiv. * 

Looking begets liking. 
«' I'U look to like, If looktog UkVng mo^e.** — Sho}oe«peaTe. 
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which accompany the exercise of our faculties, or the excitation of 
our capacities, they must take their differences from the differences 
of the powers which they attend. The feelings which accompany 
the exertion of the sensitive or corporeal powers, whether cognitive 
or appetent, may he called SefiisatumSy whereas the feelings which 
accompany the energies of the higher powers of mind may he called 
Sentiments^^ 

It may he well to take this common ground, and see how far it 
will carry us in an attempt to arrange and classify them. This is 
commonly called a Scheme or Classification of the Passions* But 
many of the states oif mind so classified are hut ill denoted hy the 
tenn Passion; while all of them may he denoted hy the term 
Feeling, without deviating from the common use of language. 



CHAPTER IV. 



SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION. 



All the various forms of Feeling denoted hy the words Desire, 
Passion, and Affection, have, not for the cause, hut as the occasioii 
or condition of their development, the conception or contemplation 
of something as Good or as Evil — that is, as Pleasurahle or Painful. 

According as the action, ohject, or event is regarded as Good or as 
Evil, our states of Feeling may he arranged in two great classes. 
And as Good and Evil, in ohjects, actions, or events, may he con- 
t^nplated in similar aspects, the Feelings in the one class will he 
the counterparts of those in the other ; Joy will he. opposed to 
Grief, Love to Hatred, Hope to Fear ; and, in general, the Feelings 
awakened hy the contemplation of Good will he pleasant and agree- 
ahle, while those awakened hy the contemplation of Evil will he 
disagreeahle and painful. 

Good and Evil may he contemplate4 in reference to ourselves, and 
affect our Self-love. Or they may he contemplated in reference to 
others, and affect our Benevolence and S3rmpathy. This fact has 
heen adopted as the ground of Classification hy Dr. Cogan, who, in 
l[ns Philosophical Essay on the Passions, has arranged them under 
Self-love and Benevolence. The distinction "betweeii QcocA ^jA'^-t^ 
or the Pleasurable and the Painful, is more ixmdamieQXa^^ ^siWsaa 
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the advantage of amuiging all the forma and dogreea of Feeling in 
two equal and opposite clasBee. 

The forms and degrees of Feeling will vary, aoootding as the Good 
or Kvil contemplated has come or is coming ; as the oonaeqnenoe of 
something done hy us'' or by others. But these circumatanoes, and 
the effect which they have in varying the form and degree of the 
oorrespoudent Feelings, will be hest seen in a tabular Scheme or 
View of all our Springs of Action ; while special or disputed points 
may receive a separate consideration. 



CHAPTER V. 



OF BESENTMENT. 

When evil comes upon us by means of an unknown, or inanimate, 
or involimtary instrument, we submit to it ; it may be with soirow 
or with resignation. But when evil comes upon us by an intelli- 
gent being, like ourselves, acting voluntarily, we feel disi^easare, 
and a desire to resist and retaliate. Such is Anger or Hesentment 

Br. Reid classes Resentment with Emulation, and calls them 
Malevolent Affections. But there maybe Emulation without Envy, 
and Resentment' without Ill-will. It is only, therefore, to the 
excess or abuse of these passions that he applies the epithet Male- 
volent. The Desire to retaliate, which follows the first feeling of 
Anger, and may be regarded as forming an element of the Passion, 
is simply defensive, and is intended to prevent the repetition of evil. 

Resentment has been distinguished into Sudden and Deliberate, 
according as it is excited by mere harm or evil, or by wrong or 
injury, damnum or injuria, done or intended. This distinction 
had been hinted at by Hobbes ; but was first prominently brought 
forward by Bishop Butler (Sermons viii. and ix.), and has been 
adopted by subsequent philosophers. 



' Nemesios, On the Nature of Man^ ch. 
1 7, says, " Desire (or feeling) may be divided 
into four parts, according as it has respect 
to tliingB good or evil, things present or 
things expected." The element of agency 
shotild also be taken into account 

> " When first introduced into the lan- 



gnage (this was in the seventeentii cen- 
tury; vox nova in nostra lingwi, Junius), 
to resent meant to have a sense or feeling 
of that which had been done to us, bat 
whether a sense of gratitude for the good or 
enmity for the evil the word said nothing, 
and waa cmpVoy ed Va \>o\3e>. XMMiftx^igvr 
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Sudden Resentment has been regarded as oomxpon to man with 
the inferior animals, and has been called InaUneHve. Bnt it may 
be doubted whether the most sndden ebullitions of Anger are, in 
any case, purely Instinctive. There must in eveiy case be Ab 
feeling of liarm, and a reference of that harm to something as ibi 
occasion or cause. This may be sufficient to take Heaentment out 
of the class of blind impulses. The modification whioh Suddennen 
gives is not confined to (his Passion. Grief, Fear, and Shame^ when 
suddenly excited, are very violent, and beycmd the control of BeasoOi 
But we do not call them Instinctive. 

Deliberate Besentment frequently succeeds the first ebullitions of 
Sudden Anger, The mere pain or sufiering experienced from evil 
done or intended, awakens Sudden BeeentmenU When farther le- 
flection shows the unjust and injurious consequences of the evil, i 
settled feeling of Indignation is excited ; and we cherish the puipose 
of retaliating upon the agent, or of making him sensiUe, in some 
way, that he has done wrong in doing evil to us. 

The chief abuses or excesses of the Natural Passion of Besentment 
are, Passionateness and Peevishness^ Haired and Revenge (^Spectator^ 
No. 488, 1712). The two former arise firom an excess of feeling in 
reference to the evil done, and the two latter from cherishing in 
an unwarrantable degree the desire of retaliation. But we may be 
angry and not sin. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OP BENEVOLENCE AND SYMPATHY. 

That we are affected by the Good and Evil which come upon others, 
as well as by what comes upon ourselves, is a fact which cannot be 
denied ; though it has been variously explained. Those principles 
of our nature, which lead us to take an interest in what concerns 
others, are all included under the term Benevolence or Qood-will: 
and of late years. Sympathy, although its meaning was originally 
limited according to its derivation, has been employed to denote 
our fellow-feelings in general. Sympathy with the enjoyment of 
Good is Congratulation. Sympathy with the suffering of Evil is 
Compassion^ 
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According to Bishop Butler (Sermons v. and vi.), Compassion is 
more generally felt than CongrcUtdation, and is ** an original, distinct, 
particular a£fection in human nature ; whereas to rejoice in the good 
of others is only a consequence of the general affection of love and 
-good-will to them." But Dr. Adam Smith maintains (T%eory of 
Mor, SetU,, pt. i, sect. 3, ch. 1) that " our propensity to sympathize 
with Joy is much stronger than our propensity to sympathize with 
Sorrow ; and that our fellow-feeling for the agreeable emotion ap- 
proaches, much more nearly, to the vivacity of what is naturally felt 
by the persons principally concerned, than that which we conceive 
for the painful one." 

It has been said (^Theory of Mor, Sent., pt i. sect. 1, ch, 1) that 
** it is by changing places, in fancy, with others, that we come either 
to conceive or to be affected by what they feel." But in some cases 
we sympathize with the feeling^ of others, without any knowledge 
.of what occasions them. And, in order to arrive at a conception 
of what the feelings of others are, it may not always be necessary 
to change places, in &ncy, with them. 

Dr. Brown says (Led. 61), " Many of the phenomena of Sympathy 
are referable to the same laws to which we have traced the common 
phenomena of Suggestion or Association." Still, he is inclined to 
think that we have a " peculiar susceptibility of sympathizing 
emotion, distinct from the mere general tendencies of Suggestion." 
Dr. Payne, however, maintains (Elem. of Ment. and Mor. Science, 
p. 270, third edit , 1845), " that the susceptibility of Sympathy, 
instead of being distinct and original, may be nothing more than 
the readiness with which the general principle of Suggestion recalls 
our past feelings of pleasure or pain, when we observe the external 
symbols of either in others." But in Sympathy there is more than 
a revival of feelings of pleasure or of pain, formerly experienced, in 
.reference to ourselves — there is the generation of feelings, now for 
the first time experienced, in reference to others. Both classes of 
feelings are our feelings, inasmuch as we feel them. But the 
feelings of the one class have ourselves for their object, while the 
feelings of the other class have others for their object. Suggestion 
may explain the revival of our past feelings, in reference to ourselves, 
but the generation of tjie new feelings, in reference to others, cannot 
be explained, but by our having a susceptibility of Sympathy^ a^ 
capacity of being affected by the Good and Ev\\^\i\c\v.aS«c\. o^c«»« 
Our sympathetic feelings have others fox theiT oV)\ec\&, wA oaxr^ 
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la lo do vhai i< in oar povtr to incmae their atjoymoibi s 
d:m.:i:*h tiic^ sufltTin^ Ther praoeed, tlmelbn^ not from W 
love, l*ut :n.*ia BrnevulcDoe or Good-will to othesk 

Tilt Tf :» aik^Dcai in feeling CompMBon, «> kng as we cuBflfc 
giTi- n i!rf — But ii duel not therefore foUow, that we reliere tki 
stt?< r,uz* u:' oibtrn, in older to reUere oonelTea from the nnttaiiMi 
wxiic'i we ixiR-ni-Dco on witnessing them. If it were sQ^weiraiili 
w:t!i<>jw L>uni:ir«a mnu them. 

Ti.vn- 15 KktuftactiiiD in witneaing the happiiiem of othen»eqe* 
ctallv uiitn we ar^- <xniiv:uus that we have ooDtribated to inaeai 
that liapT-iiii'&i — Hut this docs not warrant the belief -that ne ^ 
gvAxi to uthi-n in*u\ uo feeling of Benevoleooe or Grood-will to thvh 
but from a M.*Id;»h desire to please ourselves^ or to reodve good ■ 
ivtuni. 

The kuowKil::c that we arc liable to suffer, and to need At 
Synii«&thy of others, should lead us to cherish and exercise on 
sym]athetic atTix- lions — But let it not, therefore, be said that tl» 
sole n?asuii why we show compassion to others is, that we omsehei 
may receive compassion when we need it If ]nty were mer^, « 
Hobbcs says, " the fiction of future calamity to ourBelYes^" ** tlua, 
a fearful and a comjiassionate man would be the same' duunctcr; 
which ever}' one immediately sees," says Bishop Butler (u^ supra), 
are totally different." 

Men frc(|uently act from selfish and sinister motives — But this 
does not prove that they are incaixible of pure and disinterested 
kindness. 



CHAPTER VII. 



OP THE NATURAL AFFECTIONS. 



The Affections which are cherished between those who are of the 
same kindred, may be called Natural, rather than Instinctive. 

Among the inferior animals there are many species who have no 
knowledge nor care of their offspring ; in those in whom something 
like natural affection is manifested, it grows up by degrees; and, in 
all, it soon disappears. 

1 1 hos boon thought that, in the human species, there is m Instinct 
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hj which those who are of the same kmdred know and are kindly 
Bflfectioned towards one another. But the feets adduced do not, 
seoessarily, imply a special instinct. Those who do not share the 
mme blood, but who are brought up in the same family, have the 
lame affections towards one another as if they were of the same 
Ismdred. These Affections are Natural, inasmuch as they rise out 
of the constitution of the human mind, and the circumstances of the 
Imman condition. He who has not these Affections wants what 
^belongs to his nature and condition as a human being — a being who 
iteiTes his birth and shares his blood, in the way of inheritance and 
deaoent, from others, and lives in the society of beings like himself. 
Bat he who has these Affections, has them, because in him the 
elements of human nature have been fully and favourably developed^ 
luod not in virtue of any blind or inscrutable impulse implanted 
within him. 

The Affections of Home and of Country are not so strongly nor so 
^eneildly felt as those of Kindred. Still they may be called NaturaL 
And although, in some cases, they manifest themselves like Instinct^ 
ibej can be explained as rising out of the constitution of the human 
mind and the circumstances of the human condition. 

See Smith, Theory cf Mot. Sent,, pt. vi. sect. 2, ch. 1 ; Stewart, 
Act. and Mot, Fow,, voL i. pp. 83, 98-101 ; Beattie, Dissertation^ 
4^., p. 575. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
OF disposition. 



JDisposition, biaSea-is, in general, means the arrangement or relation 
in which the parts, constituting a whole, stand to one another 
(Aristotle, Metaphys,, lib. v. sect. 19). As applied to mind, it sup- 
poses the relation of its powers and principles to one another, and 
zather the resultant bias or tendency to be moved by some of them 
means than by others. 
Disposition is Natural and Primary, in so far as it arises firom 

original endowment of body or of mind. 
Bodily constitutions, as affecting the prevailing "biaa oi ^Jji^ mvcA^ 

have heen called Temperaments ; and have "been to\i\ii!©a!v^^ voJ^ 
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tliL* S^iiiffuhif^ tlir Choltric^ the MtlancholiCj and the Phhgmatk. 
To thi'sc liari Ktii ailiUil aiiuthcr, called the Nervou» Ttm'pnamaiA 
(FfnclitiTsh'lH'ii, Mni, J'»yrh(Jiitfiff\}. 109). According as the 'bodily 
const it lit ion of individiiaU am U* cliaracterisscd by one or other of 
tlioso t'liitliets, a cnmsi)ondin«^ difference will be found in the geoenl 
state or JUsjfOnitivn of tlie mind ; and there will be a bias or tenden^ 
to Ik* iiiovc<l by certain jirincipU'S of action rather than by others. 

Mind is essentially one. liut we s^x^ak of it as having a CQDi* 
Rtitution, and as containing certain primary elements ; and,aoo(idf 
iw^ as tliL'se elements are combined and balanced, there may Im 
difl'erenci's in the constituti<in of individual minds, just as then 
are difference's of Unlily lemjteraments ; and these differences nay 
give rise to a JJisjiosUion or bias, in the one case more directly 
than in the otlier. Acconling as Intellect, or Sensitivily, or WBli 
prevails in any individual mind, there ^nll be a correspondent \m 
resulting;. 

But it is in reference to ori<{inal differences in the Primorjf 
Desires, that differences of Disposition are most observable. Any 
Desire, when ])owerful, draws over the other tendencies of the mind 
to its side, gives a colour to the whole character of the man, and 
manifests its influence throughout all his temper and conduct. His 
thoughts ruu in a ][)articular channel, without his being sensible that 
they do so, exce^^t ])y tlie result. There is an under-current <rf 
feeling, flowing continually within him, which only manifests itself 
by the direction in which it ctirries him. This constitutes his 
temper.® Disposition is the sum of a man's desires and feelings. 

The inferior animals have not only the powers and instincts 
common to the s^x^cies, but characteristics peculiar to the individual ; 
and we say of one horse that he is vicious, and of another that he is 
well-temix?red. So it is with men. All have the great constituent 
elements of their common nature; hut these are differently pro- 
portioned and combined ; and hence arise differences of Di^)osition. 
But, in beings capable of reason and reflection, there must also arise, 
from the general current of their thoughts and feelings, great varieties 
of Dispositiwi ; and these varieties are very much increased, by the 
influence of Association and other circumstances, in the life and 
experience of individuals. (Galen, Liher quod animi mares corporis 
iemperamenta sequuntur, Oixjra, torn, iv., Li^js. 1822.) 

' • Hm bilanoe of out animal prlnciplea, \ natural temper. C^Bj^, Act, Pow^ "Eamj 
1 tbUk, onwtitotes what we call v xnaii'a \ \\\. -^x.. \\. Oiv. %:) 
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CHAPTER IX, 

OF OPUflON.*® 

Abseht to anything as true is of three kinds or degrees, according 
to the evidence on which it rests. When we receive anytliing as 
true, on evidence which is conclusive to us and to all men, we liave 
Knotoledge, properly so called — that is. Certainty or Science. When 
the evidence on which we receive anything as true is quite sufficient 
to satisfy us, but not such as all other men must necessarily accept, 
otur Assent is called our Conviction or Persuasion. And when the 
evidence on which our belief rests is not quite conclusive or satis- 
fjEWtory, but only probable, our yielding to it is called our Judgment or 
Opinion. Inhere can be no room for Opinion in matters of Science^ nor 
in matters of Fact, of which we have Certain Knowledge, It is only 
in cases in which the evidence is barely probable, that our belief or 
judgment is called our Opinion. Of two contradictory pro|)06itions, 
one must be true and the other false. Of two Opinions contradicting 
each other, neither may be absurd ; because there may be probable 
evidence in support of both. 

As our Desires, Passions, and Affections are connected, in their 
origin and development, with the knowledge which we have of their 
objects. Opinion may be said to be, not merely the condition of these 
states of Feeling, but an element of them. 

But Opinion may also be foimd, in a separate form, as a principle 
of action. As beings possessed of understanding and reason, men 
cannot be carried about by every impulse of blind Feeling ; but, 
looking to actions and their issues, they come to some conclusion 
concerning them. They make up their minds; they form an 
Opinion concerning situations and circumstances in which they 
are liable to be placied. The Opinion remains when the groimds 
of it are forgotten, and continues to influence their conduct. 

Such Opinions, concerning the objects and events of human life, 
as all men are led necessarily to form, may be called Natural and 
Primary principles of action. Of this kind are the principles of 
common sense, or of ordinary prudence. These, however, are Pegu- 
lating rather than Impelling principles ; they are Guides rather than 
Springs of human. conduct 

M Opinion is described by FUto as the I Milton calls it "knowledge In the 
transition from ignorance to knowledge.: I ihg." 
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In ncMition to thnte, there often resalt, from the experienoe fi( 
imiivitiimlK, imrticular 0}*ini<mSj founded on what has heen peeolnr 
in tliat I'XiN'ricncis wliich these individuals adopt and act upon in 
aftfT-lifc. Hut, »s these are not original hut acquired, they hekng 
|)ruiH>rly to the Order of Secondary and FacUtiouB prinraples. Tb 
tlilM Order, iiidee<i, heIon<; most of the Opinions which pteyaiL smon| 
the bulk uf mankind. They have been instilled into them \if 
authority and iHlucation, or adopted through indolence or imitatkn*) 
and ant the n>Hult of those innumerable influencesy which tn 
continnuUy at work in altering the social character of men. (Bad, 
Ad, J*ou\, Essay iii. pt. 3, ch. 2 ; Thomson, Outlines of Laws t/ 
Thouijht, p. 304.) 



ORDER III. 

SECONDARY AND FACTITIOUS. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF ASSOCIATION. 

" The subject of the Association of ideas,** says Mr. Stewart (^PhU. (f 
Hum. Mind, vol. i. ch. 5), " naturally divides itself into two parts. 
Tlie First relates to the influence of Association in regulating the 
succession of our thoughts; the Second, to its influence on the 
Intellectual powers, and on the moral character, by the more indis- 
soluble combinations which it leads us to form in infancy and early 
youth.*' 

Section I. — TJie influence of Association in regulating the 

succession of our Thoughts, 

The doctrine of Association, as regulating the succession of our 
thoughts, can be traced back, tlu-ough the schoolmen and early 
fathers of the church, up to Aristotle. Hobbes, who silently follows 
him, calls it (Leviathan, pt. i. ch. 3) " the consequence or train of 
imaginations, the train of thoughts and tCLenta-Y discoivrc^fcr Ha 
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it is of two sorts. The first is unguided, without design, and 

= -^t^ooiu^nt. The second is more constant, as being regulated by some 

_: tmte and design — that is, it is Sponianetms or IntentioneU. 

- -. -, Ereiy kind of mental affection or movement may enter into the 

^ j^nun of thought. And the word Association, in this use of it, denotes, 

^l/pierely, that those mental movements, or modes of consciousness, 

^ fBikfW in a certain succession or order ; the inquiry being chiefly as 

> |0 the laws which regulate this succession or order. 

According to Aristotle, the ccmsecution of thoughts is either Neces- 
mry (xr Habitual, By the Necessary consecution of thoughts, it is 
px>bable that he meant that connection or dependence subsisting 
between notions, one of Which cannot be thought without our think- 
ing the other; as Cause and Effect, Means and End, Quality and 
Substance, Body and Space. This ccmsecution or connection of 
thoughts admits of no further explanation, than to say that such is 
the constitution of the human mind. 

The Habitval consecution of thoughts differs in different indivi- 
duals. But the general laws according to which it is regulated are 
' chiefly three, viz : — ^The law of Similars, the law of Contraries, and 
the law of Co<idjacentsJ^ From the time of Aristotle, these laws have 
been noticed and illustrated by all writers on the subject. But, it 
has been thought that these may be reduced to one supreme and 
"^ universal law; and Sir James Mackintosh expresses his surprise 
(JHssert, p. 348, Edit, Whewelt) that Dr. Brown should have spoken 
of this as a discovery of his own, when the same thing had been 
hinted by Aristotle, distinctly laid down by Hobbes, and fully un- 
folded both by Hartley and Condillac 

The brief and obscure text of Aristotle, in his Treatise on Memory 
and Reminiscence, has been explained as containing the universal 
law as to the consecution of thoughts (Reid's Works, Edited by Sir 
W. Hamilton, p. 897). It is proposed to call this the law of Bed' 
integration, *' Thoughts which have, at any time, recent or remote, 
stood to each other in the relation of coexistence, or immediate con- 
secution, do, when severally reproduced, tend to reproduce each 
other." In other words, "The parts of any total thought, when 
subsequently called into consciousness, are apt to suggest, inmie- 
diately, the parts to which they were proximately related, and 
mediately, the whole of which they were co-constituent," 

In generalizing the phenomena of Association many philosophers 

u A portrait anggcsta the orfgioal, a gidnt a dwaxf, ODA ikxci^V ^QbA iX^n(\.T»sXNft>K.. 
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have exclusively regarded this law of BedintegrcUion ;" and hUve sa- 
tisfied themselves with saying, that '* thoughts are recalled together, or 
associated, because they previously co-existed in the mind." But this 
reduction, when carefully examined, will be found not altogether satis- 
factory ; although it may hold with ideas of SenscUion and Reflection. 

Before the parts of any total thought can be associated, so that 
the recurrence of one shall infer the reproduction of the othas, 
it is necessary, as a condition, that they have been previously 
present together in the mind. But the proper cause of th^ power 
which one thought may be said to acquire of calling up an- 
other, is to be found, not so much in the fact of their previoos 
co-existence, as in some relation perceived between them by the 
mind; and to the perceiving of which relation their previous co- 
existence may have furnished occasion and opportunity. Previous 
co-existence, or the fact of their having been simultaneously expe- 
rienced, may also constitute a relation between two or more thoughts ; 
and because they have entered as parts into one total thought, the 
recurrence of any one of the parts may infer the recurrence of any 
other, or of all the other parts. But previous co-existence is only 
one of the many relations which subsist between our thoughts ; and 
every relation which has been once perceived has a tendency, mcseor 
less, to lead the mind from one thought to another. In order, how- 
ever, to the perceiving any relation between two or more mental 
movements, it is necessary that they be present together in the 
mind. So that previous co-existence is the universal condition under 
which, rather than the universal law according to which, the reciff- 
rence of our thoughts is regulated, and our ideas associated, in the 
way of Bedintegration. But Redintegration is not the only nor 
universal law according to which Association takes place. 

The mind does not necessarily impress a whole upon all the suo 
cessive trains of our ideas. Neither is it necessary that the facts crf» 
train of associations should have previously co-existed in the mmd. 
** In some cases they have co-existed, and to this fact of their co- 
existence is owing their tendency to reproduce one another; bnl 
more frequently they have had no such previous alliance in the 
mind. An object never before perceived may suggest an old &niiliir 
object; while, again, an object frequently perceived may suggest 
in different moments very different and even quite new trains of 

^ Hobbea, Leviathan^ ch. 3; Hum., Not. p. 17 ; Leibnitz, Nowv ButA»^ L % di^SI 
Mau JnaljfsU <ifHum. Mind, cYl 3 
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thought. Ware it not for this characteristic of tho principle of asso- 
ciation, the field of oar knowledge would have been comparatively 
narrow, confined as it must have been to the relations which, from 
actual observation, we had stored in our minds. We could never 
have been able to get out of the past wheel or circle of our thoughts. 
As it is, the suggestive capacity continually started by everything 
around us, is, in all active and cultivated minds, ever entering on 
&esh fields of intellectual interest, and acquiring fresh stores of 
knowledge."— Tulloch, Theitfm, pp. 213, 214. 

Sir W. Hamilton says (JLect,^ vol. ii. p. 239), " Out of this uni- 
versal law (^RedinUgnxtion) every special law of Association may 
easily be evolved, as they are only so many modified expressions of 
this common principle, so many applications of it to cases more or 
less particular." Tet in his Theory of Mental Reproduction (Iteid*8 
Works, p. 912) he says, " We must recur to Repetition as an ultimate 
jMrinciple of reproduction, and not rest satisfied, as has been done, 
with that of Redintegration^" And he adds, p. 913, " To complete 
the general laws of reproduction we must recognize the Law of 
Preference, which is that * Thoughts are suggested not merely by 
force of the general subjective relation subsisting between them* 
gelves; they are also suggested in prop^tion to the relation of 
interest (from whatever source), [in which these stand to the indi- 
vidual mind.' " This seems to throw the matter back to the position 
111 which it was left by Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart, when they said 
that there is no possible relation between our ideas which may 
tiot be the ground of association, and that different relations will 
suggest more readily to different minds and under different circum- 
stances. 

Section II. — The influence of Association in forming permanent 
comhinatians of Thoughts and Feelings. 

The train of thought is made up not merely of ideas or cognitions, 

Imt of feelings and every mental mode of which we are conscious. 

When these are said to be associated in the train of thought, all that 

iji meant is, that we are conscious of them according to a certain order 

Ijliid- succession. But the inquiry now is concerning more permanent 

Bobinations of thoughts and feelings which take place in accordance 

& the law of AssodcUion. 

Associated ideals, in this sense of the phrase, are not to be con- 
Bbonded with complex ideas. The ideas or notioiiB'w\i\Oa. \^^ lojr 

r"- 
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the sensible qualities which co-exist in one object, as an apple, loe 
not said to be associated ; because the qualities naturally and really 
co-exist, and the ideas we have of them, taken together, make up the 
complex idea we have of the object to which they belong ; and none 
of the ideas can be regarded as the cause or antecedent condition d 
the rest. 

After having tasted an apple, the mere sight of one, without tu&ig 
it, may rccal the ideas of its smell and flavour. But neither ooold 
these ideas bo properly called associaUd ideas; because, althoo^ 
they blend and unite with the idea derived from the sight of sn 
apple, still, they arc ideas of qualities which really belong to ths 
object perceived. 

fiut, suppose in eating an apple we had made use of a frnit-knift^ 
then a connection is established in our minds between an apple and 
a fruit-knife ; so that, when the idea of the one is present, the idea 
of the other also will appear ; and those two ideas are said to be 
associated in the way of combination. 

Or the same kind of connection may be established between t^ 
feelings, or between a cognition and a feeling, or between a feeling 
and a volition, — between any two or more mental movements. 

In cutting anything we may have wounded our finger ; and afte^ 
wards the sight of the knife will raise a sense or feeling of the wound. 
Having eaten of honey, we have afterwards suffered pain ; and, when 
honey is again presented, there will be a feeling of dislike, and a 
purpose to abstain from it. 

The Association which thus takes place between different mental 
movements is more than mere juxtaposition of separate things. It 
amounts to a perfect combination or fusion (James Mill, AnaiysiSi 
ch. 3, p. 75). And, as in matter compounds have properties which 
are not manifested by any of the component parts, in their separate 
state, so it is in mind : the result of various thoughts and feelings 
being fused into one whole, may be to produce a new principle, with 
properties differing from the separate influence of each individual 
thought and feeling. In this way many Secondary and ^aetUiovt 
principles of action are formed. (See Hutcheson, Inquiry into Ofe 
Origin of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue^ sect. 6, pts. iii. xL xiL; 
Locke, On the Hum, Understand,, book ii. ch. 33 ; Locke, On ^ 

^onduct of the Understand,^ sect. 41 ; Whewell, Fre/ace to Macki^ 
h^s Dissert.^ p. 34.) 



d^^ 
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CHAPTER IL 

OF HABIT. 

Hahtt may be defined to be " a facility in doing a thing, and an 
mdination to do it, acquired by having done ^ it more or less fre- 
quently.'* Custom or use means the doing of a thing frequently. 
"Bahit is the resultant effect on mind or body, or on both. ** How 
use doth breed a habit in a man I " 

To Habit, as involving a facility in doing things which have been 
done frequently, may be traced all the arts of human Ufe, and all the 
pKOgress and improvement of which they are susceptible. But it is 
of Habit, as implying tendency or indination to do what has been 
done frequently, that the moral philosopher takes cognizance. 

In many cases, the tendency or inclination to do what has been 
done frequently, is distinctly felt ; in other cases, we are scarcely con- 
scious of it. The effects of repetition or Custom extend to the body 
as well as to the mind. Bodily limbs and organs acquire strength 
and activity by being frequently exercised. The effect of repeated 
indulgence in any kind of food or drink is to create an artificial 
appetite, which, like a natural appetite, indicates its existence by a 
state of body. It is in such cases that we are most distinctly con- 
scious of an inclination to do what Habit prompts. But even in 
those cases in which no effect is known to be produced upon, the body, 
and those in which we are not distinctly conscious of it, some obscure 
Inclination of mind or tendency of body may be presumed — other- 
wise the act would not be done. 

Mr. Stewart was of opinion (PhU. of Hum, Mind, pt. i. ch. 2), 
•* That those actions which are originally voluntary always continue 
so ; although in the case of operations which are become halHtual in 
consequence of long practice, we may not be able to recollect every 
different volition.** On the other hand, Dr. Beid has said {Act. 
Pow,, Essay iii. pt. ii. ch. 3), "I conceive it to be a part of our 
constitution, that what we have been accustomed to do, we acquire 
not only a facility but a proneness to do on like occasions ; so that 
it requires a particular will or effort to forbear it, but to do it 



n It maybe saM tliat Habits are fonned 
not only by acts of oofmmission but by acts 
of omimmt. Indolence is a habit formed 
bj neglecting to do what shonld have l>een 



done. Bat the not doing any outward act 
is the result of an Internj^r;^, u?' deter- 
mination of mind. 
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. .:r»^ Tf^rr often, no inD ol flOL* Dr. Hstky, Ok Jfasiii 

: ; . 1* ^. 1<X0 L»i {cvrioailj lutieed opoatiau^m idonnte^ 
'.:.*■ \\f.it.":«fs mr^jniiiz 1cm and Ich <ii— w^i*^ alleBClK< 
-Ai.<i )«-r^;:.r uxibto-flBTf. ThoK he cftUed "ohbi cf ■ciitiwJi 
jfL-.-i:..' ::it>^ aut'.AAatic ooci.* What, in the tiine cf Hutky,^ 
rii-n- L'::*>f* ^it coiijitrtuK, not cxpbined hy his hypothenicC^ 
*.'• ..*, ii^y now l« cailc^l an aKertained &ct; lor later rannteA] 
iJivi-ji^o.-y liare ptuviti that morem ai ta^ wlwthcr bodily or w^l 
Hhich were at fint made in ccmeqiienoe of a T«rfitiQn,0QDMt»1 
w i:-n-i«-atiiius and are niade without efibrt or ooncuiTCDoe; ini«lli] 
wirh'iiit cmnc'iouaneM on our part. (Dr. Carpenter, Ph 
])T. Syirjoijs On HMt PhyndogkaBy fmtidend; Sir Gilbert B«f| 
On Alutculfir MfAioH.) 

How it is that we come to have a ™^*»*al inclination or a Inttf ! 
u\At'A\cy to the doin;; of what has been done frequently, we oM 
f'X plain. Hut we can note the ciivanutanoeB under idiidi Aii 
iricl illation or tendency grows up — some of the oanditiou uriv' 
wliicli the {ifiwer of Habit is generated. 

1. In oriler to acquire a Habit, it is neoeaaary that the act 1m » 
\KrAU:i\ at re<^lar and moderate intervala. 

It i8 not enough to know how a thing is to he done ; the act nait 
br; reiKAtcd. By regularly doing so the body aeema to aeqidiBi 
greater jilia))ility and [>romptitude in seconding the voliticHisof Ab 
a^Mit ; and his determinations, at the same time, become moreqaii 
and ready. 

2. Inclination or tendency may be acquired, and the power of 
Habit formed, in reference to things the doing of which is not Dflto- 
niUy, nor at first, aj^reeable. 

Many of those articles of food and luxury which are enjoyed wiA 
HO much relish, and sought with so much eagerness, are not nataraUyi 
nor at first, agreeable. Many of the arts, and professions^ andpa^ 
Huits of human life, which are at first engaged in with reluctioa^ 
oorno to be prosecuted with satisfaction. Optimum vitm genus eligU8, 
'Mm conauetudo/aciet j'ucundum. 

3. When a Habit has been fully formed, there is not only pleason 
"1 complying with its tendency or power, but pain and difficulty in 
'**i^ it. (Arist. Eth. lib. ii. cap. 3.) 

j?? *^"^ of a Habit amounts, in many cases, to the orestidi 

""nDetite. Now, appetite consists of a sensation of 

^ of relief. T\ie gca^XtoyiOtfsrL ol \3bia& desire is 
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Itataupamed with pleasure, and the denial of it with pain. In like 
iMwuier, Habits, when fully formed, call, at recurring intervals, for 
Pfafr indulgence ; the repetition c^ the indulgence removes the un- 
Wtty feeling, and is accompanied with pleasure ; the delay or denial 
mM {oolongs or increases the uneasy feeling. It is in this way that 
fMiit has any power over us, and comes to be a Spring of Action. 

4b Habits may be distinguished, — 

Objectively^ into Generic and Specific, according as they are 
in reference to single, isolated acts or indulgences, or in 
to acts which constitute a course of conduct or a mode of 
A life of solitude and retirement, or a life of active employ- 
tHnsA — ^a town life or a country life, is made up of a series or train of 
jjMliB which have a certain affinity, and give rise to Habits which 
Jb*y be called Generic. The use of tobacco, or of any particular 
jbod^ gives rise to a Habit which may be called Specific, 
liV b. Subjectivdy, into Active and Passive, according as the agent is 
Hbtive or passive as to their formation and power. When Habits 
Jltonifest themselves by an increased facility of acting, they may be 
oalled Active ; and when they manifest themselves by the recurrence 
0jf thoughts, and feelings, and inclinations, which come into the 
mind readily and of course, by reason of their having been there before, 
4liey may be called Passive. The use, which we gradually acquire, 
4|f the organs of speech in speaking, and of the hand in writing, are 
^examples of Active Eabits, The readiness witli which the meaning 
i>f words is understood by us, when we read, and when we hear 
.them pronoimced, are examples of Passive Habits. 

6. While practical Habits are formed and strengthened by repeti- 
.tion, the passive impressions connected with them, by being repeated, 
^grow weaker. 

Before any voluntary act is done, in the first instance, some object 
of sense or thought is present to the mind, and some feeling is ex- 
cited which prompts to action. We are passive under the impression 
of the feeling, and the feeling grows weaker by being repeated, 
while, at the same time, the Habit of acting in accordance with the 
feeling is confirmed. ** Perception of danger," says Butler (Analogy, 
pt i. ch. 5), "is a natural excitement of passive fear and active 
caution ; and, by being inured to danger. Habits of the latter are 
gradually wrought, at the same time that the former gradually 
lessens." 

6. As practical Habits are formed and 8tieii^\i«vifti^\i^ T«^'c^\^sii. 
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of the acts to which they have reference, so they can only be 1nx)ken 
off and weakened by int^mission of the acts, or by repeated acts of 
a contrary kind and tendency. Cease to do evil, learn to do welL 

Habits of intemperance can only be got the better of by repeated 
acts of self-denial and restraint. Reflection, or remonstranGe and 
admonition, are of use only in so far as they may lead to a lesolntiofi 
or purpose ; but unless the resolution or purpose is carried out into 
act, nothing is done effectually to break the power of Habit. Yet 
no delusion is more common than for men to flatter t^emaelves that 
the power of evil ELabit is giving way within them, while yet thejr 
are not doing anything which, in accordance with the law by which 
the ELabit was acquired, can have the slightest tendency to aooom- 
plish their deliverance. The causes of this mischievous delusion are 
various. 

1. The pause of exhaustion or repletion, which f<^ows a ooursc 
of vicious indulgence, is mistaken for the sober re-asoendency of 
reason. 

2. The removal of the means of gratifying vicious Habits k mis- 
taken for the decay of their power. 

3. The abandoning of one vicious Habit to indulge mare &e^y in 
some other, which is less scandalous, is mistaken for reformation. 

The capacity of acquiring Habits is only to be found in living 
beixigs. The acclimatisation of plants has been thought to resemUe 
Habit. The docility of the inferior animals implies the ci^Mci^ <tf 
acquiring Habits. In them, this capacity is limited. In man, it 
extends to everything, and is most important for good or evil. 
(Arist. Eth,y lib. iii. cap. 5; Kames, Criticism, voL L cb. 14; 
Reid, Act, Fow,, Essay iii. pt. i. ch. 3 ; FOTsyth, Mor, Science, cb. 
18 ; Hutcheson, Inquiry Concerning Beauty, sect. 7 ; Beattie^ 
Dissert, of ImagincUion, ch. 2 ; Tucker, Light of Nature, vol. ii. cL 
31 ; Locke, Condu^ of Understand,, sect 4; Bacon, Adv, of Lwn^ 
ing, book vii.) 



CHAPTER III, 



OP HABIT AND INSTINCT. 



Thebe are several points in which Habit and Instinct so dosdy 
^^eaemble one another that they axe \ia\Ae \jo \^ co-founded. 
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^jX* They are alike in the pron^pHtude with whioh they mge fo 
|rtk)o. A man under the influence of a well-formed Habit goes 
Inongh the movements to which it has reference, as promptly as the 
pginial whose movements are stimulated by Instinct. 
4: 3w Instinct and Habit are alike in the power which they exercise 
poer those who are subject to their sway. An inveterate Habit is 
ImoBt as difficult to overcome as an implanted Instinct 
jv8. Instinct and Habit are alike in the extent of their sway. For, 
iplkile the various tribes of animals have their peculiar and appro- 
priate Instincts, the various tribes and fiimilies of men have their 
pBGoliar customs and manners — that is, Habits (nr modes of life. 
*.,4z» It has been thought that, as Instincts are transmitted from one 
Ipmeraticm to another, so Habits may also be ircmamiisiUe, But 
lius can only be admitted in a very limited sense. Man derives his 
Jiodily frame in the way of inherit^ice; and, in so far as bodily 
jiemperament may lead to particular indulgences, oc bodily endow- 
ment may fit for performii^ any manual operation with dexterity, 
the resultant Habits may be said to have been transmitted ; but no 
farther. Indeed, this is just the pime and cardinal distinction 
l>etween Instinct and Habit. 

. 1. Instinct is implanted, in full fc»rm and vigour, from the first ; 
tvrbile Habit is acquired by degrees. 

- 2. Instinct belongs to species; Habit to individuals. All bees 
jyod all beavers build their cells and their habitations in the same 
ivay, all the world over ; but men, in different places, follow different 
plans. 

3. Instinct is always useful, and tends to the conservation of the 
nature in which it is implanted ; Habit may grow up in reference 
to what is hurtful, as well as in reference to what is useful. 

4. The natural gratification of Instinct continues to give pleasure ; 
the indulgence of Habit may cease to do so. What a tumult of 
satisfaction and alacrity pervades a hive of bees, when pursuing their 
instinctive operations I How dull and listless are men often seen, 
when complying with their inveterate Habits I 

The attempt to reduce Habit to a kind of Instinct derives plausi- 
bility from the fact, that while the passive impressions, or feelings, 
which prompt to action, in the first instance, grow weaker by the 
repetition of the action, the practical Habit is, at the same time, 
strengthened and confirmed. Hence it is that tMu'^ VcxO^i ^xa 
done frequently come to he done without auy eSotV. cli ^XkoJosscl, 
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and aliiKHit without oonaciousnefls. Habit, when full fonned, openis 
like ail Instinct or blind impulse, prompting to an end or actie^ ^^ 
without any will or intention on the part of the agent. It imtUi 
which k-d Hisliop lk>rkcley (Siris, Na 267) to identify the mdli 1*^ 
of Instinct and Habit, and Dr. Iteid to classify them togetfao^H |^ 
l>rinciplc8 which he calk'd MochanicaL The similarity of InitU 
and Habit is ahio implied in the oommim saying, that Gnston k 
a second naturc. But this second nature grows up with our o» 
sciousncHs and concurrence ; and although it may oomey by degW 
to operate like a first nature, still, the fact that the one is mpnmiUm 
tendency, while the other is an acquired tendency, is sofifioieDt tl 
distinguish between Instinct and Habit. Instinct is a blind im- 
pulse ; Habit implies intelligence and wilL Instinct is perfect il 
first ; Habit is perfected by degrees. Instinct is oonfined to a 
action or train of actions, from which it never deviates^ and beyoni 
which it cannot go; Habit may be acquired in doing anything. 
Instinct is indestructible ; ELabit may be abandoned, InstinBt ii 
the law of mere conservation or continuance; Habit is the lawcf 
progress and improvement^ and is suited to beings who are inteiligont 
and free, and whose nature is capable of alteration and advancement 
Instinct is stereotyped ; Habit is movable, and admits of oonectiaD 
and improvement. Sir H. Holland has said, ^ Though habits coo* 
tracted in life often assume the character of instincts in their pe^ 
sistence, regularity, and separation from voluntary control, yet mmt 
we regard them in their origin and nature as essentially distinct 
principles of action," (Chapters on Physidogy, ch. x.) 



CHAPTER IV. 



OP HABIT AND ASSOCIATION. 



Can the phenomena of Habit and Association be reduced to one law? 
And, if so, can Habit explain Association, or can Association explain 
Habit? 

Both views have been taken. 

L Can Association explain the phenomena of Habit ? 

In Barrow's Works (vol. iii., 8vo., Lond., 1846, p. 287) there is a 
latm thesis, in which it is attempted lo ^Qi^^ V)[^\< ^^E^»\»x. y& -^tA 
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different from Memory, which operates mider the influence of 
AflBodation. 

Dr. Hartley professes to explain the power of Habit by Associa- 
tion ; yet he makes it a necessary condition to the Association of 
ideas, that they shall have co-existed a BujfieierU number of times, 
. Mr. Stewart thinks it more philosophical to resolve the power of 
Habit into the Association of ideas, than to resolve the Association 
of ideas into Habit (PhU. of Hum. Mind, ch. 6). Yet in his Out- 
Unea (sect 6) he says that, " The connecting of different thouj^hts in 
meh a manner that the one seems spontaneously to follow the 
other, M the effect of custom/* 

Dr. Brown'uses the term Suggestion as synonymous with Associa- 
tion, and says (Led, 43) that, ** What is called the power of Habit 
is Suggestion, and nothing more." 

But the stated and certain way in which the inclination to |)er- 
form habitual actions recurs, and the greater strength which the 
inclination gradually acquires, are not accounted for by Suggestion 
cr Association. (Chalmers, Nat. Hied,, book iii. ch. 4; Hazlitt, 
On Principles of Human Action, p. 48.) 

2. Can Habit explain the phenomena of Association ? 

Dr. Held says (InteU, Pow,, Essay iv. ch. 4), " That trains of 
thinking, which, hj' frequent repetition, have become familiar, 
should spontaneously offer themselves to our fancy, seems to require 
no other original quality but the power of Habit.*' 

On this passage Sir W. Hamilton has remarked (Beid's Works, 
p. 387), " We can as well explain Habit by Association, as Associa- 
tion by Habit." 

But may not the phenomena of both be resolved into the effects 
of one general law, the law of familiarity, repetition, or Custom f 

All who treat of Memory, Suggestion, or Association, speak of 
the influence of repetition, familiarity, or Custom ; and the formation 
of Habit goes forward under the same influence ; so that the phe- 
nomena of both may be reduced to the same law. It has been 
attempted to show this by Dr. Tumbull. (Principles of Mot, Phil,, 
ch. 3.) 

He represented Association of ideas as antecedent or ancillary to 
Habit. But Association of ideas takes place according to the law 
of repetition or Custom, and may be called Habit. Thore are Habits 
of memory. Habits of judging. Habits of feeling, and Habits 
reasoning, as well as Habits of acting; and although the term i 
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U iiauallj ipplied to the 'doing of soma onrett aot» to the curying of 
a volition into practical effect, we aoquire the proneneaa and fitdlitj 
of this kintl, iu the flame way, and m acoordanoe with the nmo 
law, OA tliat by which we aoqoize a fiMsility and pranenen to fcUov 
IMirticuLir traiua of thoughts, or to cheriah pastioolar faalmgp- 

Thu fact of their having been once flimnltaDoonalj eKperieooedlij 
the mind, is not, in every case, aofScient to eataUiah a pomiflaai 
anBociation betwivn two or mote mental moTementa ; and the ftotcf 
having once done an action ia not mifficient to fivm a pfactioal hatt 
of doing it under similar ciicomatanoea. So that pveTioiiB co-eziiliaBi 
is Uie condition under which, rather than the lawaoooiding to wlueh^ 
Association of idius and the fonnatioa of Hafaita take jdaoOi B 
gives occasion for the effecta of the hiw of repetitioa or Otukm tote 
manifested. For, let mental movements be frequently expericnoBd 
at the same time, and an association is establiahed between them; 
or, let an action be done frequently, and the leomrenoe of any of the 
circumstances under which it was done will awaken the deabe to do 
it again. And, as associated ideas recur more easily from the t^ 
quency with which they have lecuiied, so actions doiie frequently 
come to bo done more easily also ; a greater dexterity in doing t ht ff ^ 
and a stronger desire to do them being the result. (Ghnuxl Or 
OeniuSf pt. ii. sect. 2 ; Beattie On Imaginatum, oh* 2, sect. 3.) 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE FORMATION OF SECONDARY AND FACTITIOUS 
PRINCIPLES OF ACTION. 

The influence of the law of repetition or Cttstom extends not only to 
ideas, but to all our thoughts and feelings. When these are said to 
be Jsaociated, it is now meant, not merely that they recur in sue- 
cession to each other, but that they are so perfectly blended that 
they can no longer be disjoined. And the result of this union or 
combination is a Secortdary or Factitious principle of action. The 
formation of such principles takes place in accordance with the law 
of repetition or Custom, 
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SBcnoN I. 

In a general view, the influence of thi'ji law niay Ui mniti in 
Education, Man has a nature. That nature ha« cfrrtain rjfi^nal 
principles and primitive tendencies. The bnsineM of Mlucati<;n Is tr> 
draw out these, and to direct and reflate them In the iirrjsfjcutlon 
of their proper objects. And the whole procem of ttiwchinfi^ and 
training, Doctrima and IXicipUfM^ goes on in accordance with the 
law of repetition or Cuttom, 

It is the same with the influence of Example, Man is a social 
being, and delights in the company and convene of his fellow- 
creatures. He is prone to imitation ; and the language, and mannerSf 
and conduct of those with whom ho is familiarly associated ar«f 
gradually adopted by him. 

Even the general society in which a man lives has an effect \\\fim 
his character and conduct. What SAfaahUmahU in dress or f^iamrmt, 
tn the way of speaking, or in the mode of living, is associated with 
ideas of elegance and comfort, and, under the influence of such 
views, comes to be desired and followed. (Stewart, EUm, qf Phil., 
vol. i. ch. 5.) 

Education^ Example^ and Fashion are brought to bear iifKHi a 
man as the member of a family, a community, or a country. lint 
if he be regarded as an individual, similar influences may lie wjiu to 
be at work, in a similar way, to alter his character and con<luct. 

From some peculiarity in his mental eonstUuHon^ or in his fxxlilj/ 
temperament^ a man may be more inclined to gratify noma out: 
natural desire or passion — by repeated indulgence it may ac^piiro an 
undue predominance— other parts and principles of his nature will 
not be developed — his views and feelings will receive a tin^e from 
his practices, and his whole character and conduct may be modifif^l 
by the piu^uits to which he has devoted himself. 

A man's Experience of life may have been prosperous or atlvernc — 
familiar intercourse with the world and the things of the world may 
have been followed by satisfaction or disappointment — and according 
to the issue, his views and feelings, his habits and associations, will 
be cheerful or melancholy, solitary or sociaL 

Eealth and Sichiesa, when long continued, have a similar effect ; 
in accordance with the same law of Repetition or Oustom 
the gradual decays of age work similar changes in a s 
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aiitl tVrliiiins aud give rise to new thougbts. mad priodplfli. (SooA^ 
7/1^//. rhil^ ch. T. sect 2.) 

SEcnosr 11. 

li' more particular illustntioQ be eooghti it can be shown, k 
TvlVrt'iico t«> the iH'vcnil S|)riiig8 of Action, that they are all liable to 
bu changed in their intensity or directioiiy and may give place t» 
IM-inciplen thataro altogether Secondary and Factitioaa. 

ImitiHct, beinij; a blind impulse, admits of little alteration; mi 
the few octH which have been referred to Inatinot in man, sndi m 
«uckin<; and swallowing, can scarcely be chazacterifled asvirtooBi 
or viciou8, as right or wrong. 

Our Apitetitts may operate instinctively, in the first instance; Int 
in thoir future gratification, and development^ and direction, tfaey 
are very much under the influence of the law of Bepetition* ^ 
rejieated indulgence they become more frec^uent and imperiooa i& 
their demauds. Strange and artificial means are employed to grsiii^ 
them ; and by the growing power of Habit, a man may not only 
IxKiome addicted to the gross and frequent indulgenoe of lus Im- 
planteil Appetites, but may raise up within him a host of Factitiooi 
wants, the cravings, of which it may be difficult or next to impos- 
sible to deny, and the yielding to which may render his whole 
existence one continued alternation of indulgenoe and exhaustion, of 
excitement and prostration. Look at the victims of luxury, in 
reference to the Appetite of food, or the victims of intemperance, in 
reference to the Appetite of drink, and you may see the strange 
devices to which an original principle, when perverted or abused, 
may prompt, and the strange captivity to which a rational and 
responsible being may be reduced, when he allows the powrer of Evil 
Habits to acquire dominion over him. The effect of Association, too, 
is strikingly seen in the choice and use of articles which are selected 
. to gratify our Appetites, Different kinds of meat and drink are 
relished, at different periods of life, by different classes in society, 
and by the inhabitants of different countries. In all thl& the influ- 
ence of Fashion and Custom is very powerfully exhibited. 

The way in which Secondary and Factitious Desires are formed is 
tlfus stated by Mr. Stewart {Phil, Hum. Mind, ch. 5, pt. ii. sect. 3) : 
'* Whatever conduces to the gratification of any Natural Appetite, 
or of any natural Desire, is itself desired, on account of the end to' 
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which it is sabBenrient ; and hy being thus hoibUwdUy oMtodated^ in 
our apprehension, with agreeable objects, it frequently comes, in 
process of time, to be regarded as yalnable in itself^ indefjendently 
<^ its utility. It is thus that wealth becomes, with many, an 
ultimate object of pursuit; although, at first, it is undoubtedly 
valued merely on account of its subserviency to the attainment of 
other objects. 

The formation of Secondary or Factitious /Vstres implies the 
existence of Primary and Natural tendencies towards particular ends 
as objects. Some, indeed, have denied this, and have attempted to 
derive all our Desires from one general Desire of hapinness or well- 
being. But the very notion of happiness implies tendency towards 
some object, in the attainment of which happiness consists. So 
that, unless there were primitive tendencies, carrying us towards 
particular ends, the very notion of happiness or well-being in general 
could not be framed. 

Factitious and Secondary Desires may also arise frxnn Desires 
which are Natural and Primary having received a singular direction 
or an excessive indulgence. The Desire of Society may degenerate 
into a love of frivolity and amusement, altogether at variance with 
its primary and proper end and use. The Desire of power, instead 
of manifesting itself by exercising influence over others, may de- 
generate into oppression and tyranny. 

And, when our Natural Desires have been thwarted or crossed, 
they may give rise to principles very different in their tendency. 
Ambition, when sated or disappointed, may give place to disgust or 
melancholy ; and the love of society may be succeeded by misan- 
thropy and love of solitude. 

The Passions are peculiarly liable, when indulged to excess, to be 
altered in their aspect and tendency. The Passion of love, after 
leading to the most absurd extravagancies, has ended in utter loath- 
iiig of the beloved object. Fear, when too easily and frequently 
yielded to, degenerates into pusillanimity ; and, instead of guarding 
i^ainst danger, fancies it where it is not. 

Factitious and Secondary Passions may be generated in reference 
either, 1. To things towards which there is a Natural tendency; or, 
2. To things towards which there is no Natural tendency. 

1. Our Natural Feelings of the Sublime and Beautiful are not so 
strong nor permanent as to be called Passions. But, when frequently 
and vividly excited, they may acquire this form and chaisfitAV 
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h«?t.c« w« fffj^ttk of ft roMMum for Miunc, ft /Vumm for Fftinting^ t 
hjtiitum Uff hutiury. Tbe germ of all thew is in our HftteiBl leiiie 
of Um; HuMirii'; ari'l Beautiful^ which, by being cultiTftted, ezpandt 
m niiUtUiul din^ctiorus and givea birth to principleft which pnmqpt 
aii<i iuiUnitu'jt i\in fr^nation of many an aoooinpliahed cfaatactery and 
tii«; /iunfuitjt and cn/iymenta of many a happy life. 

*Z. 'V\t*i ti\uirHf;U!ri»iic of J'astian ia to stir and agitate the mind. 
TU*i tiXfilUittttiUt may not be free from pain, bat to manj it is fiili 
tti \tUAAurts. licncc it is that their plan of life is adyeDtnroiis and 
!>;!<], atA full of alternate hoijcs and fears. Not satisfied with 
th<; iiutt nmi of uncertainty and excitement to be met with in the 
tntlimry counie of human afiairsy some seek to increaae it» and 
voiuriUtrily ex|i(Me themselTes to risks from which they are natanlly 
fruti, iu fjrder tliat they may ox]^)erienoe that mental tamnlt whidi 
ttiii'lidM th«;ifi. In Uiis way, Gambling, Hunting, HorBe-iacing, and 
otli«;r \irwXu'Am and pursuits, of which some are pasnonatdy food, 
titay In) Wild to arise. There is no natural nor primary tendency 
mrryitiK us Uf ihtmu [larticular things. But that excitement whidi 
is iiicidttntal U) tlu5 working of oiur Passions is awakened by theiD' 
Hy lUtfKjiiiion Uiat excitement becomes more vivid and more neoeih 
Miry. IMeasing asscx^iations of various kinds gather ronnd sudi 
prncti(MM and pursuits, and Wiq passion for them, although Secondary 
luid KiUititiouH, UHuriw a place and obtains an attention from many, 
which they will not give to things of primary and paramount inteKst 
luid inifKjrtanco. 

The )x)wer of Ilabit and the influence of Association are very 
obvious in reference to the Affections. 

The MaUivoltmi Affections, when frequently or long indnlged, 
iMxpilru a strength and iuvetcrocy which alter their nature and use, 
and (uiuse them to extend, beyond their original object, to eveiy 
(KsrHon UiAt Clin in any way bo associated or connected with him. 
** A num," says Locke (Kssay on Hum, Understand,, book ii. ch. 33), 
** nixMvoH a H(>nHil)lo injury from another, thinks on the man and 
that iwXUm over and over, and by ruminating on them strongly or 
luuoh in his mind, ho conients these two ideas together that he 
ninkt'H th(*ni almost one ; never thiuks on the man, but the pain 
and (liHpli'aMuit^ he sulTivcd come into his mind with it, so that he 
MMiroe diMtinguislu'S them, but lias as much aversion for the one as 

ho other. Thus, hatreds are often begotten upon slight and almost 

luiocout occasions, and quanrels pro^iagatcd and continued in the 
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■PQritd.'' It is in the aame way that party spirit in religion, in 
IdiiioBy and in philosophy is engendered. And many of those 
JMHraasonable antipathies and dislikes which mar the beauty of indi- 
^.li&iial character and the happiness oi social life are to be accounted 
, iirjn a similar way. The difference between a hasty and vindictive 
and a mild and placable disposition may depend, not so much on 
.iinginal difference of constitution and temperament, as on making 
$twise and happy use of the laws of Assodaticm, and turning our 
Hiooghts from what is irritating and painful to what is soothing and 
•heerful. 

*: The BenevoUni Affections are very much strengthened by exercise. 
tt» passive impressions may grow weaker, but the practical prin* 
wipUs of Compassion and Charity grow stronger. If^ instead of 
drawing fancy pictures of distress, we seek out and try to relieve 
the sad realities of suffering which are around us in the world, we 
may not shed such copious floods of tears, nor manifest so much 
lisible emotion as those to whom these things are strange, but there 
will grow up in us a more quick and generous sensibility to the 
wants and woes of others, — a skill and success in administering to 
them, and a perseverance and energy, aooompafiied by a kindliness 
and dexterity, in our endeavours to mitigate and remove them, 
which, when compared with our first vague, and imeasy, and undi- 
rected feelings of Pity, may be called new prindpies <f action. 

Esteem and Eespect, Gratitude and Friendship, are Beneifdlent 
Affections f which will be strengthened by new and repeated evidence 
of worth, and excellence, and kindness. But not only will these 
Affections grow stronger in themselves, and in reference to their 
proper objects; they will run over, so to speak, upon other things, 
and give rise to Secondary and Factitious feelings. When we highly 
esteem any one, we are led to value other things on account of their 
connection with him. The respect which we cherish towards an 
individual is extended to his profession or his office. Our gratitude 
towards our benefactor reaches to those who share his blood or 
participate in his kindness. Friendship is often cherished to the 
third or fourth generation. 

The Affections of Kindred and Country are Natural — ^that is, 
they arise from the constitution of the human mind and the circum- 
stances of the human condition ; yet in their growth and develop- 
ment they are very much under the influence of Association axiksL 
Habit. But for this influence the place of o\ic \At1(k)\)![i(&\^\xxi\& ^i 
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our jouth, the Boenes of our full-grown actiTitj, and tlie givra 
of our expected rest, would have failed to touch va. Fluent and 
guardian, kiusinan and friend, might have been put &r away fiom 
UB without emotion ; and, dull and prone as the in£enor animalH^ we 
must have passed through life, looking only to the earth tliat was to 
satisfy our present and urgent wants. More dull even than the 
inferior animals must we have been ; for they have some dim and 
shadowy associations, and some touch of that nobility of natois 
which they engend^. ** The ox knoweth his ownsTy and the aas ha 
master's crib." 

The Affections of Kindred will be ftdly and warmly developed in 
one w^ho has been the child of many anxiona prayers and hopes — tiw 
representative of a long line of ancestry — the heir of large and hk 
possessions — the object of watchful guardianship, and who prova 
himself, by his honourable and virtuous success, worthy of the kind^ 
ness and care which have been shown to him. On the other handj 
these Affections will be chilled and checked in the case of him who 
has been committed fiiom infancy to the cold and hireling care of 
strangers, and has had to struggle through life with the sospidofi 
and jealousy, the rivalry and envy of others. Tet even in him the 
Affections of Kindred^ though deprived of their natural objects, will 
find others upon which to fix their tendrils. The child who has 
never known a mother clings fondly to the bosom oi the nurse who 
suckles him. The boy whom death has bereaved of a Ivother 
bestows a warmer affection on his chosen companion ; and with him 
Friendship has in it somewhat of the blood-heat which belongs to 
the Affections of Kindred, So strong is the yearning of the human 
heart for objects on which to set its affections, that, in the absence 
of beings like himself, man will lavish his kindness upon the inferior 
animals ; and even upon such of them as, but for the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his condition, he would have regarded with indifference 
or loathing. The goat and the spider aro animals that do not natu- 
rally attract our regards; yet by the force of Custom they have 
become objects of affection to the solitary wanderer and the dun- 
geoned captive. 

Disposition is a bias or proneness to act in accordance with some 

principles rather than others. And when this bias is frequently 

yielded to, it becomes mcHre fixed and steady, and assumes the form 

nd power of a separate pinciple. Long-continued good health, a 

ourse of worldly prosperity, and the kindness and respect of friends, 
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BOOK II. 

OF THE GUIDES OP HUMAN ACTION. 



** Inter hominem et beHuam hoe maiime intemt^ qood lueo tentoH, 
turn 8eu8U moretur, ail kl solum, quod adert. quodque prBMnt at* i 
modat, imulhilum admodum senUena praeteritum aut fUtoram. Hoidoi 
quod rationis eat particepa, per quam oonaeqiiflntta cemit, eaiuaa raniB aHi^ 
earumque progreaauf, et quaai antecewioMa noQ ignorat, aimiiitudinea OBBfMi^ 
et rebus pi-assentibus adjungit atque annectit futuras ; facile totina tHs onp 
Tidet, ad eamque degendam prcpant rea necewiriai.'*-— CiOEBOy Ih Qfiik 
lib. i. cap. 4. 

" Thai priudple by whidi we mmif, and either approve or diap^pravtOT 
own heart, temper, and actiona, is not only to be considered aa whaH ii iaJli 
turn to have some influence — which maybe aaid of erery paaaioik, of tiie IoveA 
appetite ; but likewise as being auperior, aa from ita Tery natara maidArilf 
claiming superiority over all others ; in8(»nuch that you caimot f(»in a notioi 
of this faculty, Conscience, without taking in judgment, directi<»i, 8operintaA> 
ency. This is a constituent part of the idea — that is, of the fiumlty itaelf : lal 
to preside and govern, from the very economy and constitution of man, bdoqfi 
to it. Had it strength, as it has right; had it power, as it has maniftsk 
authority, it would absolutely govern the world." — Butler, Sermon IL, (k 
Human Nature, 



Among the various springs of Action there is no subordination nor 
government ; but each, in its turn, prompts to its own particular end 
or gratification, and is satisfied for a time when that has been gained; 
and not till it has been gained. A creature with no other principles 
of action but such as have been denominated Springs, would he 
hurried impulsively from one thing to another, without any scheme 
of life or plan of conduct ; and without being able to resist or control 
the impulse which was strongest at the time. Such seem to be the 
nature and condition of the inferior animals. They are altogether 
under the influence of sense and feeling, and are carried from one 
object, or one act, to another, according to the impulse which is 
strongest, and without deliberation or free choice. 

But the nature and condition of man are altogether different. He 
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^^^•gbject^ no doubt, to many incitemoitB, which prompt him to act 

^^^t^h quick and decisive impulse. But, even in doing so, he is not 

^^^^^Uried blindly headlong. He has light and power within him, 

^T^ldch enable him both to see his way, and how to walk in it. In 

^^«^iQrt, man has not only principles which impel him to act, but also 

~ ^Cinciples which direct and ret^ulate his actions. He has not only 

%rt93^8, but also Guides of action ; and it is to the consideration of 

.these latter that we now come. 

The xninciples which assume the guidance and assert a control over 

human conduct are chiefly two, namely, Reason and Conscience. 

The ends at which they aim are, what is Advantageous and what 

:^ ii Bight. In prosecuting the former, we are said to act from a Sense 

' vi Prudence, and in prosecuting the latter, from a Sense of Duty. 

- These two principles are so very much alike, that, by many, they 

faaye been regarded as one and the same. The ends at which they 

•aim. coincide ; and what is Right is also Advantageous. Reason and 

Ckmscience resemble each other, in their nature and operation, as 

powers or faculties of the mind ; carrying us forward with delibera- 

tioQ and calmness, in the course of action to which they point. But, 

notwithstanding the resemblance and afi&nity between them, they are 

two distinct principles. What seems Advantageous may differ from 

irhat seems Right. To act from a regard to Interest is one thing ; 

to act from a sense of Duty is another thing ; and, therefore, it will 

be proper to treat of them separately. 



CHAPTER I. 

OP A SENSE OF PBUDENCE, OR A REGARD TO WHAT IS 

ADVANTAGEOUS. 

.This is a principle which can be found only in a rational being* 
Appetite and Desire, Passion and Affection, in themselves considered, 
are mere states of feeling, moving us to act in one way. But when 
we act from a Regard to what is most for our Advantage, we contem- 
plate ourselves as ends, and other things as means subordinate to us, 
and select and employ them accordingly ; that is, we act reasonably, 
or employ the faculties which belong to us rational beingp. Witlt- 
out the powers of Underatanding and Eeaaou'we co\}\^t^^^s%S£l^'(1vi^ 
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VAStt 



^ " Keawm Is 'l%eor€tic when It applies 
r to the oldects of oar knowledge, 
ther they belong to the order of nature 
»thatofspecnlation. Reason is iYoo* 



Hodl when it determines and fixee the ex* 
ercise of our moral and aj^titive fiwalttes.** 
'-'CrUkitm qf Practical iZeoson, p. 6. 



ooDception of what is most for our advantage, nor make it the end or 
aim of our actions. It is common, indeed, to say that every living 
creature naturally seeks what is best for it. But brates seek it 
blindly, under the impulse of sense and feeling ; and without knowix^ 
that what they thus tend towards constitutes the perfection of thor 
nature, and the happiness of their condition. It is the prerogative 
of man, above the inferior animals, to know what is most for his 
advantage, and, knowing it, to seek it. This he does in virtue of 
those i)owers of intelligence and reflection which are generally CGin- 
prehended imder the name of Reason. 

According to Dr. Beid {Act, Pcw^ Essay iii. pt. iii. ch. 1), Beann I 
has, in all ages, been conceived to have two offices — ^to refftiUxU om 
belief, and to regulate our actions and conduct. As it discharges one 
or other of these two offices. Reason may be distinguished into Specs* 
lative and Practical. As Speculative, Reason is Oonstitative, and 
furnishes and determines our knowledge ; as Practical, it is Regu- 
lative, and directs and governs our conduct. *' To judge of what ii 
true or false in speculative points," says Dr. Reid {AcL Pow^ Esbij 
iii. pt. iii. ch. 2), *' is the office of Speculative Reason ; and to Judge 
of what is good or ill for us upon the whole, is the office of PraetiBdl 
PeasonJ* 

It is Reason, as discharging the latter of these two functions, that 
is now to be considered, so that the sense in which the phrase Prao* 
tical Reason is here employed, is different from that in which it is 
employed in the philosophy of Kant. By the Practical Beaaon^ 
Kant denoted Conscience, or the Moral Faculty ; that is. Reason,^ re* 
vealing to us the Moral Law, and begetting a feeling of reverence 
for that law — evolving the idea of what is Right, and givii^ birth 
to a sense of our obligation to do it. But in the phrase PrcuHcal 
Reason, as employed by Dr. Reid, Reason is regarded as contemplat- 
ing what has been found to be agreeable or disagreeable, useful or 
hurtful, and, on the ground of experience, coming to some general 
conclusion or conception of what is most for our advantage, in acoord- 
ance with which we may regulate our conduct in particular cases. 

That men, in general, frame some conception of what is most 
Advantageous for them, or that they have some leading idea or 
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icheme by which the tenor of their conduct should be regulated, will 
tiot be denied. It seems to be the natural or necessary result of 
placing rational beings in a world like this, where they are liable to 
feel pleasure and pain, and to experience good and evil, with the con- 
sequent desire to seek the one and to shun the other. During the 
stirring and thoughtless period of youth, i>lcasure and fiain, good and 
eyil, may come and go, without leaving any lasting lesson behind 
them. Unmindful of the past, and careless of the future, men may, 
for a season, yield to the random influence of fancy and feeling. But 
in beings ''endowed with such large discourse of Reason, looking 
before and after,''v a period of reflection must come sooner or later. 
Under the teaching of experience they wUl learn to pause and to 
deliberate, to weigh actions and their consequences, and to adopt that 
course of conduct which promises, on the whole, to be productive of 
the greatest advantage. 

If, in the course of experience and on the ground of experience, 
men come to frame some conclusion or conception as to what is 
Isest or most Advantageous for them, on the whole, then it is obvious 
to remark — 

1. That this conclusion, or conception, will prove a principle of 
action, and have an influence in directing and regulating their 
conduct. 

As beings possessed of a sensitive n%ture, and susceptible of 
pleasure and pain, we no sooner know anything which gives us 
feelings of the former kind than we call it good, and have a desire 
to obtain it ; and anything which gives us feelings of the latter 
kind we regard as evil, and seek to avoid. In like manner, those 
things which, though they may not durectly give us feelings of 
pleasure or pain, yet do contribute to our happiness or misery, we 
call useful or hurtful, advantageous or disadvantageous, and have 
a correspondent desire to seek or to shun them. Knowing is different 
from Feeling ; but in beings who are capable of feeling, the know- 
ledge of what is likely to affect their susceptibility of pleasiure or 
pain, naturally, perhaps necessarily, stirs some degree of emotion, and 
leads them to desire and endeavour to obtain the one and to avoid 
the other. It is plain, then, that such actions, and courses of action, 
as are contemplated as likely to give more jAessure than pain, to 
bring more advantage than disadvantage, will be done, and persevered 
ki^ by all who have come to any conclusion or conception as to what 
is best for them on the whole. Present pleasure will be weighed ir 
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the bftUnoe afpdut Alton pftin, and *■— ^»'^» y Jwum mM wm a mim 
l«nnAiM*iit ImM^t, and men will act upon tlie prineiptoef 
ilio invatcat amount of adTantajee. 

2. A ifpinl to \7hat is Advantageous on tlie iMb irili 
entt-rlaim'd, nut only prove a principle of action^ bat a 
piwniiii;! |«inci|ilc. ^^^>- 

It iM a iirinci]>le diflerent in nature from^ and superior in 
tht> incitements of A]ipetite and Passion. Itopenitei» not 
ntN- inipulsivplj, but calmly and with deliberation. It oppMi 
to the violonn* of Appetite and Passion, and takes a ciretel 
of oi^tionii Aiul thrir consequences; setting one thing over 
another. W*heu men act under the influence of this 
giianliii*:; Apiinst the erron into which they see othen feU, 
such as they may have made themselves, and cautiooily ui 
dently n*«;ulatin^ their conduct, so as to avoid the pains mi 
vcuiencies to wliich they are here exposed, and to secure the 
|io68iMe amount of advantage, they are exercising their powenia' 
way and to the end fur which they were intended, and an 
aj^recabiy to tlieir nature as rational beings. In addition to 
advanta«re8 which result directly from such oondnot^ they ffAi 
degree of sclfHaatisfaction and self-gratulaticm, by whidi the ea)of 
meiit of these advantages is greatly enhanced. They commeni oil 
ap])laud themselves as having acted a prudent and beooming ptft) 
and rt?joicc that they have been able to keep the inferior and moR 
turbulent princi])lcs of their nature in subjection to the calm and 
more authoritative dictates of reason. On the other hand, wImd 
men yield to the importunity of Appetite, or to the impetaoaity 
of Passion, when they disregard the counsels of Prudence, and huiry 
on in a course of conduct which is foolish and hurtful, they are 
sure, when the season of exhaustion and reflection has arrived, 
to be filled with shame and self-dissatis&ction, as having acted in 
a manner unsuitable and disproportioned to their rational natnie. 
(Butler, Sermon II., On Human Nature, WhetvelTs Edition^ Noa 
35, 36.) 

It thus appears that, in a Rational being, Prudence, or a H^aid 
to what is Advantageous, is a principle of action, and should be a 
guiding and governing principle of action. " Hatio habet in « 
quidda/m amplum atgue magnificum, ad imperandum magis qttam 
ad parendmn, accomodatum,'' (Cicero, De Fintbus, lib. ii. cap. 14.) 
•* Ratio promt, appetitus vero dbtemperet,'' (Cicero, De Offic,, lib. i. 
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mpL, 28.) Thk principle may, and ahoald, Irinfr other pnnciplcs 
into sabiectiaii. The conduct to which it ptompU r/ill be, when 
hiAy followed oot, in a&ordanoe mith the nature and condition 
of man, and will tend to promote his true happin««i and hia best 
inleresi. Still, however, mere Prudence, or an enlightened self-love, 
cannot be set up as the supreme guide and ultimate arbiter of 
^wTrmn actions. 

Some of the defects of this principle have been pointed out by 
I>r. Beid {Act, Paw,^ Essay iii. pt. iii. eh. 4) ; and other views of its 
inadequacy may be added. 

1. The influence of this principle does not extend directly to the 
whole of human conduct. 

Prudence, or au enlightened self-love, may lead directly to the 
performance of many of the duties which a man owes to himself, 
in promoting his own comfort and advantage. But it has only a 
lenoote and indirect influence in leading to the performance of the 
■ocial and benevolent duties. The discharge of these latter some- 
times demands the sacrifice of our own ease and advantage ; and, 
though the sacrifice may be attended with a satisfaction which more 
than compensates for it, this satisfaction cannot be enjoyed by those 
who are conscious that, in doing good to others, they were animated 
chiefly by a desire to promote their own advantage. 

2. This principle does not confer the true character of virtue on 
those actions which flow from it. 

The wise and prudent men of the world — they who are animated 
by an exclusive regard to their own advantage— may be sober and 
temperate, cautious and discreet, slow to anger and ready to overlook 
& fault, and may do many things that are lovely and of good 
report. But, when it is seen that their conduct proceeds from a 
predominating love of self, and that they walk in paths which are 
parallel to those of virtue, from the belief that these paths are the 
safest and the best, our approbation and esteem are diminished. 
Even they who do good from benevolent and disinterested motives 
may yet flEul in commanding that respect and esteem which are due 
only to the truly virtuous. While full of kindness, they may be 
deficient in patience and discretion, and thus maf the amiableness 
and advantage of their benevolence. By carelessness or folly they 
may bring themselves into difficulty and danger ; and by the indis- 
'criminate and thoughtless difiiision of their liberality, may do ir 
harm than good to others. Fradenoe may be a virtue) aod. '. 
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volenoe may be a virtue ; but the essence and fonnal nature of TirtOB 
must lie in something common to both, and to everj other ylitiA 
Neither one nor other can give its true dignity and worth to huBun 
conduct. Both must be cultivated, in subordination to a hig^ 
principle. Virtue must be loved and practised fot its own. sskfii 
before the human character can reach its true elevation. Fkude&oe^ 
as leading to our own advantage, and Benevolence, as psomoting 
the advantage of others, must be followed, not for the sake of tliat 
advantage, but because both are so far right and virtuons. It k 
only when so followed that they can promote the true perfeotioQ ani 
happiness of a rational nature. 

3. Tliis principle is not adequate to advance to the utmost iiif 
perfection and happiness of human beings. 

He who makes his own advantage the chief and ultimate aim 
of all his actions, may seem to take the surest and the shorteit 
way to secure his happiness. But it is not so. The very anxie^ 
and effort to secure it are self-defeating. Epicurus maintained tbat 
Prudence is an anxious and a troublesome virtue. '* Disengagement 
is absolutely necessary to enjoyment; and a person may have » 
steady and fixed an eye uix)n his interest, whatever he plaoes it in, 
as may hinder him from attending to many gratifications within 
his reach, which others have their minds free and open to." (Batki^ 
Sermon on the Love of our Neighbour.) Repose and satisfaction are 
not likely to be the lot of him who has no sooner obtained one 
advantage than he sets off in pursuit of another, <»: who has only 
surmounted- one dif&culty to encoimter a second; and who^ even 
when his plans and exertions are most successful, fears that tbej 
may suddenly meet with interruption or disappointmenL "The 
happy man,'* says Dr. Reid, " is not he whoso happiness is his only 
care." 

4. This principle cannot furnish a clear nor safe role of hmmn 
conduct. 

It is not easy to determine rightly, in every case, what is most 
Advanti^geous. Discussions as to what constitutes the chief good 
c^ man have terminated in very different conclusions; and theBe 
have had little practical influence upon human conduct. If thii 
principle were their supreme guide, men would be left to act aocoid- 
ing to their shifting views of expediency. Betwixt ignorance of 
what is best to be done, in many coses, and the urgency of deaiie 
the eloquence of passion, pleading for their gratification, men 
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bave no clear nor sure guide for their oondnct ; and would 

hy turns, to the counsels of caution and the impulses of 

JSTor could they be severely blamed for doing so, as it may 

ked, that — 

~ . Xhis principle is deficient in authwity, and carries with it no 

of obligation. 

may eaunself but it cannot command. It may lay down a rtde^ 

^^ cannot impose a law, " The idea of a law implies something 

1 and supericn: to the person, something universal, which 

^ltt«hends and governs the individual. That which is personal, 

li>eing superior to the person, cannot in any way oUige.** 

y. Droit Nat,, torn. i. p. 81.) The general rule is supposed 

that we are to do what is most Advantageous. * But who are 

judges? Ourselves? Our judgment as to what is best may 

idways be clear ; and in such cases we may feel at liberty to 

^hat is Agreeable, rather than what is Advantageous, or to pre- 

% less advantage to a greater. Such conduct, it is admitted, is 

.^^^■ush. But, on the supposition that we are accountable to no 

^^■jfter tribunal than that of our own mind, we may take the matter 

. ^^^^ our own hand, seek happiness after our own &shion, and follow 

^ ^Mma ure in the way we like best. There must, therefore, for the 

yictical government of human life, be some principle of more 

i&th<»ity than a regard to what is Advantageous; some rules of 

'greater clearness and force than those which are derived from calcu- 

ktions of expediency. There must be, as the guide of human 

ixmduct, some superior principle, having a just title to enforce suV 

inission to its intimations. We see men, in some cases, sacrificing 

their own interest for the good of others, and parting with advantages 

which they have gained, for the sake of doing what appears to be 

their duty. And in such cases they approve themselves and are 

approved by others. This could not be, unless there were a higher 

principle, to which self-love, even in its most reasonable form, is 

altogether subordinate. And, 

Lastly. As' this principle of a Begard to what is Advantageous 
does not carry obligation with it, it gives no ground for the rights 
and duties of social life. 

Obligation and Bight are correlative. It is only when I am under 
obligation to do an action that my neighbour has any right to 
expect or demand that I shall do it. So that^ if piwoJ^A \x^\j^^si^ 
well understood, were admitt&di to be the axp^iem.^ ^x\\v!;5v^^ ^^ 

MOB, PH, "^ 
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human conduct, the rights and duties* of social life would need arilj 
to be acknowledged and discharged, in ao (ar as mi^t ba judsM 
consistent with individual happiness and adyanti^co. But man iM 
not only a rational, but also a moral nature. He can judge vi 
merdy between what i^ Advantageous and DiaadTanti^ieoiis, lid 
also between what is Eight and Wrong. He sees not onlyufci 
is best for him to do, in given circumstances, but also what I 
binding U]x»n him, in all circumstances ; not merdy what is p» 
ductivo of benefit, but also what is promotive of the perfeetkm of Ui 
nature. 

" A man is prudent,** says I>r. Reid, •* when he consults bis ml 
interest ; but ho cannot be virtuous, if he has no rcgaxd to duty.* 



CHATTER IL 

OF A SENSE OF DUTY, OR A REGARD TO WHAT IS BSSHT. 

It is now proposed to show that man has a mond nature, or, is 
other woids, that ho discerns a ditfeivnco Ix'tween Right and Wrong; 
and thus is callable of acting fn>m a Sense of Duty — a principk 
distinct from, and supiTiw to* a Sense of IVudenop. 

That we liave a Sense of Duty is certain, from expcriondng it ii 
ourselves, and ivccKniising it in each other. (See Butler, i>M9eff . «i 
Fiyf lie, and Sct^motis oh //itm. Aafiiiv ; Reid, Att, Pow^^ Essay iii 
pt. iii. ch. 5.) 

I. On a|>pealing to Consciousness, it will Ix* foi\nd — 

1. That we have ideas of Right and Wrong, and do aooke actiou 
and refrain from doing other actions, from a Sense of Duty. 

2. That we experience feelings of SiiitistacUi\n, or selfHip}>iobatioi 
wh^n we do what is Rights and feelings of dissatisfiK^tion, or sdi 
coodenmation, when wo do what is Wrong. 

S. That The feelings of Resentment^ excited by an iujuir, an 
of Gratitude, awakened by a benefit^ aie analo^'ms to our feeliiif 
of seUnippiobation or solf-coiHlenination : and im[^y the discemmei 
of Right and Wrong, in rofeivnoo to actions done to us. (^'Shaftcsbur 
V — ji*. pi^ iii^ gp^^^ 2; ChalmoT^ 8ir/rA«J ^ Jfor. aW Jfai 
5 Bad, Act, rcw^ Essay v. ch. ft.) 
mtaou of the conduct of otheis, it 
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governments and institutions, and under all the fimtastic multitade 
of uss^es and rites^ which have prevailed among men, the sum 
fundamental, comprehensive truths, the same master prindplfli^ 
which are the guardians of human society, recognized and xevend, 
with few and slight exceptions, by every nation upon earth** TEhfe^ 
have been peculiarities in the laws and institutions of diffenoi 
nations ; but these peculiarities can be traced to something pecaUtf 
in the condition and circumstances of the nations; and in the itdSk 
of these peculiarities, the great natural rights of man have alw«|ll 
been upheld. ** For," to use the language of Lord Bacon (^IHgn. oMi 
Adv, of Learning, Works, vol. i. p. 101), ** there are in naion 
certain fountains of justice, whence all civil laws are derived but 
as streams ; and, like as waters do take tinctures and tastes fima 
the soils through which they run, so do civil laws vary according to 
the regions and governments where they are planted, though they 
proceed from the same fountains.** 

6. That, even where law and government can scarcely be sud to 
be established, the difference between Right and Wrong is leoogniaBdt 
A people without written law have the law of custom or usage to 
go by ; and the difference between Right and Wrong may be foadd 
as clearly in that law as in those written upon tables of stone or 
brass. 

*' Saturni gentem, haud Ti'nculo nee legibus, sraoaniy 
Sponte sua, veterisque Dei se more tenenteni. 

JSneis, vii. v. 200. 

If the accounts of travellers were carefully and candidly examined, 
it would be found that no nation has yet been disooveted so iiH 
human as not to show some regard to kindnees, and truth, and 
justice. " Qua3 autem natio non comitatem, non benignitatem, non 
gratum animum, et beneficii memorem, diligit? Quas superbofi) 
quae maleficos, quae crudeles, quae ingratos, non aspematur, ncB 
odit ? " (Cicero, De Legg,, lib. i. cap. 2.) On the great duties d 
kindness, and hospitality, and sympathy, of justice, and &ithfhlnett) 
and truth, the wandering Arab and the civilized European are tt 
one ; because they are sharers of one common nature. This is ad- 
mitted by Rousseau. (Emile, tom. iii. p. 106.) 

It is objected. That there is no original nor essential differenoe 

'-ween Right and Wrong, and no original nor distinct pow^ in 

ua nature to discern such a dlffet^uoe^ because actions whick 
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are reckoned Right by some men aro condemned hy olhen; auil 
things which arc rcckuned Wrunt; in one country htv tolrratiti iir 
applauded in another. 

Mr. Locke has shown tluit nien*8 jud^mentd oh to whiit in Wvj^xi 
and Wrong have been very diffi-rcnt At difTiTi'iit times and in 
diffiatent pUces (^Essayon Hum. rmUrsUimL^ 1x)uk i. ch. 3). From 
this he argued that there can lie no innate mond maxims, or 
practical principles of human conduct, on<niiven, as it wcrt>, on tlic 
hmnan mind; otherwise there could nut be sucli diHcn'i)ancii>s in 
that conduct. But tliese discrciiancies do not afli-ct the fact, that 
there is an essential difference between Ri^lit and Wron*;, wliich all 
men, as men, are capable of recognizing and which, under kouic fonn 
or QthcTy they do univerBally recognize. Indued, Mr. Locke has not 
maintained this. On the contrary, he has expreMsly guarded himself 
against being charged with such views; and has taken a distinction 
" between an innate law, and a law of nature; U'tween somethin;^ 
imprinted on our minds in their very original, and something tliat 
we^ being ignorant of, may attain to tlic knowleil^^c of by the use 
and application of our natural faculties." But tlie facts oilducetl by 
Mr. Locke against the doctrine of an innate law liavc been adducc«l 
by sceptical writers agaiust the existence of a law of nature, known 
and read by all men, how different soever may liavc been the glosH(.*s 
put upon it. And it must be admittinl that the cruel, wicked, and 
immoral practices which have prevailed in the world, <lo, when 
skilfully arrayed, present a plausible objection to the truth, tliat man 
has a moral nature, by which he is capable of discemiu<; between 
Bight and Wrong. But the prevalence of such practices merely 
proves, that the moral nature of man is not indestructible, and is 
liable to be corrupted and perverted in the progress of its develop- 
ment. And, when the many and various influences which are 
brought to bear on the formation of the human character, are taken 
into account, it is not wonderful that men should differ in their 
judgments of Kight and Wrong in particular cases. 

Climate^ and other physical circumstances, may incline tlie inha- 
bitants ' of one country to the practice of vices, from which those of 
another country are almost exempted. And thus actions which in 
the one country are but lightly, if at all, censured, will, in another, 

* Plato oomiiideB his fifth book De T^gi' i pay due regard to the diversity of natural 
hU9 with rt-marking that all countries are charact^ ariiting firom the influence of <lir 



not equally snsceptiUe of the same sort of 
<liac{ptine ; and that a wise legislator will 



mate and aioXL 
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be loudly and strongly oondenuMd. (SeeHniiAAiV^j^jB'l^'^.,^ 
aim a Dialogue at the end of hit Ema^ mk the PKacfbi ^ H m^ [ '^ 
FoiiMAo, Sttr rinfluenct dea ClmaU mtr VHmim^ ^^^'Sk '^^Z 
If onUwiuiou, /^>a qfLaw; Chanon, Dg fa aBfW,lw»^* *<B^ ^ '^ - 

Thu CuntotM and Mannen of a ooontry have ik>* ■M^V*^'^ 
powerfiil, influenoe» in blinding or biasing the monlji^pi^^vv^ 
the inhabitants. ^*^f ^'*r.i' 

/xiw nnc^ Oovemmentf in preserring pablic peace satt y^J. ^- ^ ^^ 
the public f^uod, may, sometimes^ be mider the nccMBJtyrf ^^ff , ^t.to"> 
ting, or perhaps sanctioning, meaaQras which are nofi ^^^^3». x^'^^^ 
aiKl may thus afTect public opinion and pablic principle. ^^[^tf] ^ ' 

HVon^ viva's ^ ^Atf character qf Ood and the conditkm-W^^L^^i ^ 
have led the followers of fieilae religions into the most sbBfltP^^i^^tti^ ^ 
immoral practices ; and the power of true religion, has not i^^'^^v*^* 
been sufficient to restrain men from the eKoesses of biflobf MlA^V 



pcrsccu tion. " ■ ^ ^ 

It deserves also to be remarked, that actiona which. aroWio^l ^ 
and admitted to be Wrong, in themselves, by those who do ibflf ■ ^ 
may be done to avoid some apprehended evil, or to obtain wmif^ | ^ 
expected good. By the laws of Solon and Lyoorgasy deformed lai 
sickly children were killed, to prevent the increase of a bmdsDnniB 
and useless population. The practice of exposing the aged, or d 
putting them to an unnatural death, (originated in the intentifH to 
avoid, or shorten, the evils and infirmities of ag& The Thug is E s* 
supported in his trade of murder by the belief, that, by every I i 
victim which he slays, he is rendering more propitious the Goddea | i 
of Destruction, to whose service he is devoted. And evenihe who 
has persecuted, in the name of Christ, may have thought iiai, 
m doing so, he was doing both Gk)d and man service. These >» 
instances, therefore, not of the absence, but of the aberration of the 
Moral Faculty. 

All the parts of the human constitution are liable to variatioD 
and disorder. " Men's palates differ much,'* says Dr. Hutcheson, 
" but who denies a sense of tasting to be natural ? " A spectacle 
which strikes one man with horror, does not move another man. 
A favour is received coldly by one man, while it throws another 
into transports of gratitude. But, surely, the capacity of being ' 
affected by good and by evil must bo admitted to be natural to 
man. He is a rational being ; but" how often are his actions at 
variance with the dictates of reason. The absurd practices which 
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pterail in the world, are ta good argumenls to prove that maa U 
destitute of Reason, as the immoral practices which prevail are to 
prove that he has not a Moral nature. 

Alt men, in all ages, and in all places, have not agreed to call the 
mune actions Right and the same actions Wrong : but all men, 
oot. destitute of the original and essential elements of their nature, 
have agreed to call some actions Right, and some actions Wrong ; 
and they could not have done so without having the ideas of Right 
and Wrong— that is, without having a Moral Faculty. 
. Observations tending to show how different nations come to form 
different moral judgments, may be found in Shaftesbury, Inquiry 
concerning Virtue ; Price, Review of the Principal Queitian* and 
f}ijfficultie9 in Morals, ch. 7 ; Uutcheson, Inquiry concerning Moral 
Oeod and Evil, sect. 4 ; Stewart, Act, and Mor. Pow., vol. L p. 177 ; 
Sr» Tho3. Brown, Led, 74 ; and Adam Smith, in his Theory <^ Mor, 
8eni^ pt. v. ch. 2, treats of the influence of custom and fashion upon 
our m.(XQ\. sentiments; and of the influence of fortune upon the 
aentiments of mankind with regard to the merit ox demerit of 
actions, pt. iL sect. 3. 



Liquiries into the Principles of Morals have reference chiefly to 
two great questions. First, What is Conscience ? and Second, What 
is Virtue ? Ail inquiries into the powers or capacities by which we 
discriminate between Right and Wrong, belong to the first question 
-*— the answer to which should contain a Theory <^ our Moral Sen-' 
Hments^ AH inquiries into that, in action and in disposition, of 
which the Moral Faculty approves, belong to the second question, 
which is concerning the nature of Yirtue, or what might be dis- 
tinctively called the Foundation of Morals or of Virtue. 

These two questions are quite distinct, although they have fre- 
quently been confounded. They have been confounded by Paley 
^Mor. and Pdit, PhU., compare book i. ch, 5, with book ii. ch. 6), 
and also by Bentham (^Principles of Morals and Legidation, compare 
ch. 1 with ch. 2). Indeed, Sir James Mackintosh has remarked 
^Dissert., sect. 1) that " The discrimination has seldom been made 
by Moral Philosophers ; the difference between the two i»roblems 
has never been uniformly observed by any of them ; and they have 
been not rarely altogether confounded by very eminent meiL» ^ 
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destruction of all just conception, and of all correct Teasoning, in Hik 
most important and perhaps most difficult of Bcienoes." The di£> 
ference between the two problems has been indicated by HntchesoD, 
Inquiry concerning Moral Good and Evil, at the beginning ; Adam 
Smith, Theory of Mor, Sent, pt. vii. sect. 1 ; Keid, Act. Pow,, Essay 
iii. pt. iii. ,Qh. 5 ; Stewart, Phil, of the Act. and Mor. Pow.^ book ii« 
ch. 5. 

The difference amounts to the difference which is now commonly 
taken between what is Objective and what is Subjective.^ When we 
endeavour to find an answer to the question, What is Coascience? 
our inquiries are into the SubJeciive'^ihsLt is, man ; or those pOweA 
and capacities of his nature by which he is constituted a monl 
being, capable of making a distinction between Bight and Wrong; 
When we seek an answer to the question, What is Virtue ? cuff 
inquiries are directed towards the Objective ; or that^ in action aAd 
in disposition, which is presented to the Moral Faculty, and appra- 
ciated by it. As in external perception there is the subjeCtNv 
power in man by which he perceives, and also the quality in tiMi 
object which is perceived; so in moral perception there is the piowor 
or faculty in man by which he discerns between Right and Wrong, 
and there is that, in action or in disposition, which is discerned. But 
as, in reference to external perception, it has been maintained that 
there are no outward objects, or qualities, to be peroeivedy and that 
the mind frames to itself ideas which it contemplates as realities; 
80^ in reference to moral perception, it has been held that there is no 
real difference between Right and Wrong, and that the mind framn 
and applies conceptions of this kind arbitrarily. It is plain, howevefy 
that to ask, Eow do we perceive ? and What do we peroeive ? is to 



- s Objective is nmo used to describe the 
absolute, independent state of a thing ; but 
by the elder mcUiphysicians it was applied 
to the aspect of things as dttjects of sense or 
understanding. So Berkeley: "Natural 
phenomena are only natural appearances. 
They are, therefore, sndi as we see and 
perceive them. Their real and objective 
natures are, therefore, one and the same." 
Sirit, s. 293; where real and objective are 
expressly distinguished. (See Fitzgerald, 
yotes to ArxitoOe, p. 191, 8vo.,Dublin. 1850.) 
With Aristotle, vwontiiitv^v signified the 
Wbject of a proposition and also substance. 
The Latins translated it suhjectwa. In 
*^'^^ek, oifject ii cKrtmifMvor, traiuUted 



opposUum. In the Middle Ages, mitjsA 
meant subUanct^ and has this sense in 
Descartes and Spinoca; sometimes also in 
Reid. SuJbjective is used by WUL Ocean 
to denote that which exists independent of 
mind — Objective^ that wbfdi the nund 
feigns. This shows what is mceilt' IT 
reaiitas ctQtetiva in Descartes (Med. 3)» 
Kant and Flchte have invert?d the mean* 
ings. Subject^ is the mind whSch Icnoinh-- 
Object, that which is known. Sui^edHot, 
the varying condition of the knowing mJnd 
^Ottjectite^ that which is in the ntiiMitfi 
nature of the thing known. See Tiende- 
lenbnrg, A'ota to Aristotk^t I^ogic, p. SU 
Sivo., BetoU, 1842.) 
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pnt two difiineiit qtiestioiif ; and our inqairiai oonoernin^ the two 
qaestioDS can be pioaecated KUitfactcrUy only by being pftnecutf^ 
aqmrcUely. 



CHAPTER III. 



OF COXSCIEKCBy OB THE MORAL FICCLTT. 

Of late years, and by the beat authors, the following terms and 
ftouies — ^namely, Morai FapuUtf, Moral Judgment^ Faculty of Moral 
Percepium^ Morai Senae^ Cofudenee — ^have all been employed to 
denote that faculty, or combination of facntties, by which we have 
ideas of iUght and Wrong, and correspondent feelings of i»iiise ami 
Uarne. This fiacalty, or combination of faculties, is called into 
exercise, not only in reference to our own character and conduct, 
bat also in reference to the character and conduct of others ; and is 
not merdy reflectiye, bat also prospective, in its operation. 
■ With refer«ioe to their views of the nature and constitution of the 
Moral Faculty, modem philosophers may be arranged in two great 
flchools or sects. The difference between them rests on the promi- 
nence and precedence which they assign to Reason or to Feeling, in 
the exercise of the Moral Faculty ; and their respective Theories may 
be distinctively designated the ItUdlectual Theory and the Sentimental 
Theory. A brief view of the principal arguments in support of each 
may be found in Hume's Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals^ 
sect 1. But it will be iMX>per to notice the various Forms Vhich the 
two Theories have been made to assume, by the rei^)ective advocates 
of each. 

Section I. — Sentimental Theory. 

Among English philosophers, the earliest indications of the doctrine 
of a Moral Sense are to be found in the writings of Lord Shaftes- 
bury — Inquiry concerning Virtue, book i. pt. ii. sect. 3 ; also, pt. iii. 
sect. 1 ; and. The Moralists^ sect 2. 

The sum of these passages, on this pomi, is, That, as we have a 
natural sense, or feeling, of what is beautiful, in the works of nature 
and of art, so, in reference to action and disposition, we have a natural 
sense, or feeling, of what is fair and becoming, or foul and deformed ; 
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and are pleased with, and approve of, the one, and are displeaaed with, 
and condemn, the other. 

But the great advocate of the doctrine of a Moral Sense, in modem 
times, was Dr. Hutchcson. He seems to have heen, in some measnie, 
sensihlc of the inadequacy of Mr. Locke's account of the souroes of 
our ideas ; and maintained that, in addition to those which we have 
by means of Sensation and Reflection, we also acquire ideas by meens 
of certain powers of pcr6cption, which he called internal and reflex 
senses. According to his Psychology, our powers of perception may 
bo called direct or antecedent ^ and consequent or 'reflex. We hear a 
sound, or see colour, by means of senses which operate direcdy on 
their objects ; and do not suppose any antecedent perception. Bnt 
we perceive the harmony of sound, and the beauty of colour, by 
means of faculties which operate reflexly, or in consequence of some 
preceding perception. And the Moral Sense was regarded by him 
as a faculty of this kind. Reflection, from which, aooording to 
Mr. Locke, we derive the simple ideas of the passions and affect&oos 
of mind, was considered by Hutcheson as an internal sense or faculty, 
operating directly. But that faculty by which we perceive the beauty 
or deformity, the virtue or vice, of these passions and affections, ms 
called by HutcUeson a reflex^ internal sense. (lUustrcUions qflU 
Moral SensCy sect 1 ; Inquiry concerning Moral Qood and EeUt 
sect. 1 ; Mor, Phil., book i. ch. 4, sect. 4, and also sect. 5.) 

In these passages, two positions are maintained,— 

1. That the Moral Faculty is an original sense or instinct beloz^- 

ing to every sound mind. 

2. Thaji in its exercise and improvement, it is altogether separate 

from, and indeixjndent of any aid from Reason, or oiur oihff 
powers. 

No subsequent philosopher is known to have held both of these 
positions. Each of them has been disputed — the one by one dav d 
philosophers, and the other by another class ; while both of them hate 
been modified by a third ; and yet, with these diffeienoee^ all th« 
philosophers may be regarded as upholding the Sentimental Theoryi 
rather than the Intellectual Theory, as to the constitution of the 
Moral Faculty. 

Notwithstanding the caveat entered by Dr. Hutcheson (Mar^ PhUn 
voL i. pp. 47, 48) against resolving the Moral Sense into aympathyt 
tbia attempt has been made \)y Di. A.<\smi ^Toith. 
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According to him (Theory <f Mw. 8eni^ pt. iii. ch. 1), •• We either 
approve or disapprove of the conduct of another man, according as 
we feel that, when we bring his case home to ourselves, we either 
can or cannot entirely sympathize with the sentiments and motives 
whi^h directed it. And, in the same manner, we either approve or 
disapprove of our own conduct, according as we feel that, when we 
■ptace ourselves in the situation of another man, and view it, as it 
were, with his eyes and from his station, we either can or cannot 
entirely enter into and sympathize with the sentiments and motives 
which influenced it." 

' In approving of the actions of another man, ho has said (TJieary of 
Mor, Sent., pt. vii. sect. 3, ch. 3), " That we enter into the gratitude 
of those who receive the benefit of his actions." And, " when we 
consider such actions as making a part of a system of behaviour 
which tends to promote the happiness cither of the individual or of 
society, they appear to derive a new beauty from their utility." 
From both these sources our sentiments of approbation will receive 
an increase. But he denied the necessity of supposing the existence 
of any peculiar faculty called a Moral Sense, to explain these Senti- 
ments; and while he admitted that "Beason is imdoubtedly the 
source of the general rules of morality, and of all the moral judg- 
ments which we form by means of them," he thought it " altogether 
absurd and imintelligible to suppose that the first pax^eptions of 
Bight and Wrong can be derived ftovo. Reason, even in those parti- 
cular cases upon the experience of which the general rules are formed. 
These first perceptions, as well as all other experiments upon which 
any general rules are founded, cannot be the object of Reason, but 
of immediate sense or feeling." — Theory of Mor. Sent,, pt. vii. sect. 
3, ch. 2. 

The great objection to the theory of Dr. Smith is, that, according 
to it, our Moral Sentiments are not the result of any immediate sense 
or feeling, but of wi antecedent process of sympathy. Till this be 
gone through, no moral approbation or disapprobation can be experi- 
enced. But while the effects of sympathy, as stated and illustrated 
by Dr. Adam Smith, are admitted, these effects, it is contended, 
imply some original moral power or capacity, which, by means of 
sympathy, is rendered more vivid and extensive in its operations. 
The discrimination between virtue and vice, which he would explain 
by sympathy, has, in fact, been made before that susceptibility 
can be appealed to, and his Theory, unrivalled aft\\,\*vii^^W!RM3 
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of tU «ktaiU and the tamty of its illiiitniti0iM,liuVm|^« 
nipudcid as an example of that fianltf naaoimig irfaidb Vi^V 
t«ehnioBlly calM ivrvpor vpArvpov^ or patting fintiiluik,mtal|i 
it iMt. Coiinn haa nid, "* Smith a j»r<t f^el jMwr b aMi,*tA^ 

torn. iv. p. 236. 

Dr. Hartley haa attempted to eacplain, not only the intaAedri 

operations of the hnman mindt hot ate the origin of the i&Bdii 

and of the Mond Henac, by means of Aaaooiation. He/waB^ 

lateil to this attempt by the example of the Ber. Mr. Qay,vk 

views upon this point woe fint pnUiahed in thefennofaPi 

mi nary DiiierUUim ic a TrandaJtUm cf ArehbUkop Kin^s Em, 

the Origin of Evil Mr. Gay was, obviooalx* well aoqnaintei^ 

the writin;^ of Dr. Hutcheaon ; and agreed with him in maintii 

that a Moral Faculty and benevolent affections belong to bt 

nature. But he differed from Br. Hutcheeon, by holding that 

are not primary and (sriginal, bat secondary and acquired, pa 

our mental constitution. According to Mr. Gay, as beii^ capa' 

pleasure aud iwiin, Vfe naturally desire and pursue the one, and d 

and avoi«l the other. In our pursuit of happiness (by which he i 

the sum total of pleasures) we may be aided or obstructed l 

fellow-nion. When their actions are such as diminish ourl 

noss, and are done with that design, we call the actions bod an 

agent blameworthy. Wlien their actions are such as add 1 

liap])iuess, and done with that design, we call the actions 

and the agent meritorious. " And from the various combinati 

this, which we call merit and its contrary, arise all those v 

approbations and aversions — all those likings and dislikings 

we call moral." The sum of these is what he would call the 

Sense ; which is not, therefore, an original or separate faculty 

rating like an instinct, but is the result of our observation 

tendency of actions to aid or to obstnict us in the prosecutic 

attainment of happiness. 

A similar account of the nature and origin of the Moral F 
has been given by Paley. {Mor, and Pdit, Phil., book i. ch. 

Mr. James Mill (^Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
ch. 23) has also endeavoured to explain the origin of our 
Sentiments by means of Association. Our own actions, an 
actions of our fellow-creatures, are the most fruitful causes < 
pleasures and our pains. When the ideas of owt ovnx ?witiona 
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been tMotMed. sufficiently often with the benefits which flow from 
them, they are pleasorable ideas, and become motives to repeat the 
actions. When the ideas of the actions of others have liecn asso- 
dated sufficiently often with the benefits whicli flow from them, they 
become pleasurable ideas or affections. We praise tlicm for the 
benefit they have done to us; and they praise us wlion we liavo 
dcme good to them. In this way moral apiirobation arises, and the 
practice of virtue is encouraged ; and vice vena* 

Now, Dr. Hartley also maintained the influence of Association in 
giving birth and strength to the Moral Sentiments. But he did not 
muntain that these sentiments are, in their origin, selfish. At least, 
if they should appear first in connection with actions which affect 
our own happiness, they may, and do at length, become wholly dis- 
interested. ''When the Moral Sense is advanced to considerable 
perfection, a person may be made to love and hate, merely because 
he ought" (fiheervaJtiom on Man, vol. i. p. 497). I'his Moral Sense 
he has called ** the generated result of external impressions, and our 
natural frame " (vol. IL p. 45). The general resemblance, and the 
particular differences, in the Moral Sense, may l)c ex]ilained by 
the circumstances under which it is generated and matured. He 
has noticed the effect of education — the good consequences which 
flow from virtue,' and the ill ones which flow from vice — the advan- 
tages arising to us from the virtue of others, and the evils to which 
we are exposed through their vices — the harmony and beauty of all 
the virtues, and the- disorder and deformity of all the vices — the 
hopes and fears of a future state, and meditations on the moral per- 
fections of Deity, — as all combining, under the influence of Associa- 
tion, to ''beget in us a Moral Sense, and lead us to the love and 
approbation of virtue, and to the fear, hatred, and abhorrence of vice.** 
So that, while Hartley called the Moral Faculty a Sense, he differed 
from Hutcheson, by not regarding it as an implanted or separate 
element of our mental constitution, but rather as a derived and eom- 
posite, though still a natural, faculty, growing up under the influence 
of Association, and acquiring strength and consistency from the 
information and guidance of our rational and intellectual powers 
in general (voL ii. p. 338). He has said, "The Moral Sense is 
generated chiefly by piety, benevolence, and rational self-love." 
. Similar views as to the origin and formation of Conscience have 
been adopted by Sir James Mackintosh. According to him, the 
Jdonl Faculty is made up of a class of deiixea fiiSi<i «Se^>kKA ^\K^ 
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have dispoBitions and volitioiiB for their sole oligect. ^ All those ten* 
timents, of which the final object is a state of the will, become inti- 
mately and inseparably blended ; and of that perfect state of solntiea 
(if such words may be allowed), the result is Gonsci^ice — ^the judge 
and arbiter of human life " {Dissert.^ p. 377). While Hartley re- 
garded the Moral Faculty as much indebted for its development to 
the intellectual powers, Mackintosh - has spoken of it as made up of 
desires and affections which are in contact with the wilL . So that^ 
while the one may be considered as leaning rather to the {ntett/edud 
origin of the Moral Faculty, the other leant more to its sentimenial 
origin. Both agreed in calling it a Sense ; and although they repre- 
sented it as composite in its origin, and as acquiring unity and inde- 
pendence by degrees, they considered it, thougji not instinctive or 
implanted, to be natural ; inasmuch as Association and the other 
laws to which they ascribed its formation, are laws to the influence 
of which all men are naturally subject. 

The philosophers who have hitherto been mentioned differ firam 
Dr. Hutcheson, who r^arded the Moral Sense as a separate and 
original faculty, by attempting to resolve it into some other prin- 
ciple or principles of our nature. Those who are now to be noticed 
agree with him in holding that the Moral Faculty admits of im- 
provement ; but differ from him, by holding that this improvement 
is not without aid from reason and our other powers. 

Two continental writers, who seem to have been well acquainted 
with the writings of Dr. Hutcheson, may be noticed as differing from 
him on this latter point. 

Mons. Burlamaqui, whose work on the Principles <f Natural (mi 
Political Law is well known, has said (pt. ii. ch. 3), ** Gk)d has in- 
vested us with two means of perceiving or discerning moral good and 
evil ; the First is only a kind of Instinct, the Sec(Hid is Reascxi or 
Judgment. Moral Instinct I call that natural bent or inclination 
which prompts us to approve of certain things as good and com- 
mendable, and to condemn others as bad and blamable, indep^ident 
of reflection. Or, if any one has a mind to distinguish this instmet 
by the name of Moral Sense, as Mr. Hutcheson has done, I shall 
then say, that it is a faculty of the mind which instantly discerns, 
in certain cases, moral good and evil, by a kind of sensaticm and 
taste, independent of reason and reflection." .... " But notwith- 

nding God has implanted in us this instinct or sense, as the first 
uw of discerning moral good and eV\\, ^ft\.\vfe laaa not stopt here; 
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htt haa also thought proper that the aaine light which serres to direct 
ua in everything else, that is, Reason, should come to our assistance, 
in order to enable us the better to discern and comprehend the true 
rules of conduct" 

He then goes on to show that Reason— 

1. Yerifies and confirms the decisions of the Moral Sense. 

2. Unfolds and extends them to other cases. 

3. Decides in those complex cases to which sense is not com- 
petent. 

' The late M(his. Thurot (De VErUendement et dela BaUon, 2 tom. 
8to., Paris, 1833) has expressed himself to the same effect. He has 
said (tom. ii. p. 177), " On contemplating moral actions we expe- 
rience a feeling of an agreeable or of a disagreeable kind, of pleasure 
or of pain. In the next place, our Reason discerning the character or 
quality of these actions, by means of the feelings which they awaken, 
pronounces them to be good or bad." He would not give the name 
of the Moral Faculty to the feeling, nor to the judgment, sepa- 
rately; but to the concurrence of both. He objected to the name 
MOTal Sense; and would, rather call it the Faculty of Moral Per- 
ception. 

A similar view of the constitution of the Moral Faculty has been 
given by Bishop Warburton. He has said (DtV. Leg,, book i. sect. 4), 
'* Each animal hath its instinct, implanted by nature to direct it to 
its greatest good. Amongst these man hath his, to which modem 
philosophers hav^ given the name of the Moral Sense ; whereby we 
conceive and feel a pleasure in Right, and a distaste and aversion 
to Wrong, prior to all reflection on their natures or their conse- 
quences." . . . i " When instinct had gone thus far, the reasoning 
faculty improved upon its dictates. For men, led by reflection to 
examine the foundation of this Moral Sense, soon discerned that 
there were real, essential differences in the qualities of human 
actions, established by nature ; and consequently, that the love and 
hatred excited by the Moral Sense were not capricious in their opera- 
tions ; for that, in the essential properties of their objects, there was 
a specific differencerf** 

According to these views, in an exercise of the Moral Faculty 
there is a Moral Sense, or instinct, or feeling, going before, whereby, 
aa contemplating human actions, we conceive and feel a pleasu^''' 
or pain, a liking or disliking, prior to all re^ectvoTi oil >(k€\:t "osbl 
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or consequences. Benson comes after, and finds that this diffBrenoe 
in the feelings is founded on some specific dififerenoe in the actiou; 
and hence they are permanently discriminated as Right or Wrong. 

Mr. Hume was a strenuous advocate of the Sentimental Theory 
as to the nature of the Moral Faculty. In the third book of hii 
Treatise of Human Nature, the title of one of the sections is, 'Monl 
Distinctions derived from a Moral Sense.' But while Dr. Hntcheson 
maintained that the Moral Sense furnishes not only moral feelingSf 
but moral ideas and judgments, Mr. Hume has employed the phnsB 
to denote a mere capacity of feeling, without judging. In bis Inqutrff 
concerning the Principles of Morals, he has used the woid Senti* 
ment, in the same way, to denote a feeling without judgments He 
admitted, indeed, that in almost all moral determinationSy BeaNn 
and Sentiment concur. But reason merely makes known the facts 
and circumstances of the case ; it discovers no new relation, it pro- 
nounces no moral judgment. '* The final sentence of approbation or 
censure, depends upon some internal sense, or feeling, which nature 
has made universal to the whole species." "After every circum- 
stance, every relation is known, thQ imderstanding has no further 
room to operate, or any object on which to employ itself. The 
approbation, or blame, which then ensues, cannot be the work of 
the judgment, but of the heart ; and is not a speculative proposition 
or affirmation, but an active feeling or sentiment." (Jnquiry cm- 
cerning the Principles of Morals, sect. 1, and also App. i.) 

Dr. Brown's views on this point are very similar to those of 
Mr. Hume. Instead of employing the phrase Moral Sense, be would 
prefer to say, that we have, as an original and distinctive dement 
of our nature, a susceptibility of moral emotion. He admitted, of 
course, that in many cases there is an exercise of Reason neoessaiy 
to make kno^vn all the circumstances. But this prepaiatoay ezerdse 
of Reason was not regarded by him as partaking of a moral ehi^aeter. 
He has said (Lect. 82), " It is not the moral principle whicli sees the 
agent, and all the circumstances of his action, or which sees the 
happiness or misery which has flowed from it ; but, when these axe 
seen, it is the moral principle of our nature which then affords the 
emotion tliat may afterwards, in our conception, be added to theee 
ideas derived from other sources, and form with thenx oompoond 
notions of all the varieties of actions that are classed by us as foROS 
tf virtue or vice." And again, he has said (tbid.y, « The mood 
motions are more akin to love oi hate, \\iaxi tA perception or juclff' 
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ment. What we call our approbation of an action, inasmuch as the 
moral pnneipU is concerned, is a sort of moral love, when the action 
is the actioii of another ; or moral complacency, when the action is 
our own, and nothing more. It is no exercise of Kcason, discovering 
oongruities, and determining an action to be better fitted than an- 
oth^ action for affording happiness and relieving misery." 
- From these historical notices, it will be seen, that there are three 
formSy easily distinguishable, in which the Sentimental Theory has 
been held by modem philosophers. 

1. That the Moral Faculty is an original and peculiar sense or 
feeling, imfHOvable by exercise on its proper objects, and needing no 
aid from Reason or our other powers. 

2. That it is not original nor separate, but composite and deriva- 
tive^ and capable of being resolved into some other principle or 
principles of our nature. 

3. That, while in its primary exercise it operates like a sense or 
instinct, it is confirmed, extended, and improved, by aid from Reason 
and our other powers. 



Paley has put a case (Mor, and Pdit, Fhtl,, book i. ch. 5) which, 
he thought, would determine the question concerning a Moral Sense, 
in any or in all of its forms. But, in putting this case, not only is 
there no discrimination made of the different forms under which the 
doctrine of a Moral Sense has been held, but the Sentimental and 
Intellectual Theories are confounded, and modes of expression, which 
mean very different things, are classed together as meaning the same 
thing. And as to the case put, viz. : ** Whether a savage, without 
experience, and without instruction, cut off in his infancy from all 
intercourse with his species, and consequently under no possible 
influence of example, authority, education, sympathy, or habit, would 
feel any degree of that sentiment of disapprobation which we feel, 
when the story of a son betraying his father was told to him ;" it is 
an impossible case. It is asking an expression of sentiment from one 
who does not, and cannot, know what he- is to think or feel about. 
No issue can be framed upon such a case, on which the advocate 
either theory would agree to go to proof. Shut up a human 
- from the day 6f his birth to the maturity of Uia 'maaYiOicA^Yi 
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and unchanging dtritmi, and tlie pn>liabilitj ii| Ihtti ^ 
brought htm to Hbm ligkt» he oould not see. Bui thii«nl 
prove either that the child was bom blind or thatk (ff^ 
have come to diaoem cokMUi. Shut up a human being, to i 
to manhood, in utter aolitude and eeduaion ; and at the taitf 
in the natural enjoyment of society, all his Acuities would hi 
ia their prime and vig0vur« he will be little better thaa an 
unable to follow the })lainest steps of reasoning, or to diacen 
simplest cases, between Right and Wrong. But yon wc 
argue from this that man is not naturally a rational ai 
being/ All our powers of body and of mind— even su( 
original and instinctive — require exercise and culture, or 
and opp(^unity, for their full develoimient. 

** Nature, cretceot, grows not alone 
In thews and sinews ; "bat, as this temple waxes, 
The inward senrioe of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal." 

Love and resentment are universally admitted to be ori 
by many to be instinctive passions ; yet they do not mani 
selves till both mind and body have attained some 
maturity. In like manner a Moral Faculty may be natu 
— rit may be. an original or even an instinctive element of 
constitution — and yet to its development time and opport 
be necessary. We may learn to see by the Conscience,^ 
learn to see by the eye. The impression which actions m 
faculty of moral perception is as direct and positive as the 
which objects make on the faculty of external perception, 
cising the bodily organ, we learn not only to see, that is, 
minate colours; but we come at length, it has been si 
things that are invisible, and to judge of distance by the 
one thinks the faculty of visible perception to be less a 
and essential element of human nature, on account of the 
ment of which it is susceptible. In like manner, wc ma^ 
moral sense so exercised, by reason of use, that we may n 
able to discern, in plain and palpable cases, between ] 
Wrong, but to decide in difficult and intricate questions of 

* The inference from the non-exercise are of full age, who by reason 
to the non-existence of a faculty is not had their senses (aiadaiTTjpta^ 
^•^^ discern between good and < 

* " Strong meat belongeth to them that v. 14. 
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Bat thk is no tmmm whj the lacuhy of monil peroepUoii should 
not he regvded as primAiy and natural in ita origin. The occaaiima 
and oonditiona under which a faculty manifests or inipix>vfs itst'lf, 
do not create or confer it; and the question conceniini; a Morsl 
Seose cannot he settled in the summary way in which Taloy has 
attempted to settle % or rather to set it aside. (lU'id^ Act, Pow,^ 
Essay ilL pt iii. ch. 8, ofasenr. i.; Stewart, Act.uMl^Mor. Puw^ 
b. IL oh. 2, p. 168.) 

Section II. — Intellectual Theory, 

According to the SentimetUal Theory, tlie contemplation of moral 
actions excites some sense or feeling ; and, iu conscqueiico of our 
being so affected, we proceed to classify actions as Right or Wrong, 
and to characterize agents as Virtuous or Vicious. Accortling to the 
Intellectual Theory, the process is the converse of this; that is, wo 
first judge of the nature of actions as Right or Wn>ng, and then wo arc 
affected in a manner suitable to the moral judgment fornuHl of them. 

That it is not by Sense or Feeling, but by Intelk*ct or lUiison, 
that we discern the morality of actions, is maintained, with much 
learning and ingenuity, by Ralpli Cudworth, D.D., iu his IVvatiae 
concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, He has shown that 
^ven external bodies are not, properly speaking, iK>rceived by tho 
oenaes, but by the understanding. Sense is not knowledge; it 
merely furnishes the occasions and conditions on which tlio mind 
exerts an active cognoscitive energy, and so begets knowledge within 
itself. And, if it be the Intellect which comprehends external 
objects, when presented to it through tho medium of the senses, 
it must be still more plain that tho mind must bo exerting an 
internal and independent energy, when it |)roceeds to frame notions 
of the relations which subsist between external objects — such as 
the relation of a whole and its parts, unity and multitude, greater 
and less, and the like. These relations are not objects of sense, and 
our notions of them must spring from tho inherent activity of the 
Intellect. Still less can the higher things of morality be compre- 
hended by a sense, or by any faculty to which the term sense can 
properly be applied. What is just and what is unjust are simple, 
undefinable ideas. We ore not indebted for them to sense nor 
feeling, but to the active energy of the Intellect. They are not 
(fxivTao-fiaTay nor SiurBrntara^ but vorifiara. They are not sensations^ 
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nor fBeltniQii which an |— im fanpnaioai^ iMrii MiHiMBlPBi It'^ 
MtiTity of the IntellMl cr RsMon. ; ^^1 

In rBfercnoe to Dr. Saimwl Ctttke^ M Hntdiantt lav ip 
(iffiMC. ^<A«Jf0r.iSbiiie^ MOt 2% thit « «hk li«BidoWlBkbt.«i ; 
iioChuigaeMiirtthesapiM)MoaQr»]|^ BvlMlMllli- 

he tud anything in fiiTmir of it And, aa h« ptooaa Tktiw.iii^lki 
oonfonnably to the eleroal naaoD aiidlltaaMol,tkiiqp^Jfr|i4MM 
to aee bow he ooald i^ipeal to any other power tlMft Beawk^aiMll 
andguideinallniattmofmondity. Aoooadiogly^-iMBifaidlrtml 

who WM an ttdmirar and loUower of DE.€3aifc%4itfiiiii9l»0BlStttll 
be the pnctioe of Beaaon— thai ii, tbii ilniim iif lliiiaii iblijn jMI 
Beaaon dietatea aa Bight. 

Similar remarka might be made in rBfiannoe to Mi^ WooikMl 
who, in the IMigHm i/Ndh^DdmmM^ hm pteoed virtda. M 
oonlbrmity with truth, aa it ia by Beaaon that we jii4fa of wMII 
tme or false. - ./ 

The phiioaopher who» in modem timei^ baa given the fidW 
analysis of the prooess of Moral Peraeption, la DtiBaeiiai4'FkiB^I| 
his work entitled A Bevtew t/ ihe Primo^ QmnNotm mi'^iJH' 
eiUtie$ in Marah, vfith an InguMy Mo ilbe Or^prAseil Afrntrlttli 
in general. Having shown (oh. 1, seot 2) that the TTiMUiiiaiMliift 
or the Beason, is a souioe of simple ideaii which oaanot be lesolTei 
into elements derived from experienoe, he proceeds to ahow (aeoi ^ 
that our ideas of Right and Wrong are of this kind. On contem- 
plating actions we do not sufer^ as from a sense or feeling-*-WB 
know or understand something concerning thenu Actfcns have t 
nature — that is, some character certainly belongs to them, and 
somewhat there is that may be truly affirmed of them. . Thv 
nature, or character, is their Rightness or Wrongneaa ; and tiM 
power or faculty by which we are made aware of this is not a 
Sense, but the Understanding. He has shown further (sect. 3), that 
^ Some emotion or other, and some alteration in the tftate of the 
mind, accompany, perhaps, all our p»x}eptions, but more remarkably 
our perceptions of Right and Wrong. There is a natural aptitude 
in them to produce some degree of feeling. I cannot perceive an 
action to be Right without approving it, or approve it without 
being conscious of some degree of satisfaction and oomplaoency. I 
cannot perceive an action to be wrong without dieapproving it, cr 
disapprove it without being displeased with it. Right actions, then, 
as such, must be grateful^ and wrong onea ungra^eful^V^ xia. TIm 
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one ma8t appear amiable, and the other unamiaNe and bate.** So 
that» in addi^on to the approbation and disapprobation which arise 
from the oontempUtion of actions as Right and Wrong, Dr. Price 
has admitted that there may also be a perception of their beauty and 
defcvmity. He has reverted to the old distinction between the t6 
ducato¥ and the rh Kak6v, the honestum and the pulchrum (ch. 2). 
As Right, virtue is approved ; as Fair, it is loved. Vice, as Wrong, 
ia eondemned ; as Fotd^ or Bcue, it is hated. Approbation and Con- 
demnation are intellectual judgments, accompanied with a degree of 
feeling. Love and hatred are in themselves mere states or degrees 
of feeling ; although they imply something which is loved or hated. 
They will differ in their intensity, under different circumstances, 
and in different individuals. They may, according to Dr. Price, be 
referred to a sense or positive determination of our nature ; and the 
final cause assigned for them is, that they come in aid of our intel- 
lectual judgments of Right and Wrong ; and prompt us to follow 
the one and to avoid the other, more earnestly than we would have 
done without them. 

This sense of Beauty and Deformity in actions had been much 
insisted on by Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. Hutcheson ; but a more 
subordinate place, in the process of moral perception, has been 
assigned to it by Dr. Price. He has thus expressed his genera 
oonclusion (ch. 2), *' Upon the whole, it appears, I think, that, in 
contemplating the actions and affections of moral agents, we have 
both a perception of the understanding, and a feeling cf the heart ; 
and the latter, or the effects in us, accompanying our moral per- 
ceptions, are deducible from two springs. They partly depend on 
the positive constitution of our natures. But the most steady and 
universal ground of them is, the essential congruity or incongruity 
Isetween object and faculty." 

** Placet suapte na^ra virtus." — Seneca. 

^ Etianul a nullo laudetur, natara est laudabile." — Ci0EB0« 

Some of the languAge employed by Dr. Price had previously been 
employed by Bishop Butler. In the only passage of his writings 
which bears directly on the constitution of the Moral Faculty 
(^Dissert, on Virtue\ he has said, *' It is manifest that great part 
of common language, and of common behaviour, over the wor 
formed upon supposition of a Moral Faculty \ whether caAW 
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ooMidflrad M ^pmvepHam qf tt« il rf ii l ii i i Jfaii, *-.«<^' 

pMMees (8«niL L On Am. IimL\ lit U« «iilllA<' tknNiaMi^! 

prinoiple of rafleolkiD : tad in wrpwmtfcg it in ^hicrUifc a-ttHMlf 

cUim to saperiority orar all othor ]«rti nt rmi iwlrtij (BowV ; 

On ^tnn. JVol), he has nid» «Toa ewBot tew « tfMUvTitti 

fiumlty, GoDwienoe, withoat teldA^ in jndpBMnt^ dMolion^'ikf^ 

intendency." '.'•«!? 

Br. Reid has maintained (AaL P&w^ Ihny WL pt tt. dk'Jf 

*f That by an original power of tiiemindp when iro «eiiMto yMrfif 

nnderatanding and refleotiony we.nol only hare iha noiliQlia' of Hfj^ 

and Wrong in oondnot» bat p eroeifo Certain lliiagi to 1» lS|lit iltf 

others to he wrong." He had no olijeolkai that tfak crigiailpoNt 

should be ealled the Moral Sense. ** In ito digni^, H n, \iivABil 

doubt, £ur superior to every other power of tha mind; hnttfaM'tf 

this analogy between it and the eoLtamal atuies^ liiati aa by Jlum) 

we have not only the original oono e ptio n a of the vnriooa ixwlirti 

of bodies, but the original Jndgment that Hsii body l»th ancii t 

quality, Ihat moti another ; so^ by our Moial Wmmlty^ wb tete iMtf 

the original oonoeptious of Ri^t and Wrong in oondnel^ -of ttodi 

and demerit, and the original judgments that M» cosidaot is ii|^ 

that is wrong ; that this character has worth, thai demerit.'* Bi As 

following chapter, he has added, ** Our moral judgments are noi^ lile 

those we form in speculative matters, dry and nnaffecting, but, 

from their nature, are necessarily accompanied with nffeotions and 

feelings." ....'' We approve of good actions, and disapprove of 

bad ; and this approbation and disapprobation^ when we analyse itj 

appears to indude, not only a moral judgment of the action, M 

some affection, favourable or im&vourable, towards Hie agent, and 

some feeling in ourselves." And, in concluding his analysis of tlw 

Moral Faculty, he has said, *' Of this faculty, the <^>eratioii8 appear 

to be, t)ie judging ultimately of what is right, what is wrongs and 

what is indifferent, in the conduct of moral agents ; the approbatkn 

of good conduct and disapprobation of bad, ifi eonaequence of tbat 

judgment; and the agreeable emotions which attend obedienoe^ 

and disagreeable, which attend disobedience to its dictates." He 

regarded it, therefore, as both an active and an intellectual poWe^ 

of the mind (ch. 8). ''It is an intellectual 'power, as, by it, we 

^ave the original conceptions, or ideas, oi Ei^ht <md Wrong is 
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tounan conduct. It is an active power, as every truly virtuous 

Mstipn must be more or less influenced by it." In calling Conscience 

ib <Higinal power -of the mind, Dr. Reid would seem to make a 

fifltinction between moral discernment and intellectual discernment. 

But' on what this distinction may rest he has not said ; nor how it 

It' manifested, except that our intellectual judgments are not, in 

general, accompanied with feeling, while our mora], judgments are. 

A similar view of the Moral Faculty has been given by Mr. 

' Stewart (Act, and Mor, Pow.y book ii. ch. 2 and 4). Like Dr. Price 

and Dr. Reid, he has maintained that the Understanding, or Reason, 

'k a source of simple ideas. Of this kind are our ideas of Right 

and Wrong. They are awakened by the contemplation of human 

actions, and are accompanied with feelings of a pleasurable or painful 

kind, which suggest the conceptions of moral beauty and deformity. 

But, according to Mr. Stewart, " our perception of moral beauty and 

deformity is plainly distinguishable from our perception of actions 

as Right or Wrong." The former is the experience of a feeling on 

our part ; the latter, a judgment concerning what is independent of 

us. This distinction had been noticed by Dr. Price, who made a 

sense of beauty and deformity in actions one source of the feelings 

which accompany our moral judgments. And both he and Dr. Reid 

have spoken more strongly than Mr. Stewart has done, of the feelings 

of approbation and disapprobation, which naturally flow from our 

perception of actions as Right or Wrong. 

According to those philosophers of the Intellectual school, whose 
views as to the constitution of the Moral Faculty have been suc- 
cessively exhibited, there is, when this faculty is in exercise, not 
merely a stat« of feeling, but also an antecedent act of judging. 
Actions have a nature or character which is intuitively discemed by 
Reason ; and this discernment is accompanied by the correspondent 
moral feelings. There are other philosophers, however, who must 
rank as belonging to the Intellectual school, who hold that actions 
are discriminated, not by any nature or character belonging to them, 
but by the consequences which flow from them. ' It is not by an 
intuitive^ but by a discursive exercise of our intellectual powers that 
we discern between good and evil. It is not by any agreement 
between actions and certain ideas in our mind that we pronounce 
them to be Right or Wrong ; but by observing whether they are 
followed by consequences which are beneficial or hurtful. Such Ie 
the process in our moral determinations, accot^vn^ \Ai ^sJaoofc ^^c^<^ 
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•ophm who IwU thit VUI^ k tibi ftniitfm ^f !«Ml** 
Hume, indeed, while he held « tefe Bmmm flUMt:«Biiv.i»ii 
eidenble ahen in aU detonafaittliDiM flTHite ki9dl» 
that fiMmlty cui inetrosl ne in tiie teniiwMy oC 41 
and point out their heneAoiei eounqneneii^^ alUl ilpoqght ^i 
final aentenoe depends upon eone intemel fltms or MSa^ 
in genenl, thoee philoeophen idio havo nnlYied ^viitao U» 
haTe held that Reaion ie the fiumlt^ \^ wbUki w» MP»^' 
niorality of actione; and* proceeding oa tiio .gmmid .«C 
and experience, we pronoonoe thoaa to be B||^ wldok avpn 
ficial, those to he Wrong which an hnrtfii], in tiMir 
and effects. 

The adTooates of the InteUeotoal llieQiy maj thenftse he i 
in two great clasies. 

^f^, Those who hold that Reason intoiAnrdy 
actions to be Right and other actions to be Wioq|^ and iimjk 
oemment is accompanied bj eonespondent i^oul feeUncph 

Second^ Those who hold that» in the boone of ciTiaisiatiipiipi 
experience, we come, by the ordinaiy use of oar ^ritiflml pimiwjy; 
discover that certain actions and ooorses of aotioii aie 1nBeAoii|l|ipt 
that oth^ actions and courses of actimi are hurtfol; thai wo call dv' 
one Right and the oth^ Wrong, and^on the oontemplatmi of 491 
we are affected in a way suitaUe to the johaiaoter and 
given to them. 



In order to determine whether the Intellectual or the Sentimeatil 
Theory serves best to explain the phenoi!aena which axe preaentedligf 
the Moral Faculty when in exercise, it will be necessary to « » * r** * "* 
with precision what these phenomena are. 

The object of the Moral Faculty is action, including onder dat 
term the active principle which prompted it. In estimating a m n ^ 
action we always take the principle of it into account. Indeed, it ii 
by the presence of will and intention that a moral action is dSt&i^ 
guished from the actions of brutes or a physical event. I>r. Bnym 
is, therefore, so far in the right when he has said (Led. 73) that "aa 
action is a certain agent in certain circumstances, willing and pRh 
ducing a certain effect." But when he has said that **an action^ iC 
H do not mean an agent acting, can mean nothings" he has gone iOt 
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irinliusttemiit ■ismplificackiXL "Wt cu. uiis. u: h»fiJt.?ui< ip^w.^s'n. 
lie action aDd the agenU We a}«;r:iT* exj;. LiBift;i:rr'.>'« a' ir.wy.iH*^ 
ad dispontioDa, eroi vbfoi liMy uo uii: j*;a.. \, ii"ii t:^ ^u'. v ifi 
i action has been done, ve dir..:2iri:ihL Ti*'7v*?r:. ui« iju'iir* uu: 
oaeqaences of the action azid Ui*- :L«t!i«-i.c. ijii '.-Liura'vr 'j' \u» 
;ent. To mark these duniiK'tj'.fiit '^.f*?»n.'. jiiinii**^ :.l'* x^9*n bu- 
oyed, and the aame ihin^ hat Mn. ^j'jliikzxjmuI'". lh'^*;* '..:ti*'r*'\r. 
pectB. In thii way, j«nia|«. acxxiit :iffr:'i*'£jT,r :iiL- ui-* 10^1 
brodnoed; and the pLebomexA ]rHia.v-_ t«r uj* >S.ru. i u"i 7 
un in exociae, maj hare hecsi UicrjiiL: v. !*t zut' Lviu^^'iuf ui«'. 
mplicated than they raaiJT art. I^u: v^ v:-* n r ■* -r..:- uv: j>.* * 
run into the oppuHie eivt'iiA. kij*. k: :r,e*-*it •* '-ir^ v ug- 
lily takea place, ior the aake fA k,''jt.:i.izjz t ib^j'jj*". • : :• 1" -v m - 
rirtual defect, in the siat^xueLt. J c .1- '/•ivi:.;.iL' ••i* t T:*-rtt 
bion there is oertainly juf jn lukz. Ir. xjt/v-l iiW u-. :: --ve,— 
mely, the mere atrak«Eunf of a y^^ij::^ 
According to Dr. Beid, moni h,}i:c'.'iA: rjL jj'j.uu 

1. A moral judgment of the kij-.^ 

2. Some affection iaTonralie i: ibt ar*'-*- 

3. Some feeling in o'crve^Tes. 



Aocoiding to Mr. Sunran, azid a^> Ir. ?ri%, nj-jck., ^ijrvAri'r. 
dudes — 

1. The jjeroeptiiin of a::i actkc vt r-z;.*- 

2. An emotion of i^taszT^ ritrj-.:,^ ii. .-,* i»fcT*^ vj;,x'.::j'i v, -;^* 
iteness of our moral sajsH^ZT. 

J. A perception of the merii c^ li* kz^ - 

rhe analyaa is the same, liti ti* p.*abez7^ Tti..v;. r*- i**:, '/f. »,•.- 
(sing a Bight action doiie is p-rit tl.7d ::. 'X'>r 'r.-r I/r. K^/:, v;,.^ 
(tandfl second in order with Mr. Stewir^ Ti.ift '*^..;.v '/ j.-^sw.."-, 
irever, is not a neceaaary nor tii^t*?-^ *r>rr^iz.'t .;. *rT*rT v;t '/ 
cal approbation. The capacity of exp«r>iTv';M;;;r .; Ji Cu1Urr:A jt, 
ferent individuals, and cotmkqiius^ a k'jzA *A v^m\. tMiVi; *a tuun^ 
laibility, which may be cuitivai^ by ;tw;lf, wj\va»*. »/,t 'y;rr*s» 
>nding improyement in the M'>ral Y^cr^»xy^ -[X'r/^i'f w, «3uiti\ ; w* 
\t, by a strict analysis, this eiemecit naj 'm *nu„ v>ys : %%i0^ Mit wx 
moral approbation, when rigorcAMy exauiin^ »«if *JHti^u *jtily a 
rception or judgment of the action aa ng}it, utA a/i tMt^wMt '/t 
ding favourable to the agent. 

MOB. FB. V 
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In * fiiU matim of «Im UmA It id Hj^ dfciil^€»<M! 

then are implied*" — "'^ 

• 

IVn^ A peroeptjui cr Jn^gBWBt of an aetfon «■ ^^liij^.^ 
Seeomd^ A eentimept cr JwBug oC Mpeohrtion qg 
cQDaequepoe of the jndpMntii 

Theee two elemeBts mtif be hU t» ni— ttliilu- As IfiaJ 
in man, or that ImoI^ hj wUeh h» %eooHH»«BgiiiaMjfc# 
Wrong In diapoiitfton and oondiut !%• 
by which the jvdgment of Bii^ aad Wnmif itr 

theintelkotiTaorntkoalpaitofoarnatan. Th» 
ment, in Tirtae of whSdi we ana afleeled hf MUmgt- ef 
and diaappiobation» helongi to the itnalfwial «r kM wpt f 
nature ; aa it la in oonaeqnnoe mora inoMdinMljf ef^ 
that we are pnmipted to d(v or not to do^ th« Mfctdn. Iftted 
them. Aooording aa the aotjon, owitomplatBd ly ^km Mojil 
has already heen done cr ia yet to d(v tr aannwIlHg m it«ii(f 
action of ourselTea or of anotibfir^ oar moqd, jadgniaBilitmdi 
will admit of corresponding Yariatioii% whieh nwj.faCHiv 
designations according to the Tarying cJnwnnatwMWi, -.Dol.dai 
tiplication of moral phnuna, or even of moral ideaa^ need 
lis as to the nature of the Moral Faonlty, to whioh theae. 
ideas, or the moral elements into which they can be analysBdy 
ultimately be referred. The root and ground of them all it tots 
found in a judgment of Right or Wrong, and a feeling of approbate 
or disapprobation. Virtue^ Merits OUiffatum, Dut^, are tcsmawUck 
originate in the fact that an action or disposition, when oontempliiBl 
by the Moral Faculty, is judged to be Right or Wrongs and iqppmvd 
•or disapproved accordingly ; and the different meanings which thw 
terms may have, arise from the different aspecta in wbjoh the acta 
is contemplated, as done or about to he done, by onjadveaarligf 
others, and under peculiar circumstances. . .- . 

The Moral Faculty, then, is not a mere Sense or Feeling;, neite 
does it consist exclusively of an exercise of Reason or Intdleot. -Bi 
full operation implies a judgment or conclusion, followed by an aiee- 
tion or feeling. These two elements may not universally ti^pBtt 
together. There are some of our moral judgments whioih are aoeoBH 
panied by no degree of feeling, or by a degree so slight that we an 
Scarcely conscious of it. On the other hand, oup moral feelingi ' 
•re sometimes so quickly and vividly exfiUiei that we can dieoanr 
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from thence infers aomo unknown relation which is dependent npoE 
the foimer. But^ in moral deliberations,'' continues Mr. Hume 
(Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morah, App, i,\ "wemusfc 
bo acquainted beforehand with all the objects and all their rda- 
tions to eucli other, anil, from a comparison of the whole, fix our 
choice or approbation. No new fact to be ascertained: no new rela- 
tions to bo discovered." But although no new relations are to he 
discovered — that is, although there be no deduction or inferenoe^ 
there may Ix) an intuition or immediate beholding of the Bightntti 
or Wrongncss of the action contemplated. The -feeling of appioht^ 
tion or blame follows ; and, as Mr. Hume has said, it is not the work 
of the judgment, but of the heart What is important to remaik, 
however, is, that the feeling is in consequence of, and in conformUii 
withy the judgment. 

In another jMissage (ut supra) Mr. Hume would seem to deny the 
necessity of any antecedent judgment, and to argue that, as certain 
objects in nature give us, directly, emotions of sublimity and beauty, 
so certain actions, when contemplated, awaken feelings of approbataoD 
or blame, not from anything in the nature of the actions being a^qpie- 
hcnded or judged of, but from our having been so cox^stituted as to 
Ix) so affect<»d. " All natural beauty," says he, " depends on the pio- 
|X)rtion, relation, and position of i)arts ; but it would be absurd thence 
to infer that the jKirception of beauty, like that of truth in geome- 
trical problems, consists wholly in the perception of relations, and 
was i)erformed entirely by the understanding, or intellectual facul- 
ties." Even, according to Mr. Hume, before the emotion of beauty 
can be experienced, the proportion, relation, and position of parts in 
the object must be contemplated. In being contemplated they may 
be judged of — ^not deductively and by inference, but directly and by 
intuition — ^and the emotion follows in connection and in conformity 
with the judgment. Mr. Hume has endeavoured to separate the two 
things, — ^viz., the judgment and the emotion. But his own woidfl 
indicate a connection between them. He has said (ut supra), "In 
all decisions of taste or external beauty, all the relations are before- 
hand obvious to the eye ; and we thence proceed to feel a sentiment 
of complacency or disgust, according to the nature of the object and 
the disposition of our organs." According to the nature of the objedl 
Now, how is the object perceived, or how is the nature of it deter- 
ged by us, but by means of judgment? Mr. Hume, indeed, has 
»icen of om proceeding to feel a aentvoi^iit oC complacency or disgust, 
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aa if this were a fepantte and iivlqiefKl«nt uX, lint it Im ry.t vk 
The nature of the object, and our pen>;fitk>fj '^ it, a^rttl': th<; ri;ftt'<f« 
of the sentiment or feeling. We cannrA rtftu^ U» Cv-l, wi^l w<; /^rir.//t 
alter or modify the feeling, no long aa the natim; </f \,\m 'A,y^A au^i 
our perception of it remain the aame. 

What it becomes the advocates of the H^ntinv^tai llnf try v» j^'^v 
is, that we have mofal feelings in T^tirirt$*:tt Vf au it0XvHi, wjtfi'/f.t 
having formed any judgment conoemiri;; it. fiiit ail tijat t>j#7 is^u 
show is, that we have certain feelings; whik, on t>i« *A\t*T Ijarj/i, .t ,« 
oontended that we have these ieelings in cf/imv{fi*ntt>: *A a \ty\'/ih*'U^ 
as to the nature and character of the scimwj, 2114/1 tii^t tri': Uf ..i*//^ la*- 
altogether regulated and determined by the yyiy^MturitU **'\\t*: j^rr- 
ception that actions are Right or Wrr^n;;/ it iisuk U-^tt «at«l (Kvifiy <m. 
Moral Agency^ 12mo., I^ond., 1842), *^ j» u*a obuiu'-'j ivAu a j^«:'ji jv 
> feeling excited, previous to any j^^c^j^ion, (/<Jt ti«e i^iiw/, r««iiitii 
from the perception, or is pn>duct^ by it. A rxTtaiu a/;t.ori U f^-r- 
oeived as Wrong ; can it be pemrivi^i as sucb wit Wit wniit'iuutf^ 
being known aa Kight, to which it is *i\i\0mi\^ t/r wttikf/nt t^ntif. 
standard or rule on which it iufriti^fs? fVrjJrj;;* MiUry/r Uf, *m 
independent of, knowle^ige cff* }Mfn^]d'uHtf mujit 1>; \^irHy \^ty%.*jk\^ 
and if our moral judgments wery; the r^isult of kuch Uitriiu'/Mf tiiu 
would again land us in the ajnclnhUfti titi^t onr ttn/ni yify/tii*imM v; 
ph3rBical — a plain contradiction fn Uintui" r.>A stlntj O^n, tClUiaU 
Questions, QuestiMi iiL) 

The principal objections to the TliiE^/ry »ji>;ij r*:ii/ir'U tlu; M/^ 
Faculty as Intellectual in its origin, are to be UaiiA itt t}«e lUisitsuku 
of Sir James Mackintosh on the views of tb'^s'; |4iil/>«K/pbers wl»// 
have adopted this Theory. 

1. In his Remarks on the Ethical views of Dr. Hamuli Clarfc<; 
(Disseri., p. 151X he has objected that the Tljwry wU'uiU ranfAvtiH 
the Moral Faculty into Reason, ecsitains no UMans of *:x\Ast\u\uyL iU: 
moral feelings. 

But how far does the Sentimental Thecsy go U/wu*U an ex}Asutii^ 
tion ? It merely states the flact that moral feelings d^i arise on th«; 
contemplation of moral actions. The Intellectual Titta^ hiaum 
farther, that they anse in amsequence <jf, and in ewn/cfrmity with^ a 
Judgment, or conclusion come to, that the actions ixmtemiAAUA are 
Bight or Wrong, It is true that Dr. Clarke, being chiefly conwrned 
to show that Virtue is founded in the nature and fitness of thii 
and can <Mdy be judged of by Reason, pays little cc no aUenti 
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tho feelings which the contemplation of moral actions awakens. 
But Dr. Price and others, who are strenuous in maintaining the In- 
tellectual origin of our Moral Faculty, have suggested several reason 
by way of accounting for our moral feelings. 1. An adaptation or 
fitness in virtue and vice to give pleasure or disgust, when contem- 
plated by a rational being. 2. A beauty and deformity in virtue and 
vice, which may affect a moral taste or sense. And 3.- A view of 
the beneficial and hurtful effects of virtue and vioe, which ms^ 
engage our benevolent feelings in favour of the one and against tha 
other. (See Alexander Smith, PhiLqfMar,, vol. L p. 165; Jonffiny, 
Droit Naturel, torn. iii. p. 189.) 

2. It is farther objected to the Intellectual Theory, that it does not 
account for the completion of any moral purpose, or the carrying oat 
of any moral conduct. 

'* Reason," it is said (Dissert., p. 152), '^ as Reason, can never be a 
motive to action.'* .... " When the conclusion of a process of rea- 
soning presents to the mind an object of desire, or the means of 
obtaining it, a motive of action begins to operate ; and Reason may 
then, but not till then, have a powerful, though indirect, infiiienoe 
upon tho conduct." 

The amount of this objection is, that a mere conviction of the 
Reason or conclusion of the understanding, is no motive to action ; 
and that no change of conduct can take place till some form of the 
Sensitivity is touched — till some desire to avoid threatened evil, or 
to obtain promised good, has been awakened. It has been common, 
however, in all ages, and among all nations, to speak of some actions 
and courses of action, as taking their rise from conviction and reason, 
in opposition to other actions and courses of action, which are prompted 
by feeling and passion. And, in accordance with this view, Prad^ioe^ 
or a Regard to what is Advantageous, has been treated of as a prin* 
oiple, and a leading and governing principle, of human o(»idact. If 
it bo said, that when Reason does guide and govern men, it does not 
do so in virtue of mere conviction, but in virtue of awakening our 
self-love ; and that thus ** the influence of Reason on the will is in- 
direct, and arises only from its being one of the channels by whiefa 
the objects of desire (x aversion are brought near to these springs of 
voluntary action ;" this may be admitted. But if the natural and 
Tieoessary consequence of a conviction of the Reason be to present 

ime object of desire, and thus to have some influence on the will, 

e fact that this influence is olten Q\«tQiQim&\s^ tJbk&t of i^asaion, which 
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is stnmger tnd more direct in iti impulse, doot nut pruvo that con* 
Tictioni of the Beaaon have no iofluenoe ; aad fttill hiw due* it iimvi*, 
that, with reaaonable beiDgs, they ouf^ht not to havi; jnore iiifliionce 
than they actually have. So that, oven althou^li (;<>iim;i(;ii(3u witu 
to be identified with Beaaon, aa haa boon done by Dr. < Jlarke, it tnuat 
atill be admitted to bo a principle of action, and a |iriiM;ipU; |A>wi'rlnl 
with, reaacmable beinga. A dcaire to do what ia ruawniiiblii — to act in 
aoootdanoe with the oonvictiona of our own mind^^HM not apiMMu* 
abauid. And, although the doaire may be aubaoqucnt to the cuiivic- 
tioo, yet, if it natumlly and neoeaaorily follow it, and tliim vAmw into 
more immediate contact with the will, the action which ia done in 
ooDsequence may be aaid to be done from conviction, oa well aa from 
leeling. Now, ao it ia in moral action, accordinj^ to the Intdlfctual 
Theory. (Grove, Jtfor. PAi/., pt iL ch. 2 and H ; i'rico, Jievitnv^ |», 
313.) 

In a work entitled Intuitive Morah, p. 14G, Kant ia aaid to main- 
tain ''that Keaaon appeara to have a cauaality of a ijcculior kind of 
ita own, a power of begetting a fooling of amenity, in the diacliurgc 
of duty." 

Before we do a moral action, we have a conviction that the action 
ia Bight. Thia conviction involvca, or ia aouoni|Jttni(Hl with, the 
sense of obligation. If the action be done, thia aenao of obligation, 
or the feeling that we ought to do it, ia what may be aaid to move 
the will, and Hie action, when done, may Yx; aaid to liavc Uxii done 
&om a aenae of duty or obligation. But thia aenao of obligation ia 
so intimately connected with the diacemment of Bightncaa, that by 
many of the advocates of the Intellectual Theory th<;y ore com* 
pletely identified. According to them, Biyhtness and OugfUne$$f or 
OUigaiorineu, are worda of the aame meaning ; and, in aeoing an 
matiou. to be Bight, we feel that wo ought to do it. (Hoe I'rice, 
BevieWf ch. 8 ; Alex. Smith, Phil, of Mor,, vol. L p. 14G ; Tiaaot, 
Ethique, w, Bdence dee Moeursy Svc, Paria, 1840, ch. 6.) 

Should this view of the complete ayntheaia between Rightneaa 
and Oughtneaa not be accepted, ^e Intellectual Tlieory muat atill 
be allowed to account for the performance of moral actiona, by 
the piomptinga of those feelinga of approbation and diaapprobation 
vhidi aax>mpany Hie exeiciae of the Moral Faculty; and which 
must have been admitted by Sir Jamea Mackintoah to be in imme- 
diate contact with the will, and to be the proper apringa of voluntary 
conduct. In the ayatem of Dr. Clarke, G(»acience ia re\|ieienti 
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M fk utf^f. tnL^dm f>i R/4Mrm. B<it R«diion, when exercised upon 
rr»^»rAil »/|am, iff rMyyMAhly ^/ffAnctivti of feelingji which pftcmpt to 

/5. 'I>»^ j(r^ftf, Ar»4 (^(^u\u% oVj^y^ction to the Inteilectoal Theoiy is 
n^M,U'4\ \fy Hif Jftrri/A Mv;ktrit/Ah, in biii remarkB on the Ethical 
Wtt^n I A Mr. Hf^swart (hUtttrL, \k ZZ2), ** No adroGate of the Intel- 
f/v-,ffml /^i^in of ih/; M'rf'al F'aciilty ban yet stated a case in whidi 
ft wn*^ tf]it^iiium of lU^Mttn at Jiirlgment, unattended by emotion, 
iy;fil/l, /:MiNiffti;ritiy with th«; univcntftl ofnnion of mankind, as it is 
^xfiihit^7/| by tb'; Mirtictiin; of lau^iia^o, be said to have the nature 
m U^ \iX^A\\v*) tbM ^fTr^r.U of ( jof iHcieiiw?." 

Now, if, by liavin^ tiio iiiUnn; and proliicing the effects of Con- 
Mti<«fi(]M, ini trif'Ufit tliM (liHC^Tninp; and |ironouncing an action to be 
UiKbt or Wronp:, tJiu vxm^^ in wliicb tliiH is done by a mere operation 
(if llouMoM or •fii(l}{iMprit, iit)iitU!ii(b;d by emotion, are so numerous 
Huvt. iliny k\\w\ nnly Ini ov<>rl(N)l<r!(l in conH(>qiicnce of their familiarity, 
tl. in infill, in iliwOiurKn iv jiihI (btbt — it is Wrong to retain a pledge, 
lU'tnr ilio |uir|M»Mn for wliirli it wiw j;iven has been fulfilled. These 
lU'o iiropimilitiiiH wliioli (l(*H(*rilM) uctions, the Ilightness of which can 
III' |M«hM»iviMl liy 11 inpn< oiMTivlion of IlcuHon or Judgment, unattended 
Ity (Miinlini). Aiul \\\\\\\ iM nioro, Mie notions maybe contemplated 
tin il»>Mt» by (Mii*HolvrM or l»y otliorH; yt»t tluH contemplation, while it 
n»Vf»i»ln llio Ili^liliH'HH of \\w «rtiv>n8, may Iw unattended by any 
iMuolion. Hul \\\\> no^![ltvting to do thesis actions — the refusing to 
\»\y w \\y\A or to rt^tort* w ]>UhIj;o — wvuild Iw judged to be Wrong; 
\\\\\ tluH Jud^tuiout would Ih« nttondtnl with feelings of disaj^nro- 
UUioiK N\»\v, (l\iM diNitpptxdvtitivui would, undoubtedly, be called an 
rtV^^M of ^^\u^^^M^MUH^ Yot \yA\\ ortsk^ an' Quses of moral action, and 
rt«>» \SMHou^^bU«>i by tho Mond Faculty. And the circumstances 
wbu^b o\pl{UU tho jux^Muv of !»vmuo dejinv of feeling in the one case^ 
rt\^^^ t\\nuMh uu oxpluuiUiou of tho al^Mux* of all degree of feeling 
u\ \\w \>\\\<\ <^^\ If ,>,V tlu» olTVvis of what is commonly called 
\\m^!^mcUx>^ ;u\* Uv4v^\l tor, thou a v^^i^^ must K» taken in which 
0\o\N* <» ,>^ o\\;u^ |v\\vp(uv,\, vvr jndi^mout of an action as Right or 
W^Nvvj^ UNlioxwM by H*^ \\\;d tVvI;u^ \^f apm^l>anoa or disap|]«obatioo. 
1\^ dxO^,'^ViO, A xwsv^ iu \xb;o)\ A v.Xxl.:u\out cvMuvfiKUs the Si^btnessor 
Vx\\5Vi*,u>* xv;^^-, ,vvav,x sV,*'/, *,s\v,;uv O.V *\t ifi<iS' which* inpc^mlar 
^<v..Ai\\ x^^v \vr,v,v^^V,ov.xUv, v,v..;<T ;i;c ;^'r.u Oon;scieiKie, is to ask far 
v>^w,' v,^, xxV.v>, A •fii/v ,"*v'»ffVrti *\f KooA-c. or Judgment aK^ll be 
** 4iNi jv»»»/*; ' f •./ i^^vv -- ;Va' '.-5^ ^^;.\\ \x VvA.^ «!i inxrilecsual act 
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and an emotional itate. It in not rijiiiMUiii<«l \ry \\m'. -^tUi^-tiUm of 
the Intellectual Theory, tliat Omm:\i'.tu:i; or th<r M'/r;il Fa^ ult/, «//r»' 
sists exclusively of an oiHrration of lUw^/n ; hut ol an *t\0iA\.'tu of 
Reason, followed by some defp-ix; of U^t'Uu'j^. In y^mi*- ««v «, }.ow< v<f , 
the moral discernment is nia4lf; without \,v0\*uAh/^ »uy 'Uyr*' '/f 
fioeling that is perccptiUe. Hut mo d«'i(r';<; of \*viiui 'j^u Mr,«^, io 
reference to a moral action, unhiM wniui 'yui/Ui'-tii am v, t),« i„,*utf 
of that action has gone beffjr<;, an'l t// whM;h jo«j/»#« i.t u,* Ui\n,'/ 
corresponds. So that, if the Moral y'dnnUy, w)it/Jt in it* ufntiU^uUt.u 
is complex, is to take its deHit;jAatiou fror/j oni; *A th'- t ao « I' mi<j.u 
which go to constitute it, it is nt'^MtA th;it it nho'.K U Ir^n tn;it 
one which is primary ami distiijctiv; vi/,, thi; oj/«T;it.on 'A ll^h^fiif 
rather than from the feeling which /'/IIoa*, nnfl -Aiit^ji lo v/ro«- ';i4/« 
is so slight as scarcely t/> U5 ji'^'c^-j/tjU';; wh*!'^, ih ou,*r j/.*«;ii."«, 
through familiarity, it may disaj/i^Ar. 



They who hold the doctrin^i of a Moral S^-nsi/r '/r Ir.^hnrt, *tf./.t,/ 
so called, must regard 0^fiiici';rM>; ax an on/.naJ an'i w^intHU- ^^,»n 
of the mind. 

Even those of the ^nXmmfiisaX w^.'/t., '/.ho hol^l thai fh'; M//ral 
Faculty is secondary in its r>ri^Mn,an/l '///nj^A.t'; an »o jt4 «y/nKt,- 
tution, may yet, in rasjject of th'; unity an^I ;ui\*:yntt\t^ui/i t/; %h;/.h 
it ultimately attains, regard it as a tUhi'iutX j^rvtt *n iA/:u\ty, 

With Tcsiject to the a/lvjcat/^ of th/; lnU;j|/*;tijal 'lutf^y^ ih*t*' 
are some who consider Corjscj'^iC; as a fMrj/^rat/; j//w«.-t or Uu:uUyf 
and others who think tliat it is lU^i^/fi HXHrnii^A nj^m iwfrn\ 
subjects. 

The question is attended with fK/rne difTi^iilty, fr'>rn a want of 
clear and x^<:cise terms in which to »taU; *^ n'wMM lU Thf. j^t- 
oeption of form is a (iiS*iT*iTtt ]pir*>'.]fX\fm tlian tliat of t/Aont : \mi 
we do not refer the one to one faculty anri the 'Ahar if» a diff<T<rrit 
Oeunilty; but both to the same. Xow, the yiifji]fi\ffit of a rn'^ral 
truth, or the pronotmcing of a xtif/nX jnd^an'.'nt, inay \jn difT'^T'mt 
from the perception of a mathematical truth, or the c^^ming iff a 
logical conclusion ; but the questioo is, is the differ«ittCfi muAi * 
imi^y a differenoe of HeK^lty ; or may not the same UcoXtf 

t1 
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duoerns beiwMD whafc it tnM and wkat is ftdn bsalwwnpBWIt 
to diioem between whafc ie Bight and what is WnogT 

In eupport of the doctrine whkh holda ffnaarm and Cm ill 
to be the nme, it it itid that we oaa aoaraely oononTe t Mr| • 
poeMted of Reaton to be ignonunt of the diatinctipn betwe«Si|M: 
tnd WioDg ; and at little otn we oonoeiTa • beii^ oi^alilB of d»' 
tiiiguiiihinf; between Right and Wrang to be dettitote of SMp. 
(Alex. Smith, PkiL of Mar^ toL i. p. 86). Br. Hntohcaon, boMNV 
in Ti'imaenting the Mond Sente at independent of Ba■iOl^ ka 
riitfrtained the latter sui^ndtion at Vjr no meana abtnid. 

It has farther been aaid that Beaton ia the itmdtj which jadga 
of iK'ceflttiry truths. The fint prindplea of mocala are lankai If 
Dr. Heid and Mr. Stewart anMng neoetaaiy tratba. To tdaut t 
lieiiarate and peculiar fiusultj to judge of nnrrettrj tmtfat in meaK 
would be to destroy the unity of truth, or to thake itt fimndatioai 
altogctlier (A. Smith, PkU. i/ Mor^ toL L p. 87> Cudworth. 
Clarke, Wollaston, Balguy, Price, and other philooopheny oompleletf 
identify Reason and Conscience. 

Butler has called Conscience a mtperior principle of zeflectioQ; 
but there is nothing in his language inconsistent with the opinioo 
that Conscience is Reason a: Reflection ezercited upon mattoei of 
morality. Reid and Stewart hkve spoken of the Moral Faculty tf 
an original and distinct power of the mind. At the same time^ \fS 
chiHsit'ying it along with a Regard to our good upcm the wholes ^ 
calling them both lUitioual principles of action, they do not seem to 
have considered Conscience as a power different in kind from Reason 
or Intellect, but as being comprehended under it. 

IjCt it be observed, however, that the ideas of Right and Wrong, 
which we refer to Conscience, are quite peculiar and sui generii. 
Duty and Interest, what is Jiight and what is Advantcigeous, expiew 
conceptions totally different. The question is, are they so different 
as to imply different faculties? The distinctive peculiarity of 
our moral conceptions is, that they involve a sense of obligatioii. 
Reason convinces. Conscience commands. It claims a supremacy 
over all the other parts and principles of oiu: nature. This may, 
perhaps, justify the setting it down as a distinct power of the mind. 
Or, if it bo considered as essentially the same with Reason, this 
peculiarity in the exercise of our Rational powers upon a class of 
ideas which we call moral, deserves to be carefully noted. 

On the natural supremacy of Conscience, the advocates of both 
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u to its origin and constitution, are equally clear and 
The point was prominently insisted on by Butler, in the 
<^ his Sermona en Human Nahtre. Dr. Hutcheson was 
ipqaaiUy strenuous in maintaining it (ItUrod, to Mor, Phil,, book i. 
. oiu It sect. 12). Dr. Price thought that the suprepiacy of Con- 
could be consistently maintained, upon no other supposition 
that the Moral Faculty is the Understanding or Intellect 
vAdam Smith, though he rather inclined to the Sentimental 
IChieOtj^ was strong in maintaining its natural and rightful authority 
{Theory <^ Mor. Seniimenit, pt. iii. ch. 6). Dr. Hartley has said 
(ix>L L p. 497), ** This Moral Sense carries its own authority with 
it|' inasmuch as it is the sum total of all the rest, and the ultimate 
xeBult from them ; and employs the force and authority of the whole 
nmtore of man against any particular part of it, that rebels against 
the determination and commands of the Conscience or Moral Judg- 
Bioit.'' Lord Eames (Essays on Morality, Essay ii. ch. 5) has 
represented it as ''the sole province of Conscience to instruct us 
which of our principles of action we may indulge, and which of 
them we must restrain.** Dr. Beid has said {Act, Pow., Essay iii. 
pt. iii ch. 8), " The authority of Conscience over the other active 
t principles of the mind I do not consider as a point that requires 
; proof by argument, but as self-evident.** Mr. Stewart has quoted 
; with approbation the passage in which Dr. Adam Smith has asserted 
the su^vemacy of the Conscience, and has said (^Act, and Mor, Pow., 
voL i. p. 302), ** I have only to add that the supreme authority of 
Conscience is fdt and tacitly acknowledged by the worst, no less 
than by the best of men; for even Uiey who have thrown off 
all hypocrisy with the world are at pains to conceal their real 
character from their own eyes.** Sir James Mackintosh, although 
he has maintained that the Moral Faculty is derivative and com- 
posite in its origin, has strenuously asserted the unity and inde- 
pendence to which it attains, and the universality and supremacy 
of its oontroL (Dissert., p. 200.) 

Much of the language employed by philosophers in asserting the 
supremacy of Conscience may seem to favour the doctrine, that 
Conscience is the ultimate and infallible arbiter in all matters of 
morality, to which every man in all cases of doubt or difficulty may 
have recourse, in full confidence that he will obtain the true decision ; 
so that, in acting in conformity with the dictates of his conscience, 
he must act rightly. But this is a doctrme 'w^<i\i ^wW \iMJC\V3 
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tbegroHMt inocmbtiflien irlihs OoBHinos ^ toai 
appioTet of actioDS which Uafc of ■imthfT pwhihiti 
To airiTo at the tnio nwanfag of Um mii^Mii^^ rf fii miiiBii^ i 
tf only neoeMarj to tmoe Um wfvnl stoiia in tha 
growth and dtveliopiiMnt^ hj which it attaina to cngf ooalnl" 
it hat. 

WhetherwehftvomonlklflaaoriiiQnJ Jndgineiil^fal^lfcji 
that thm ideas and Jndgmento will qnedilj bo ifftisi to 
oaaeB. As leflectkn and ezperisnoe heoomo mote uato» sofri 
tensiTe, these osses will moltipljy till, hjdqgraeBy tiiam wiUhsi 
up a number of rales lor the goidaaoe of monl eondnot 
soienoe, oonsidered as the lepositQiy of these rtdea, tinas 
noiUicBf or genend mayims, which aie v^gudedaa lint ptine^biM 
mofals, was called hj the esrlj CSiristian llbralists mppr^ppsw; aii 
was spoken of ss the Law^oomorper^ or Law gimr. The cooscbni* 
nesB of our conduct being in aooordanoe with the pnoepts <ji mdnlity^ 
or in contradiction to them, was caUed mmtU kf vti t; and CSooscMDOflb 
under this sspect, was oslled the ITilfiesi^ who aoooaed or ettvei 
These moralists represented the operations of Oooaoieinoe hjf the tM 
members oi a syllogism ; of which the first oontained the Ilnr»1hi 
second the testimony of the WUneat, and the third the deanoii of 
the Judge. But Conscience not only pronounces sentenoe ; it ctfriei 
its sentence into effect. He who has transgressed any of the ruks 
of which Conscience is the repository, is pimished by the reproscheB 
of his own mind. He who has obeyed these rules is acquitted and 
rewarded by feelings of complacency and self-approbation. 

Now, he who acts contrary to the decision of his Gcmsc^ence, he 
who goes against the highest rule of which he has knowledge, ii 
always wrong. To him who knoweth or thinketh anything to be 
sin, and yet doeth it, it is sin. But the question may be put^ Is he 
who acts according to his Conscience always right ? In referenoe 
to this question, let it be observed — 

1. That Conscience, considered as a repository of moral l&ws, is 
of slow and difficult growth — ^requiring exercise and culture — and, 
in the progress of its development, liable to many influenoes by 
which it may be blinded qr biassed, strengthened or enfeebled, and 
rendered slow and dull, or tender and scrupulous. It is our duty to 
guard, to instruct, and to enlighten it. We are to obey its dictates, 
as embodying the highest and clearest knowledge of duty to which 
we have attained. But we must see that its dictates are in accord- 
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with the law of absolute rectitude. It is only in so far as 
are so that these dictates are true and valid. For it may be 



c JB^ That Conscience, in promulgating its law, docs so with refer- 
to a law higher than its own, and to a lawgiver more powerful 
panish and reward than itself. " Hence," said Butler, ^ when it 
given its sentence, it naturaUy and always of course goes on to 
ipate a high^ and more efiectual sentence, which shall hereafter 
and affirm its own." So that, while Conscience is a principle 
in kind than any of the other principles which assume the 
goidance of human conduct, it derives its authority from a law 
Idglier than its own, and a lawgiver higher than itself. (See Wheweil, 
Slem. <^M<yr., hook iii. ch. 14, art. 369-373.) 



Should the Intellectual Theory as to the constitution of the Moral 
faculty be adopted, the result of the foregoing observations may be 
thus articulately stated. 

Ideas of Right and Wrong are natural to the human mind, in its 
mature and sound state. 

Ideas of Eight and Wrong arise in the same way and from the 
same source as other simple ideas, — that is, from the Intellect or 
Beason. And, as on witnessing phenomena and changes, we ascend 
to the ideas of Substance and Power; so, when we contemplate 
human character and conduct, we rise to the ideas of Kight and 
Wrong, and pronounce one action to be Kight and another Wrong ; 
one agent to be virtuous and another to be vicious. 

** Our moral judgments are not, like those we form in speculative 
matters, dry and unafifecting, but, from their nature, are necessarily 
accompanied with feelings of approbation or of disapprobation." 
(Reid.) 

Neither the moral judgment by itself, nor the moml feeling by 
itself, but the concurrence of both, constitutes the Moral Faculty. 

In respect of its constitution, the Moral Faculty contains no 
peculiar power, as it consists of a perception or judgment, and an 
emotion or feeling — the perception proceeding on the Rightness 
or Wrongness of the action, and the feeling corresponding to the 
perception. 
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But, in the operation of the Moral Faculty, there is this peon- 
liarity, that it extends to alL the parts and princiidfis of hnmis 
conduct, and asserts a control and supremacy over thenL 

This prerogative of Conscience, as the master and goyemmg pdn- 
ciple, is thought sufficient to designate it as a distinct and pecolbr 
power of our mental constitution. 

The propriety of doing so is not lessened, but increasedy wbe& 
it is seen under the following head of inquiry, that the aathoritf 
which Conscience exercises, although it be supreme over all oor 
other principles, is yet a derived and delegated authority ; and tint 
this faculty in its actings has reference to a law or rule of life whidi 
is ultimate, and to the will of One who is Head over all. 



/ 



CHAPTER IV. 

OP THB NATURE OR FOUNDATION OP VIBTUE. 

The principal theories of classical antiquity, as to the nature of 
Virtue, may be briefly noticed, on account of the influence which 
they have had on the moral theories of later times. 

According to Plato, the supreme and governing power in man ii 
Reason. The Passions and Appetites he arranged in two classeB,— 
namely, the Irascible, which spring from a love of honour and 
superiority, and the Concupiscible, which spring from a love of 
ease and pleasure. The Soul, as in connection with, and partly in 
subjection to, the body and the desires which spring from it, hs 
regarded as in a state of degradation and exile. And the great aim 
of pliilosophy should be to check and govern the lower principlei 
of our nature, and to give full scope and development to the Beason, 
and thus to prepare the Soul for that higher state to which it will 
return, when freed from the incumbrances of the body. 

According to Aristotle and the Peripatetics, virtuous conduct ooa- 
sists in pursuing a middle course, equally remote from the extrema 
on either side. Thus, Fortitude or true Courage is the medhiin 
between Rashness on the one hand, and Cowardice on the other. 
Temperance or Moderation consists in taking the course intermediatB 
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Austerity and Indulgence. Plato frequently referred to the 
having existed before its life in the body, and as destined to 
r the death of the body. Aristotle confined his views to the 
state. The chief difference between the two philosophers 
nt the latter regarded Virtue as a practical habit — ^that is, a 
disposition of mind resulting from the regular performance 
>U8 actions ; while the former thought that just sentiments 
onable conclusions, as to what was fit to be done or avoided, 
Qcient to lead to perfect virtue. 

thical formula of the Stoics was, Vivere convenienier ncUttrce, 
ig to Zeno, every being is entrusted with the preservation of 
sxistence, and the perfecting of its own nature. Man, there- 
;ht to pursue that course of conduct which tends to preserve 
r and its powers, and the mind and its faculties, in the best 
state. But we are not to regard ourselves as insulated indi- 
but as members of one great community, as parts of a whole, 
}e have an end to accomplish, other beings have the same 
do. All are but parts of one mighty scheme, which, under 
ance of Providence, is hastening to its happy accomplishment, 
ing that can befall us here, whether wis call it prosperous or 
is tending to the perfection and happiness of the whole. In 
ilating the wisdom and the certainty of these results, and in 
;ing the part which has been assigned to us towards their 
ion, we put ourselves in alliance with the Power and Goodness 
;ovem all things, and live in harmony with the scheme of 
d nature. 

•ding to Epicurus and his followers, " the most perfect state of 
nature — the most complete happiness which man was capable 
ing — consisted in ease of body and tranquillity of mind. To 
i^his great end of natural desire was the sole object of all the 
which, according to them, were not desirable upon their own 
, but solely upon account of their tendency to bring about 
lation." .... " The system of Epicurus agreed with those 
), Aristotle, and Zeno, in making Virtue consist in acting in 
(t suitable manner to obtain primary objects of natural desire, 
red from all of them in two other respects : First, in the 
which it gave of these primary objects of natural desire ; and, 
y, in the account which it gave of the excellence of Virtue, or 
eason why that quality ought to be esteemed." — See Smith, 
qf Mor. Sent, T^t, yii, aecU 2, 
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>n, not an origination of Duty. The Law declares what is 
ut does not constittde anything Kight. (Price, Review, ch. 1, 
Hutcheson, Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of Virtue ; 
Act, and Mor. Pow,, voL i. p. 241.) * 
is a difference between a Rtde and the reason of a Rule, 
a Law and the principle of a Law, which it is of import- 
ittend to in this controversy. (See Wardlaw, Christ, Ethics, 

[though Virtue does not originate in the law or will of man, 
Dot originate in the law or will of God ? This opinion was 
a ancient times, as may be seen from one of the Dialogues of 
ititled Euthyphro ; it was held by many of the scholastic 

and is an opinion to which the philosophy of Descartes has 
resented as favourable (Cudworth, Eternal and Immutable 
>ok i. ch. 3). It is maintained by Archbishop King in his 
I the Origin of Evil, ch. 6, sect. 1, subsect. 4; Gale, Court of 
\ile8, pt. iv. book ii. ch. 5, sect. 3, p. 350. 
[uestion has been stated thus: Is an action Right because 
ed and commanded it ? Or, Did God will and command the 
ecause it is Right? Grave objections offer themselves on 
ie. But the two opinions, at first sight irreconcileable, are 
somewhat nearer to each other when it is recollected that the 

of both maintain, that the will of God is, and can only be, 
n accordance with the perfection of his nature. In short, the 
n\\^ is the manifestation of the Divine nature ; and if recti- 
)ng to the Divine nature it must be manifested in the Divine 
ich is the expression of that nature. " The being of God," 
ker (Eccles, Fd., book i. sect. 2), " is a law to his working 
isequently to his will) ; for that perfection which God is, 
)erfection to what he doethj*^ To the same purpose, Dr. 
irke has said, " Governing according to law and reason, and 
g according to will and pleasure, are, on earth, the two most 

forms of government; while, in heaven, they are- nothing 

different names for the same thing." The doctrine, when 



la enim legem (ut ocus nautica 

at non Btatuit." — Bacon, De Aug- 

[L385. 

9 Aquinas (Sum. Theol. Pars 

. xix. art. i.) has said, " Sicut 

igeace est suum esse, ita et suum 

fun Telle." And (Id. art. iv.) 



velle." The will of God is thus identified 
with his Intelligence, as both are with his 
nature or essence. Plato held that in God 
there was an identification of the velle and 
the esse. Dr. Poice has said (^Review, kc.^ 
ch. 6), " we ought fo di&l\w^V^ X^feXw^Yk. 
the unU of God and YA& nature.** ^ ^ i&ak^ 



ntto JOei est ^ua intelUgere et / dUtinguifht but we caanoV. dijjferenvce. 
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ihiu uuiU^nUioii, iltffcfB mora in ezpremon tluui in mlitjfroa^ 
Ihnwiei which raiiil%'t' Virtue into the eternal reuoa andfitneitf 
thiiii!«. 

N"W, ih«' v;iriiiU!i tht'<tru4 D"»ncernin*; virtue nuiy 1» anii^ 
ji\N>r«iii.j :ls (hfv place the fouiuUtion ot'it — 

I. Ill (iif iKituro III* thin^, ur 

II. ill liif uariiri' of num. (Sihj Butler, Prtf, U &rBWM; Hi^ 
ili n, lutr^mj. tu Mor, I'hil,^ K-ct. vii. j*. 240.) 



1. — Thn'fu's acconling to which Virtu/e is founded inibei^f^ 

of' ihiugs. 

Pr. Cu«l worth wrote his Treatise concerning Eternal and Iif^ 
aN'' MoniUttff to .sIjow that uuthiuj; cau be Good or Justly*'* I 
i/'i7/ iir arhitrary hur^ witliuut at the same time having a ^oerf ff/" 
U'ttun^ (KmIv i. eh. 2). lie maintained that Right and ^wi* 
Just aiiil riijust, differ in their nature; and that these terms doiK* 
merely dt note tlie fact, tliat certain actions have beea willed i» 
cummanditl to be done or not to be done, but that these acQ*' 
liave a nature or chanu?ter belonging to them, and which maj^ 
preiiieatetl of them; and tliat, in virtue of this nature or chaiarfl 
lH'lon;^in^ to them, we are under obligation to do themornottO' 
tliem, aiiteoidcnt lo any will or law commanding or forbidding. 

The views i»f I)r. Samuel Clarke arc substantially the san 
They are emlKHlie«l in the following proposition: — " That, from 
eternal and ueeess;iry differences of things, there naturally and 
oessiirily arise certiiin moral obligations, which are of thems( 
incunilH'ut on all rational creatures, antecedent to all positive i 
tution and to all expectation of reward and punishment." 
proofs and illustrations of the several i>arts of this propositioi 
:;iven in liis Discourse concerning the unchangeahle ohligatio) 
Natural Ihligion, «&c., at the beginning. From these it apj 
tliat while Clarke maintained, with Cudworth, that actions 
a nature or character antecedent to all will or law, he farther i 
tained, that this nature or character arises from the cong 
between certain actions and certain rchitions; which relation 
founded on the eternal and necessary differences of things, ant 
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-TiBM JlMlntodk (pUmU p. 15Y) 

^ iHiilnelioB betwMD tbe tbeoiy 

-M tiMt of GUrtoi whloh 



Dr. Wardlaw (^Christ. Ethics, Note I 
sliown to have litUc foundation. 
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c«ity lietween which relations and the suitable actioDS is per- 
kily Reason, 
c^erenoe to this theory, let it be remarked — 



it it is not to be understood as making Virtue consist in '* a 
lity to the relations of things universally, and Vice in a dis- 

L of them." This is the view given of it by Sir James Mackin- 
But it is a theory of moral action, and is to be understood as 

LS3g only to moral agents, and the relations in which they may 

joed. (See Wardlaw, Christ, Ethics, Note E.) 

XThat in this theory the term '^fitness " does not mean the adap* 
of an action as a means towards some end designed by the 

» l>ut a congruity, proportion, or suitableness between an action 

be relations in which, as a moral being, the agent stands. Dr. 

A has been misunderstood on this point by Dr. Brown {Led, 76) 

others. 

L^fiCmng in expression more than in reality from the theory which 
^ virtue in a conformity to the nature, reason, and fitness of 
^ is that of Mr. Woollaston, who has placed it in a conf(»inity 
^th. His views, as contained in the Religion of Nature Deti* 
^ are to the following purport. Those propositions are true 
oh esLytesA things as they are ; or, truth is the conformity of those 
*d8 or signs by which things are expressed to the things them- 
^ Now, a true proposition may be denied, or things may be 
Jed to be what they are, by deeds as well as by words. And no 
on that interferes with any true proposition, or denies anything 
be what it is, can be Kight. For example — if A should enter 
• a compact with B, by which he promises and engages never to 
lome certain thing, and afterwards does this thing ; in this case his 
interferes vrith his promise, and is contrary to it, consequently, it is 
mg. Again, when a man lives as if he had an amount of income 
oh he has not, or as if he was in other respects what he is not, 
ioes Wrong. His whole conduct breathes imtruth. He may be 
to live a lie. 

aiious objections have been taken against resolving Virtue into a 
brmity with Truth. The real objection against setting up this as 
parate theory is, that before an action can be said to affirm or 
f a true proposition, that action has been previously determined 
» Bight or Wrong. 
h» theory which holds virtue to consist in. a oouIoitclyVj \a >i>Ck^ 
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nature, reason, and fitness of things, has been maintained without any 
change of phraseology, by John Balguy in Tracts on the Foundatm 
of Moral Goodness, 8vo., Lond., 1734 ; and the Rev. WilL Law, in 
Reply to Mandeville's FMe of the Bees, 

Dr. Price has maintained, like Cud worth and Clarke, that moralitj 
is eternal and immutable {Review, ch. 1, sect. 3). ** Actions hate 
a nature — that is, some character certainly belongs to them, and some- 
what there is that may be truly affirmed of them. Right and Wfm§ 
denote what actions are. Now, whatever anything is, that it k 
not by will, or decree, or power, but by nature and necessity,^ Ac- 
cording to him, the terms Right and Wrong denote simple idel[^ 
which cannot be defined (ch. 10.) These expressions, acting suit- 
ably to the natures of things, treating things as they are, conformity 
to truth, agreement and disagreement, congruity and incongruity 
between actions and relations, have little meaning, he thought, if 
considered as intended to define virtue. But he admitted that thv 
language may be of use when employed, as it is, to '' show tlttfc 
morality is founded on truth and reason, or that it is equally neoei- 
sary and immutable, and perceived by the same power with the 
natiural proportions and essential dififerences of things " (ch. 6). In 
short, his views as to the foundation of virtue did not differ from 
those of Cud worth ; and his objection to the use of the cxplanatoiy 
phrases introduced by Clarke and others was, that they seemed 
to deny an immediate jpercepiion of morality by Reason, but without 
reasoning. 

In a Sermon by Dr. Adams, on the Nature and Obligation q/ 
Virtue, published in 1754, which is noticed with approbation by 
Dr. Price and Mr. Stewart, similar views are expressed. " Actiom 
are plainly an object to the Understanding (or Reason) ; and whea 
surveyed or contemplated, their characters appear with them. "W< 
necessarily see them under the characters of Right, IndiffCTent, oi 
Wrong. This Right in actions is not ordinarily discovered by anj 
process of Reason (reasoning), but by simple perception. The Under- 
standing sees it ; and we may as well ask of the most obvious quan* 
tities, why some are greater than others — why the square, foi 
instance, is greater than the root — ^as why some actions are battel 
an others." .... " Moral discernment is as natural and essential 
reason as logical. To suppose a man without the faculty of dis- 
guishing truth from falsehood, is to suppose him void of reason 
i the power of thought. Tio sw\v^<i hm iwcapable of dieoamini 
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Bight from Wrong, is in like mftTiii'.-r to'iiv*.-*: i.'.xu /, •v.»\tr'^\'.j\.:.i^ 
and to degrade him to a levi-1 with tr,f Ir.T'^." 

Dr. Reid's views in refeR-ijOr to i!.> \i\x\ -i »-.." .;>;.. r-/ r;:.iv rr* 

• ■ ■ ■ 

Bh(»'tly stated in his own woni.-*. (^Art. l^^r,^ K-.-^y ,,,. ; ;. .... c:j. '».) 
" If we examine the al*>irict iiO*.:«-rfi «■: I) .'y .-r M .".t4 ' »"' .:ja*.«r., 
appears to he neither any r-siI qiiaiity 'ti :;.- ac*,--:. c.«;.^:':-n-»; "r-y 
itself, nor of the agent con&iderc-ii witij«n;! r»-*r»<'. •.«• *;.- .•;C^.";i. r. :t 
a certain relation hetween tho *a\*: aii«i i":.- o:}.-r. Wi.-r. -.•.«• ray a 
man ought to do such a thini;, tlio f^iaut. wu.^.x *\\ r*-*— t-i ■■ i:-- v.\\ 
obligation has a respect, on the one han':, to \u*'. yx^'i. wii ■ - '.jiit. 
and on the other, to the action which he '/i-ri.t v- 'i-i. '1 :.«■-*• •%v«» 
oorrehites are essential to every moral ohi: nation; -.ik- -iw.'iy «i'h»^.r, 
and it has no existence. So that if we ff^-rk th<- ]iLic>- 'ii' nrcui '^\ .ija- 
lion among the categCMies, it hfrloirjn \*j th** c:it'--'»ry *i r-hifnm. 
There are many relations of thintr?*, of which wt- ii.ive ih*- m-^t 
distinct conceptions, without h<:ini; ahl': to (i*:fiij«; tiiTni lirjli.iiily. 
Equality and proportion are relations l^.-tween qMantiri'--, wiiicii «vi-ry 
man understands, hut no man can define. Moral Ohli'jatinn is a 
relation of its ovm kind, which every njan un«ier.stj::ids, but i» jier- 
haps too simple to admit of logical definiti'iii."* *■ 

According to Mr. Stewart, the idcoa of Right ar]*i Wmnc: are 
simple ideas, which admit neither of definition nor analysis. Wluther 
these ideas are derived from a sense which discerns the nature or 
character of actions, in the same way that our hoiiily Si*nses give us 
a knowledge of the primary qualities of matter, or whether they arise 
from an intuitive exercise of Reason, he thought the reality and 
immutability of moral distinctions to be equally safe and certain. 
But he obviously inclined to refer our ideas of Right and Wrong to 
Reason as their source {Act, and Jlor. Fow,, vol. i. p. 266) ; and 
maintained that when we affirm of actions that they are Right or 
"Wrong, the affirmation has respect not to any feelings or effects which 
they produce in us, but to what they are in themselves. 

The following may be given as an outline of the views of those 
philosophers who place the foimdation of Virtue in the nature, 
reason, and fitness of things. 

Everything is what it is, by having a nature. As all things have 
Hot the same nature, there must be different relations, respects^ or 



* " The ancients rightly founded fho 
•lAor or honatum ou the wpnrov or deco- 
*^wt tlint is, they considered an action to 
^ Tirtooofl which was performed in liar- 
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mony with the relations necessary and 
accidental of the agent/'— iVoCe by <S'tr 
W. Hamilton^ 
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finforiwni nf Noie thiup towuda othen, and ft cm 
nr uHfitHmiu the applinlion of different things^ crdiB 
to imi- nmithiT. 1( ia the nme with permmi. Hmr 
miilnhlmnm at certain ciTCunutanoea to certain pena 
tuilaUmfM of othen. And from the different lekatic 
jimoHt to our andhrr, there neoceaarily anwa a fitnt 
of ctTtnin in)fMH'r> t^ behaviour of mne peraona low 
wdl aa in nipect to the thinga and circumataDcea wi 
are lurroiindHl. Now, ws atand in Turioua leUtiona ' 
Creator, oiir I'rrecrver, our Benefactor, our GoTemor, e 
Wp caoniil ccmtc-mplate theae relationa, without seen 
II Itectitiido or Itii^hlncaa in cheTuhing certain affix 
chai^n<: ccrtntn acri'iccs towaida him, and a Wrongnet 
to do n>, or in manifi-sting a different disposilioa, 
iliffcmiiit coiinv- of action. We stand, also, in vsrio 
our fellow-cn-alurca ; some of them ineeparable from 
oonilition m hunuui beings — such he the relationa 
child, Irother and friend; and otherg which tun; 
eatablishcd — such as the relationa of husband and vi 
aervnnt. And we cannot conceive of these relations, 
aamo time Biting a Itectilude or Itightness in cher 
aSectiona and foUoiving a auitahlc course of action. I 
see and feci (o be Wton^;. We may even be said to a 
rolatioiiH lo the obji-cts around us in the world; and 
template our nature and condition, ve cannot fail to 
manners of behaviour, a auitableneas or unsuitableneas 
ataucca in which we have been placed. Now, Bee 
fbrmit; with those relations which arise from the ni 
ditiim of maji, ia nothing arbitrary or fictitious, li 
the natnie of things. God was under no necessity ti 
Mn^ Bnt, in calling them into existence, he mu 
ttam a nature, and thus have constituted the rclat 
Ib^r Itud to Him and to other beings. There ia a 
plieCween these relations and certain 
fe the Moral Faculty, jierceives and approve 
r congruity. The Divine mind i 

iluted by God when lie call 

i conformity to them i 

HitliBt Conscience, when truly enlightened, 

in; and the moral law, which it 
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■ Eternal and Immutablv an the iia(un» (>f(i(Nl a\u\ \hv initun' ol 

The philotfophcre whoHC' viowH Imvo iNrii Nta(f<l iiimIit lliin Ih-imI 
Biay be coDsidennl as m) nmny opiNini'iitH ol' IIoIiInh, innHiiiiuh un 
they have all maintained that uctionH uml «liN]NMitiiiiiN Imvi' u imliin* 
or character, and timt Uij^ht and Wroii); iin* ni»t llu' iwrv r\|iri'fiHiiiii 
of Will nor the creation of [jaw. Tlii-y may In> wiiil lo U* /{ttiimtf 
in morality; while IIobbeH and IiIh tollowrrN mny U> ralltd AWii- 
ualiats. (Shaftesbury, Moniiinfti, pt. ii. Mrt. 12, p. ITiT.) 

Another claflB of philiiHopherH, in op|NiHin^ llic opininhH nl' lloltlN-H, 
took a difierejit way ; and inKtciul uf ar^iiiii^ I'mni tlic uliHinu-l nalitn' 
and reason of things, they ur^uctl from the natiirul (liH)HiHilion of 
man, to do good to his fel low-cmitu rrs and to appmvi! ol il. wlim 
done by others; and from the Hubonlinatittn and iirniii^^rnifiit amoii)>, 
the principles of the human mind, by wliieli it. In littrd for tiui 
practice of virtue. Virtue wuh thus hIiowu to )h> Ibundnl in thu 
nature and constitution of nuui as a moral In* in;;. 



II. — Theories according to which Virtue in fumnivd in th*' nut u re 

of Man, 

At the head of this class may Ik) pliirrd (hinilN'rliin<l, MiHliop 
of Peterborough. His work, Ih. Lvyilmn Ntttnra\ i'ml pul)liHhi><i at 
London in 1672, has been a kind of HtonOioiiHe from wliidi hu)>m-- 
quent moralists have derived some of their m<iHt valuahltf nniterialH. 
In opposition to Uobbes, who held that, in a state of nature, meik 
are enemies to ono another, and that justie^) and other HtMiial virtues 
are created by law, Cumberland nuiintain<>d that, anUxMilenl to all 
inatitntions and laws, wo have, as an original principle of human 
nature, Benevolence, or a desire to do goo<l to our fellow-ereatureH ; 
and in doing good to them we at tlio same time insure our own 
ntisfaction and happiness. His theory of virtue may In*, n^wilved 
into two -paits. Virtue, regarded as a practic^il principle or <lis- 
]X)6ition in a moral agent, is l^nevolence ; in n^ference to the action, 
it is the tendency of the action to pHnluce luippiness. So that 
aooording to Cumberland, l^ncvolencc?, or kind affection, constitut<>s 
an agent virtuous; and Utility, or beneficial tendency, constitutes 
an action right. The former of these views has been ad<)X)ted by 
aonie philosophers, and the latter by others. 

Among those who have followed Cumberland in TCk8iiAa\Ti\iv^'CcAN» 
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Benevolence, or kind affection, constitutes an agent virtuous, maylx 
reckoned Lord Shaftesbury. He held that there are in human natun 
not only principles which prompt us to seek our own good, but also 
such as lead us to be pleased with the well-being of others. We i» 
not, therefore, to consider ourselves as insulated individuals, and to 
pursue exclusively our own interest ; but as members of society 
we are to seek the good of the whole. This can only be done by 
keeping a proper balance between the private and public affection»— 
between those principles of our nature which terminate on ourselves, 
and those which carry us out towards the happiness of others. It is 
not, however, the mere fact of the affections being in a right state 
and due balance that constitutes an agent truly virtuous. If such 
a state of the affections could be the result of a happy tempeiamfiut 
of body, or mind, or both, it would merely constitute him in whom 
it was found, a good creature, — ^just as some of the inferior ftniTn^g, 
from the gentleness of their disposition, are called good. But man 
can reflect on what passes within him. He not only has kind 
affections, but these affections become the objects of reflection ; and 
when reflected on by him he sees a beauty and worth in them, and a 
deformity and ill-desert in their opposites. It is when, in conse- 
quence of the exercise of this reflex sense, we cherish the kind 
affections of our nature, and check those that would lead us to 
do ill to others, that we deserve to be called virtuous. And if we 
would rise to the highest pitch of virtue, we must raise our affections 
beyond the order of human society, and contemplate the beauty and 
harmony of the universe, and the wisdom and goodness by which 
it is governed. " Virtue is not complete but in piety ; since, where 
the latter is wanting, there can be neither the same benignity, 
flrnniess, nor constancy ; the same good composure of the affections, 
or uniibnnity of mind." {Inquiry concerning Virtue^ book L at the 
end. Si'e also book ii. pt. i. sect. 1, and book i. pt. iL sect. 3.) 
" If, tlmnigh hoiM3 merely of reward, or fear of punishment^ the 
creature be incited to do the good he hates, or restrained from doing 
the ill to which he is not otherwise in the least degree averse, then 
is in this case no virtue or goodness whatever. There is no moR 
of l?wtitude. Piety, or Sanctity in a creature thus reformed, thsB 
there is meekness or gentleness in a tiger strongly chained, cr 
innocence and sobriety in a monkey under the discipline of the 
vhip." (Shaftesbury's Cltaract., vol. ii. pp. 38, 39.) 
Butf if we cherish such lar^e and generous affections tomrdi 
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otheEB, may not our private intciiest and :i.::vi:-:.i'. ■.3::.:.*^<. ':-. 
Degkctod or impaired'' In itply to thi* «";-»vv«:. •.:.".•::.»'*- 
to prove (^Inquiry ctm/cerrtintf Viri'f^ l--.k i. p. ;.. ?-c:. 1\ " T:..i: 
to have the natural afftctiuns («uch as .%tk- i •.:.-.•'•: \\. L v-. t^.-.- 
placency, and Good-will, and in a symiu'i.y \\:\\\ \\.- k::. : -r 
qiecies) is to have the chitrf meaiis and ]^.i^%ir *.'i >'.'.:'-n:.;-y :..-.:.;. 
and that to want them La d-rtain n)ia».-ry aini W.,"^ 

The well-known metaphysiical divinv, J^ :uiiiia:i lAiwarls, :..i.i 
a theory as to the nature of Virtue, ci.*iiicidiiii:, ti.t f^M.w ixt< tit, v^ .t:i 
those now noticed; but also going lieyond them. Acci.'r<i;[i^ t** u.iw 
(Digaeriaticn on the Xaiure nf Tm^ Virtue ^ ch. 1), -Tnu- vinv.i' 
most essentially consists in benevulence to U-in:: in tzi-ui-nil. Vr 
perhaps, to speak more accurately, it is that ci.>nsfiit, ]tr>|vn<ity. and 
union of heart, to being in general, that is imuitd lately fXi-R-isfil in 
a general good-will." This benevuk-nce, or low to K-in::, is si in ply 
good-will. It has no reference to the character of thi«k' K-in«:s 
towards whom it is exercised. It (.•nibraa\s all Intel li;:eiit Iviuiis ; 
but has in it nothing of the love of CDUiplacence, whicli inipliL^s 
esteem for the character of the being beloved, lint, *' when any 
one under the influence of general benevolence sees another Uin^ 
possessed of the like general benevolence, this attaches his heart to 
him, and draws forth greater love to liim than nieri'ly his having 
existence." ....** He looks on a benevolent proi»ensity to U'iuji 
in general, wherever he sees it, as the beauty of the being in whom 
it is ; an excellency that renders him worthy of esteem, coniplacence, 
and the greater good-wilL" So that, according to Kdwanls, we lirst 
love or are benevolently affected towards being in general, or every 
being, because he is possessed of being ; and, in the next place, onr 
benevolence is increased when the being or beings towards whom it 
is exercised possess and manifest benevolence. This excites in us 
the love of Complacence or Moral Esteem. But this is not all. **U 
being, simply considered, be the first object of a truly virtuous bcuie- 
yolence, then that being, who has most of being, or lias the greatest 
share of existence, will have the greatest share of the pro^KJUsity and 
benevolent affection of the heart." " I say," continues Edwards in 
a note, " in proportion to the degree of existence^ because one Ix-ing 
may have more existence than another, as he may be greater than 
another. That which is grecU has more existence, and is farther 

a •* The merdM man doeth good to his own Boal : but he that Is crocl troublet^ 
own flesh.*'— Prov. ad. 17, 

MOB. PH. Q 
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removed from nothing than that which is little/* ....'* An arek' i 
anyel must be supposed to have more existence and to be every 
way farther removed from nonentity, than a warm/* Now, as God 
is infinite in his being and perfections, he has the greatest amount 
of existence and of excellence ; and as he is the greenest and t^e 
best of beings, he deserves, on both grounds, to be supremely loved, 
and otlier beings in proportion as they resemble him. The theory of 
Edwards thus ultimately resolves virtue into Love to God. He has 
said (ch. 2), ** He that has true virtue, consisting in benevolenoe to 
being in general, and in that complacence in virtue or moral beanty, 
and benevolence to virtuous being, must necessarily have a eapieme 
love to God, both of benevolence and complacence. And all trae 
virtue must radically and essentially, and as it were, summarily con- 
sist in this. Because God is not only infinitely greater and moie 
excellent than all other beings, but he is the Head of the univennl 
system of existence ; the foundation and fountain of all being and 
all beauty; from whom all is perfectly derived, and on whom aUie 
most absolutely and perfectly dependent ; </ whmiy and throm^ 
wJumif and to whmn is all being and all perfection ; and whose being 
and beauty is, as it were, the sum and comprehension of all existenoe 
and excellence, much more than the sun is the fountain and sum- 
mary comprehension of all the light and brightness of the day." 

Dr. Hutcheson held, that, in contemplating human actions, Uie 
great clement which awakens our approbation is to be found in the 
indications which they give of benevolent intention or kind affection 
in the agent. He has said (^Inquiry concerning Moral Good oad 
Evil, sect. 3), " If we examine all the actions which are counted 
amiable anywhere, and inquire into the grounds upon which they 
are approved, we shall find that, in the opinion of the person who 
approves them, they generally appear as benevolent, or flowii^ fiom 
gixvi-will to others, and a study of their happiness, whether the 
a]">provor lx> one of the persons beloved, or profited, or not ; so that 
all those kind affections which incline us to make others hap[^i 
j\iul all actions supposed to flow from such affections, appear morally 
gixxl, if, while they are benevolent towards some persons, they he 
not ix^micious to others." Kind affection, or, as he has called it 
{luqufry cojicerning Moral Oood and Evil, sect. 2), Love towards 
ational agents, may Ix? distinguished into Love of Complacence <s 
SstotMu, and Love of Benevolence or Gtxni-will. The former denotes 
i^lvolxUiou of any person by l\ie ^lowX ^x^sfc, «q.4 \a a peroqition 
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than an affection. The latter is the desire of the happiness of 
er, and may denote — 

A. calm affection of good-will towards all beings capable of 

Hess or misery. 

A calm affection towards the happiness of certain smaller 

3QS or individuals ; such as patriotism, friendship, or parental 

ion. 

The several particular affections of love, pity, sympathy, and 

atniation. 

e distinction of Love to rational agents into Love of Esteem and 
of Good-will accords with the distinction taken by Edwards. 
the theory of Hatcheson has been represented as having an 
itage over that of Edwards, and also that of Cumberland, by 
it including the Supreme Being among those rational ^ents 
) happiness we are to desire or seek. (See Hallam, Liter, Hist, 
rope, vol. iv. p. 322.) There can be no doubt, however, that 
leson thought that his theory of virtue was capable of being 
led to our duties towards Ood as well as to the personal and 
duties. (^Iiiquiry concerning Moral Good and EvU, sect. 3.) 
ding to him, gratitude towards Qod and kind affection towards 
rthly benefactor are approved on the same ground. The fact 
Gtod cannot be benefited, while an earthly benefactor may be 
Lted, by the conduct to which this love will lead, does not affect 
irtoousness of the agent who cherishes it. 

** A grateful mind 
By owing, owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged." 

theny is easily and directly applicable to the social virtues. 
ppiDve and applaud the man who is just and generous from a 
I to the rights and happiness of others. But we do not reckon 
mik truly just who discharges the duties of justice from a fear 
I'Cempiilsion or punishment of the law ; nor do we reckon him 
generous who bestows a favour from the expectation of a 
ly or firom the desire of applause. So that we count a man 
im, in his conduct towards others, in proportion as it proceeds 
lMB0?olenee or kind affection. {Inquiry concerning JforoX Good. 
3.) And if the term Benevolence loe takexv, m ^<& 
amgned to it by Hutcheson, to deiiol&^V«hCsaNm« 
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MtMirin iftcthw, « gndrvOl tamwtd m aE l^iags p.pAble ot Inn** 
DMi cv iDHcty" thao, n» Iba pcnenal Tinues ma; be tnuBl n 
thi* taiBctiiMi. Anvdinglj, ba bw mainlaiDed Uut tlit^n i> m 
tDOomiMtibUity, or nOtt, tbat than b « perfect compBtibilit;, 
batWMa Bmnmlmm and SilHom: that he who chniabes kiiii 
aSMioa towuda all IM7 alw lora Umaolf j aiaj love hlinMlf a> t 
part of tha whola ijitam of ntknd aad antient beings ; mij }» 
Bwte hii own hiprJiw iu ^> l fa■1rl ■ to that of aikothei viUo Hui 
nundeaarriivtrfhiiloTC; and uarlw famoceDtijr aoKdtous abcnt 
himaaU; vhila ba ia wia^ htamimt ttmatim &IL (/n^iVycwiiMt; 
^Mtnd 0«dmtf A>a,Back8;andBaT.Xi{r.Janieaon,£^M 
FMiM oNd Bwrmng, pb 14B.) But tf a tnab, in seeking lus «i 
intenat, fcig^ that ba la bat ana oT tha wmnj who have equl «; 
itroDgv ^aina and ahima §x happlnaw wlljt himself, or if, in iId 
knowledge of thia, be bamite on their oUiiia to {irosecute his o«^ 
and Btiflea all kind afleolion \ij an alirting aclfishoeas, tlun ilut 
which lia oalU imdeno^ being altogeths dissociated from bew 
Tolenca, oo koger daaerrea nor obtoina tha character of virtue. 
Should a man, howera:, ao lore kimadi^ and ao seek his ptiviLie ia- 
tereat, that he mar abow nxn lore and do more good to oibeia, 
then bii prudent oondnet ia alio Tirtncma conduct; for he bcneGli 
hia nelghboDT bf doii^ good to hi™—if, 

Both Shafleebiit7 Mid Hutoheaon muntuneil that the Snprvnte 
Being ia the jHOper object of our ravereoce, gratitude, and love. Bni 
in urging tho cultivntion of these affectiODS the; referred chieflj to 
the tendency which the; hare in producing in uh a happj com- 
poBure and elevation of mind, and in leading us to promote lb 
well-being of others. The thetoy of Edwarda, which reaolrea virtu 
into love to Gud, manifesting itself by bve to our neighbour, ii^ 
government of onraelvea, is, perhaps, on the ivhule, the mcst <xar 
prabensive and consistent of those thecaies according to which an 
^ent is reckoned virtuous in proportion as he eiierisiies kind affec- 
tions. But kind affections are not the whole, nor evcu tlio bigiieffl 
part, of human nature. Beason and conscience are the supreme mtd 
governing F'lciples of a responsible or moral f^jent ; and it may be 
thought that it is only in so far as he feels and sliowa a deferenoo 
to their dictates that he can deserve the appellation of virtuouB. A 
theory, Bcc<)rdmgiy, i„^ been feuned whi<^ places virtue, not in the 
tropar stata a^ direction of the kind afieotiona only, but ia the dM 
auboidinatioB "~ 1 of aU the parts and prinoiplea of human 
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ii "Oat Yxx :<r 'ut Str^mf.'tu : jo iKa: th*^ vviv.Vi^Mi ctnhivo. iiAst lv«*» 

m 

ify TccLi. *r>i atid. * Without inquiniij: how f.ir, mwX \\\ «hm 
"zm-* 55 r«fCT«He into Boiion^lemv, tk\\\\ vkv »nio I ho want 

of it. h =iiT 1» rr:-«r to c»hk.*m\ that IV'uoxvloihv aiuI iho «;imi of 

• ■AS ^ 

i^ sssxij ecQisdend, are in no wet tho whole of vtrtuo An*) \ uv."* 

A lewifns idea in the writin^js of Sluilti'^lHm* wm. {\\M \\wt\ m\\\ 
Ainss are not to be Tiewed imlividually Aiui a|iMrl fnim «fioh oihrr, 
but niber as hearing relation to I'ach other, an \\iirt* to a wholo, aiuI 
dins cocstituting an ecdboniv or s)*8toni. Xtnv, tlio nuMml lh«HTV ol 
datkr starts from the idea of a <\m8titution t^r »\*Mi«'m; h\\\ \\ in i\ol 
die coDStitntion or system of tho iniivenk^ of mlioiml Mu^ii, U\ 
which Edwards and Hutcheson ext(MuU^l I heir thei^*!!^ nor even 
the system of human society, cousideiXHi iih a whole, hut the huumu 
mind, or rather human nature, as nmdo up of prinoiplen wtiieh have 
relation or respectlo one another, and whieh, taken an a whole, form 
a constitution: or economy adaptinl to an end or puritoMt. Auihuk 
the principles of human nature, there ori^ wmio whieli pn>u)pt un to 
seek our own good, and there are others whioh UmuI um to w^ek the 
good of our neighbour. But neither the w«lflNli, nor ilu« Inmevolent 
principles, nor both taken togetlicr, nnd viewtnl in n^latioii to (meli 
other, can give us the idea of human nature om a wliole. We u\\\nl 
take into account a principle of Iluflootion or (^uiNeleniM^ wlil(«li In 
supreme over all tho rest, and tolls us, authoritatively, what prinvipli«N 
are, in any case, to bo resisted or olxjycd. Uy ihuM refi(iinliiiK it. hm a 
constitution, economy, or system, it is wNm that human naiims in 
its normal state, was designed for tho ])nictio4) of virtue. Tor, •• If 
the real nature of any creature leads him, and Im iMlapt.i*d to it< 
and such purposes only; or more than any oiher, thU in a n«M 
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beUero tliat Uw Awthor «r «IM nntoiiB tetnU ikfate] 
pons.** Virtue it thosifaawn to l» toDded in the standi 
tnd the wiU of God, and iwi to bo the ^OfifaS of wyi^^ ' 
■Ddeustoni. Man^ ty hit ▼ety mjka^ er «i ii i tih rtM«i ■ » 
himeelf ; and the law whioh leaylta fnm s^pidnghii i 
eoooomy or ayiteiiiy it the kw of Hia wke it the AiAff 
nature, in ita right and notmal alato. The kw of God it] 
bj the nature of man, aiidtoM?oigfiBah|y toth>ted< 
that nature ia Virtue. 

llie theory of Butler hM been ealkd *> the ^yttent or ZaUl 
intoChriat.*' Aooording to tiie Stowal phikabphy, VirtM 
ill liring agreeably to natuiOi Bf one okto Of ita foiUovi^^ 
formula was interpreted to mean nnivenal nature; and by 
hnman nature. In the latter aenae^ the- ibcnrak waa edufhA^ 
Butler; and he Tnaintoined, that, if hnmaii natwo be 
a syateni or oonetitution, ''it will aa folly ajipear, that ibk' 
nature, that la, oonstitution, k adapted to Tirtae^ a%£ramiki|t^ 
of a watch, it aj^pean that ita nature^ that i8| OODatitntioaer qibVI 
18 adapted to measure time." Blit^ in ftaming uA adequate idnv \ 
human nature, we must take in, not only the aereral appoM 
passions, and affections, but alao Keaaon and Gonaolenoe^ and tk 
relatioDs which those several parts have to each other. Andm 
must always remember, ** that one of the principles of action, Gqbt 
science or Keflection, compared with the rest, ai^ they all stand to- 
gether in the nature of man, plainly bears upon it marks of autboritf 
over all the rest, and claims the absolute direction of them all, to 
allow or forbid their gratification; a disapprobation of Beflscte 
being in itself a principle manifestly superior to a mere propenskm.* 
A clear and determinate sense is thus given to the pi^oept^ Fdkufi 
nature. It is not to yield to any natural impulse which may k 
strongest at the time, but to keep all the parts aiid ^inciplea of our 
complex constitution in their proper place and subordination { and, 
above all, to allow to the highest principle of Reflection or Ooto- 
science, tliat supreme control which rightfully belongs to it In 
short, to live agreeably to nature, according to the theory of Butkr, 
is to live in all good conscience before GKxl and man, 

** In Plato's Dialogue on the Republic^ as in Butler's 6erWum$^ the 

mman soul is represented as a system, a constitution, an ocganind 

^hole, in which the different elements have not merdy their plaeei 

V side, but their places above and \«\ow eajcV i^^^oK^^^ti^tkar 
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d offices ; and virtue or moral rigbtness consUts in the due 
a of this constitution — the actual realization of this organized 
lation.'' — Whewell, Fref. to BtUler*s Sermons, 
icordance with this view are the words of Cicero— ^a^wm 
> Tiominis repetenda natura est, 

'T of those who maintain that Benevolence or kind affection is 

'lUikes an agent virtiums, also maintain that utility or beneficial 

^cy is what makes an action right. But some who maintain 

utility or beneficial tendency is what makes an action right, 

that a virtuous agent may be prompted by Self-love as well as 

^evolence, or partly by both ; and the beneficial tendency of 

^ has, by some, been viewed solely in reference to this life, 

*ie, by others, it has been extended to a future state ; and the 

%ation to do such actions has been represented as arising from the 

*VBtds and punishments of that future state, as made known by 

« light of nature and by revelation. 

In his Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, which was 
flit published in 1761, Mr. Hume propounded the doctrine of 
tility, without reference to the being or providence of Gk)d, or to 
ly belief in a future state. He endeavoured to prove, " That every 
aality of mind which is useful or agreeable to the person himself or 
> others, communicates a pleasure to the spectator, engages his 
(teem, and is admired under the honourable denomination of virtue 
• merit." " But usefulness," said Mr. Hume {Inquiry concerning 
jo Principles of Morals, sect. 5), " is only a tendency to a certain 
id; and it is a contradiction in terms that anything pleases, as 
Leans to an end, where the end itself does no way affect us. If, there- 
are, usefulness be a source of moral sentiment, and if this usefulness 
B not always considered with a reference to self, it follows that 
^erything which contributes to the happiness of society recommends 
self directly to our approbation and good-will." He is not, there- 
>re, to be classed with those moralists, like Epicurus and his followers 
1 ancient times, and Hobbes and his followers in modem times, 
'ho would trace all our moral sentiments to self-love as their single 
)urce. He contended that Benevolence or Humanity, by which we 
ike an interest in the happiness of others, is an original and essential 
art of human nature as well as Self-love, and an equally fruitful 
)urce of moral sentiments. He had, therefore, a twofold answer to' 
ive to the question — Why Utility pleases? We are pleased mtib.^ 
od approve of, such aotiouB as are useful and. ))^Qi£a^<^ \^ q\xt%^« 
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U«Mi;si- \vi- an* so cfiistitiiCctl as to desire ouroi^ii happiness; sod fc 
ui- I'l'-a^'l with, aii«l apiiruvv of, such actions as are useful mi 
.i-nt,il»lr timtii'Tj*, U-ciust' wc sLTc Sij coustitutod as to have a fdlof 

Itflih.; willi thdi). 

It \\:is\\irh limitations, which nullified his adherence, that ft. 
A'Uiii Smith vMiit aloii;^ with Mr. Hume in maintaining the doctrine 
•I I'tilitv, lM>th ill .Ksthftics and in Morals. He admitted tkttt 
({ualitii's of liiiiiil arc a]>iiroved as virtuous but such as are useful or 
a-inialilf, «iiiiiT to the iiersou himself or to others; and that i) 
qualitirs an' ilisipprovi'd as vicious, but such as have a contisf 
i ri idrn* y . Hut St ill Ik* aflinneil ( Theory if Mor. Seiit, pt. iv. ch. Tj, 
*' That it is not iho view of this utility or hiu-tfulness which iseithff 
till- fii-st or i»riiii-iii;il source nf our appix>bation or disapprobation.' 
Ami h«' olVciiil two HiK'citic iihjit'tions a^inst this doctrine,— OM 
nsiini: ttn an allcLiinl iminvisihility or absurdity in its being true, 
and tho oth<T amounting to the assertion of a different doctrine. 
For, ** Fii'sf uf aU, it seems imiKDSsible that the approbation of virtoe 
should 1h> a sentiment of the same kind with that by which v« 
approvoof a convenient and well- contrived building, or that we should 
have no other reason for praising a man than that for which we com- 
mend a eht St of drawers ; and, Secondly, it will be found, upon ex- 
amination, that the usefulness of any disiK«ition of mind is seldom 
the first ixround of approbation, and that the sentiment of approh\- 
ti<»n always involves in it a sense of 7>?'C>2Wc/y, quite distinct fruai 
the jHTceiition of utility." 

The lirst of these objections had been anticiiMited by Mr. Hume 
in a note to his Inqviry concerning the Principles of Morals, sect. 5; 
and in this view of the doctrine he had been anticipated by Pr. 
Ilutcheson {Inijniry ccmrj^rniny Moral Good and Evil, sect. 1.) The 
objection, however, has been adopted and reiterated by Dr. Brown, 
{Led. 77). But, inasmuch as it compares things that are inam- 
gruous, or confounds things that arc quite distinct, the objection is 
not valid. Wc do not commend a chest of drawers — we mlue it. 
We may commend the skill shown by the maker ; and if this skill 
has been exerted to please or to benefit others, we may irraise him 
for his kind afifection and benevolent intention. But the fact that 
the chest of drawers has value, does not prove that the maker cannot 
have meHt. Neither does it prove that the ground on which the 
ehest of drawers is reckoned valuable is the same, or not the same, 
With that on which the maker is to be reckoned virtuom. The 
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. jpotrine of Utility may be true, or it may not be true, in the science 
\ iC .Tftlue or political economy ; but this can argue nothing for or 
HpUDSt the doctrine in the science of virtue or moral philosophy. 
The usefulness of a chest of drawers arises necessarily from the 
a^^ure and construction of the parts. The usefulness of the maker, 
tpgjuded as a moral agent, according to the views of Mr. Hume, may 
j^ Uaoed to the cherished and habitual exercise of benevolent dis- 

r'laon, directed to the accomplishment of wise and happy ends 
intention and free choice* The same term may be applied to 
bptbt but they are quite different; and no valid objection to the 
iCMstzine of Utility can be derived from bringing together things so 
^]0parate as a well-constructed machine and a well-intentioned man. 
- The truth, and nothing but the truth, should be the aim of all 
gjbUoQophy. In no other view does Mr. Hume deserve that any- 
tjbitig should be said to show that his doctrine of Utility is not 
liiilble to this objection ;. for, with a forgetfulness or inconsistency 
wbich is characteristic of scepticism, he has himself urged the same 
flibjection, on as inadequate grounds, against the doctrine, that 
Virtue is founded on certain relations arising from the nature and 
fttaiess of things. (See the Treatise on Human Nature^ book ill. 
pt L sect. 1.') 

In the second objection which he advanced against the doctine 
of Utility J Dr. Adam Smith has brought forward the doctrine of 
Propriety, He held that we approve of a moral agent, first, on the 
ground of Propriety, or because the sentiment or affection of heart 
from which his action proceeds, is suitable or proportioned to the 
oanse or object which excites it. In this consists the propriety or 
impropriety, the decency or ungraoefulness, of the consequent action. 
On this ground we sympathize or enter into the feelings and views 
of the agent, and approve of his character and conduct. When we 
also see that the end contemplated by his action was a useful end, 
and that the action has answered the end which the agent had in 
view, and has been followed by beneficial consequences, our appro- 
bation rises higher, we enter into the gratitude of those who are 

c Li an advertiflement to the latest edi- ; pt IL p. 172) thinks it would be uncandid 



tion of his JSSuays, Mr. Hume complained 
that his philosopldcal principles had been 
attacked, as stated in his Human Naiure — a 
work which he never acknowledged ; and 
he desired that henceforth his soitiments 
aboald be Judged of only fh)m the £s»e^t. 
After ibiBdeciamtha, Mr. Stewart (Dissert, j 



to impute to Mr. Hume any philosophical 
principles not to be found in the Essays as 
weU as in the Treatise on Human Natwe. 
But the doctrine that Virtue is founded in 
the nature and fitness of thixk'^ \& q\>\kkk!\ 
in both these works. 
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benefited by these oofnaequenoesy and we ndt only pronoTUioe 
action to be right and proper, but the ag^it to be meritorioas and 
deserving of reward. So that the rectitude oi an action oonsistB in 
the suitableness or propriety of the principle or motive firc»n which it 
springi^ and the merit of it, or rather <^ the agents lies In the be- 
neficial nature of the effects which it was int^ided and fitted to' 
produce. 

Dr. Bi-own, also, has shown, at great length, and with great ^ 
quence (Lect, 77 and 78), that Utility is neither the primary not 
the principal ground of those sentiments of approbation with which 
right actions are regarded. 

But the fundamental objection to the views of Mr. Hume, and to 
the doctrine of Utility, under all its modifications, is that tak^ by 
Dr. Beid (Act. Pow,^ Essay v. ch. 5), viz., *' that agreeableness and 
utility are not moral conceptions, nor have they any oonnectaoa 
with morality. What a man does, merely because it is agreeable, 
is not virtue. Therefore the Epicurean systemwas justly thought 
by Cicero, and the best moralists among the ancients, to subvert 
morality, and to substitute another principle in its room ; and this 
system is liable to the same censure." *' H<mestum^ igitur, id uh 
telligimvLSy quod tale esty tU, detracta omni utilitate, sine uUispremiit 
fructibusve, per seipmm jure possit laudariJ* — De Finibiis, ii. 14. 

After Mr. Hume, the most strenuous advocate of the doctrine 
of Utility, looking no farther then the present life, has been Mr. 
Jeremy Bentham. In his Fragment on Oovemmentf which appeared 
in 1776, he introduced Utility as the fundamental principle of 
political morality : as the test, for instance, when resistance to GkK 
vemment is allowable, (ch. 4, art. xx'. ; ch. 1, art. xlviii.) In an 
Essay on Oovemm^nt, published in 1768, Dr. Priestley had intro- 
duced, in italics, as the only reasonable and proper object of Govern- 
ment, " the gremtest happiness of the greatest number," Mr. Bentham 
adopted this phrase, instead of the term Utility ; and to his system 
of morality, constructed upon this principle, he gave the title of 
Deontology. It would appear, however, that he was not altogether 
satisfied with the phraseology employed, either by himself or others, 
on the subject of morality. But we must take his views as he has 
expressed them. According to him, morality is the art of maxinii£- 
ing happiness. Nothing that is called virtue is entitled to the name, 
unless, and in so far as, it contributes to happiness. - And nothing 
that ia called vice is properly ^esv^sA^^'wsil'asa, and in so far as, it 
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I. pioductiVe of nnhai^mess. If vloe produced happiness, it would 
m^ -virtue ; and if virtue produced unhappiness, it would be vice^ 
fljiave taken," said he (JD&mtdl,^ vol. iL pref. p. 8), ^the principle 
if Utility for my guide. I will follow wheresoever it leads me. 
j{» ptejudices shall force me to quit the road. No interest shall 
wiaoe ma Ko superstitions shall appal me." Yet he had formerly 
wAdi (JOecnid., vol. i. p. 36), that " The word utility, with its oon- 
fflp^fcflg, useless and useful, usefulness and uselessuess, has not been 
bond applicable to all the cases where the principle itself is brought 
DtD <^)eration. In some instances, the term utility, with its con- 
agates, appears too weak to express the force of obligation of which 
Ir i» desirable to give the idea- The mind will not be satisfied with 
Doh phrases as these. It is usdees to commit murder, or, it would 
useful to prevent it; and so of incendiarism and acts of great 
nagnitude of mischief." 

.: NoWy the reason why the mind is not satisfied with such phrases 
i^ that they are altogether inadequate to describe its perceptions and 
eelings in reference to such actions. The committing or the pre- 
renting of murder is not a matter of utility or inutility, but of 
Etight and Wrong ; and no terms but these, or terms equivalent to 
khese, are sufficient to describe the state of our mind in reference 
to such cases of action. Mr. Bentham has said that the word 
Fropdety, with its conjugates, proper and improper, will supply best 
what is wanting in the term Utility, with its conjugates, as appli- 
tMe to cases of great good or evil. But this substitution of the 
tenn Propriety for the term Utility amounts to a shifting of the 
graund of moral approbation. The term Utility "^ is either sufficient 
adequately to denote that in actions, on the ground of which we 
aj^irove them, or it is not If it is, let it be retained. If it is not, 
let it be dismissed. But the theory denoted by it must be dis- 
missed along with it; i(X it will not do to cling to the doctrine 
of Utility, and attempt to bolster it up by using terms which imply 
something more than, or something different from, what is meant 
hy Utility and its conjugates. 

It may also be noticed that there is an admission, fatal to the 
goffidency of the doctrine of Utility, involved in saying that ** the 

y In a note to hia UiUitaarianitnh p. 9, stood as denoting the rejection of pleasure 

Mr. J. S. Mill says ie has reason for be- in some of its fbrms, as of beauty, ornament, 

UeriBg himsdf to be the first person who or amusement: Bufc««^YuB&\>t.'ftK»Aw5^, 

hnm^ the word Utilitarian into use. Jfanual, p. US. 
He wmjAaiDB that the word ia misander- 
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term UtUity to %» imOi Id wtpnm Hkb §am it ** il^^iiiir i 

wUoh it b dMbiMtto glfv theidn.* H iwfw «m te 

to give any Idm oTdM ftm cf dl^Siiiai tat ihftlteMlf' 

raOly exkta and b Mi. llMtacttUtfl^f «HiB0l-1»flAlfo^ 

with it Um Idm of obU^rtba at dL (Jooflbogr. JiiMiL # 

ifoLiLik96.) Tptl» B Mon,tiiet— n lV p y iB tygMiy 

ideaoTobUgi^ But U b dia term B«tttad»^iHd6ii 

with tlM anthoritir of ft kiF-ft kw the Tidldi^ 0^ 

immadiatelj neognim^ and in clnffiBg wUbh w« 

Ughert mtisfiiotiaQ of whkh our nalan k MpaUi^ •llii' 

kool^ oooTorte our iw roept i on of the qaelHx of eottoiie^ 

•ffBOtioQ of the itiQiigMt kinds nor em wo be enliilba Mh #| 

aoooont of our mo»l lentimwite which mrindw tfab ftetwobili 

pnceM." (Whewoil, Fr^fimB k MuMUimn DteertfL, p^SO.) M 

woid, the MOfle of ofaUgition. whioh b inToHvod hk the pmtlftt, 

of en eotion es Big^t» b eltogethelr mwiphrfned hr tbe dMi» 

of UtiUty. And the wonder b» thet» eeefaig and nufamiiMiNf 

thii, Benthem slioald itiUheTe held hyihe doetriiie, end trfiNf 

defend it l^ the xntoodnofcion^of lengoeSB whkh ie not eomyifllV 

with it u r-.;3» 

Aoooiding to Benthem (DeoiM^ ifoL IL Inttod: > lf)^^^*4li 

Deontologist is but an erithmetioiany whom ^yphere mn pelae mi 

pleasures ; his science is that of addition, sabtrecticHi, mnltipfioatioef 

and division.** He seems, however, to have been quite awaie ibrt 

this science, when reduced to practice by individuals, and appiied 

to particular cases, is very liable to be abused. And, msooidia(^t 

we find him urging very strenuously {DeontoL^ voL iL di« 1), tiie 

framing of general rules and conf<»ining to them, so as to avoid tKe 

temptations of frailty and passion in particular cases. The pnifaf 

bility is that the rules thus framed, on the ground of Utility, would 

not differ from the practical precepts of morality laid down by those 

who maintain that there is a nature or chaiaoter bd<»ging to 

actions, on the ground of which we approve of them, witiiOat ngvA 

to their consequences. Indeed, Sir James Mackintosh luus ezpns4y 

asserted, that, what the moral faculty prescribes will agree with 

the rules that are rightly framed on the principle of producing tbo 

greatest happiness. (^Dissert., p. 382.) Let it be observed, ho¥Wver, 

that the general rules framed on the ground of Utility, can never 

attain to the character of absolute universality ; find consequently 

can never have the authority of laws. According to Kant^ if yoa 
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can. uniyeanalize yoar ooniiuct, yon may be sure that it is in con* 
formity with the monX law — that is, if the action which you 
contemplate is such that you could approve of it as done by you 
and by all men, then you may conclude that it is right — that it is 
not the rule of a selfish and shifting expediency, but the law of 
ri^t reason. But, while the rules framed on the ground of Utility 
are admitted to be useful, they are not so unbending as to admit 
of no relaxation. Indeed, some of the advocates of that doctrine 
have not hesitated to say, that ** Moral Philosophy cannot pronounce 
my rule of morality to be so rigid as to bend to no exceptions -^ so 
tiiat, after all their precautions, they leave the principle uf Self-love 
to be the ultimate and supreme guide of human conduct. 

Of those who hold it with reference to the rewards and jmnish- 
ments of a future state, one of the most strenuous advocates of the 
dootirine, that Utility is the ground of approbation in matters of 
Qkorality, was Dr. Thomas Rutherford. In 1744, he published an 
Enay on the Nature and (MigcUione of Virtue, in which he main- 
tained, that " no eternal and necessary differences, no fitness or 
imfitneBS of things, can be the cause of moral obligation." Accord- 
ing to him, what constitutes any unfitness a moral unfitness, is, that 
it is capable of producing unhappiness and misery ; and what makes 
a moral fitness, is, that which is calculated, to advance happiness 
and secure well-being. He defined Virtue (Essay, p. 6) to be " that 
quality in our actions by which they are fitted to do good to otJiers, 
or to prevent their harm." " A virtuous action is called so, not 
because it makes him happy who does it, or prevents his misery ; 
but because others, in proper circumstances, will feel one of these 
^ects from it." (Essay, p. 15.) By these passages, the epithet 
vtrtwms was confined to those actions which are done towards others. 
Tet he held that the principle which prompted such actions was 
not Benevolence but Self-love. Every man's own happiness is the 
ultimate end which reason teaches him to pursue. And the obliga- 
tioa under which we lie to the constant and uniform practice of 
virtue towards all mankind, is, not the happiness which attends or 
follows the practice of it, but because Revelation has informed us 
that God will make us finally happy for it in a life after this. 
{Eswy, p. 273.) So that the reason why we should do good to 
others is, that we thus insure our own ultimate good. . 
- The doctrine of Utility was also maintained by Mr. Tucker, the 
author of the Light of Naiwre Pursued, Faley has candidly 
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knowledged the obligatioiis under whidi he \aj to tfa*t li^dy and 
ingenioos work. He was alao much indebted to the Prdiminani 
Distertaticn concerning the fundamenUd principU of Virtue or 
Moraiity, which is prefixed to Archbishop King's Eaeay on ih$ 
Origin qf EvU^ published in ITSl, and which was written by the 
Rev. Mr. Gay. The Dissertation, howeyer, though full of pregnant 
passages, is but short ; and the fullest and most popular exposition 
of the doctrine of Utility is that given by Faley, in his work entitled 
Principles of Moral and Politioal Philosophy^ which was fint 
published in 1785. 

Virtue is defined to be (book L ch. 7), " the doing good to memr 
kind, in obedience to the willcfOod, and for the sake <f everlasting 
happiness.*^ According to which definition, ** the good of mankind ** 
is the suhfect ; " the will of Grod " the rule ; and " everlasting happ- 
ness " the motive of human virtue. The same definition of Yirtoe 
had been given in a paper following Mr. Gay's Preliminary Disserior 
tion. The Author, if not Mr. Gay himself, probably agreed with 
him in including personal Virtue under Prudence, and religious 
Virtue under Piety ; so that by him this definition was applied only 
to social Virtue. By Paley it is given as a definition of all Virtue; 
and in this view it is inadequate.® It is true that the personal 
virtues of tomperance, sobriety, and prudence, may do good to others 
as well as to those who practise them ; and they may be prompted 
partly by benevolence or kind affection. (Butler, Second Sermon en 
Love of our Neighbour,) And it may also be said, that a r^aid to 
the good of mankind, and to the peace and happiness of society, may 
lead to the discharge of the duties of religion. But it is only in a 
secondary and subordinate sense that this can be said. 

Notwithstanding this inadequacy in the definition, it may seem 
to be safe, so long as the will of God is regarded as the rule of our 
duty. But how is the will of God to be ascertained ? " There are 
two methods of coming at the will of God on any point : Find, By 
his express declarations, when they are to be had, and which mnsfc 
be sought for in Scripture. Second, By what we can discover of his 
designs and dis^iosition from his works ; or, as we usually call it, the 
light of nature." (Book ii. ch. 4.) 

The Scriptures being admitted to be of divine authority, the ex- 
l^'^^s doclarotions of God's will, which they contain, are to be received 
ivs the mlo of our conduct in all matters to which they extend, with- 
ther deliberation. 
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** The method of ooming at Ihe will of Gkxl concerning any action^ 
l(f the light of nature, is to inquire into the * tendency of the action 
to promote or to dimmiah the general happiness.* This rule proceeds 
upon the presumption that God Almighty wills and wishes the ha{>- 
pineaa of his creatures ; and consequently that those actions which 
pmnote that will and wish must he agrceahle to him ; and the 

Paley then entered upon an argument to prove the Divine Bene- 
vi^nce (hook iL ch. 5). And this heing proved, he thought that 
we are at liberty to go on with the rule built upon it. And accord- 
ingly he has said (book ii. ch. 6), *' So, then, actions arc to be 
estimated by their tendency to promote happiness. Whatever is 
expedient is right. It is the utility of any moral nile which consti- 
tates the obligation to obey it." But, as moral government can 
only be administered according to general laws, he has added (book 
ii. (^. 8), that whatever is expedient ^ must be expedient upon the 
▼hole, at the long run, in all its effects, collateral and remote, as 
veil as in those which bi^ inmiediate and direct ; as it is obvious 
that, ia computing consequences, it makes no difference in what 
way, or at what distance, they ensue.'' This has led him to insist 
upon the framing of general rules, the propriety of which has always 
been acknowledged. ^ Formtda quasdam constituenda est : quam si 
tequemur in comparcUione rertmif ah officio nunquam recedemus^ 
said Cioero. But, according to Paley, even those general rules, 
which are so useful, admit of cases in which it may be expedient 
to break them. And who is to be judge of this expediency ? Every 
man for himself. Surely, there is much room for misunderatanding 
or mi8appl3ring a doctrine like this. 

Besides, instead of limiting expediency to oases in which the light 
of nature is our only guide, he has extended the principle, as appli- 
cable to cases in which the will of God has been expressly revealed. 
Thus (book ii. ch. 6), after laying it down as his fundamental posi- 
tion, " WhcUever is expedient is right^ he has noticed an objection, 
that in some cases murder and perjury may be useful. And in- 
stead of replying, as he might have done, that these have been 
expressly forbidden by the Word of God, he has said, '* these actions, 
after all, are not useful, and for that reason, and for that alone, ore 
not right J* What becomes now of the express declarations of God's 
will. Thou shalt not kiU ; Thou shalt not forswear thyself f 

Now, here there is surely a shifting of the ground formerly tat 
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In the theory of Bentham, Utility does not necessarily oonnt any 
kindred with the will of God. The doctrine is piopomided, and, 
may be held very much, if not altogether, without reference to th0- 
will, or even to the existence, of God. But, according to Mr. Gay 
(^Prelim, Dissert,, p. 31), " The will of God is the immediate cri*.- 
terion of virtue, and the happiness of mankind the criterion of tho 
will of God ; and therefore the happiness of mankind may be said ^ 
be the criterion of virtue, htd once removed.^ Now Paley, by his- 
definition, had declared the will of Grod to be the rule of human 
duty. But, having proved the Divine benevolence, he has then 
brought forward expediency as the universal ground and measure oC 
all human virtue. He may be said, in this way, to have slipped 
the cable which should have bound him to the will of God. AU- 
farther reference to that will is dropped, and virtue is resolved alto* 
gether into expediency. What he set out with stating separately 
as two distinct things — the will of God and the good of man — &» 
subject and the rule of human virtue — ^are run into one. Utility^ 
or a tendency to produce happiness, is the reason why any actions 
have been expressly enjoined by God, and the only and univeraal 
reason why any actions ought to be done by man ; so that expe* 
diency comes to be the ultimate rule and supreme guide of human 
conduct. 

But neither the truth nor authority of the principle of expedien<7 
necessarily follows from admitting that God is good and that we 
ought to imitate his goodness. The production of happiness may 
be the guiding and governing principle in the Divine mind; the 
production of happiness may be the aim of all the Divine declara- 
tions, and the end of all the Divine dispensations ; and yet it may 
not follow that the production of happiness should^ be our supreme 
or exclusive aim, or a tendency to produce happiness the only ground 
on which we should regard actions as virtuous. What is right and 
competent to a being of infinite perfection, may be neither right nor 
competent to us. To say so would lead to the rejection of divine 
revelation. God has seen fit expressly to declare his will oonceniing 
certain actions that they are right, — and to be done by us; and 
concerning other actions, that they are wrong, — and not to be done 
by us. It may be true that the ground or reason of his dedaiatioQ 
is that the actions to be done by us have a tendency to produoe hap* 
3SS, and that the actions which are forbidden have a tendency to 
'aoy or to prevent happiness. But the enjoining of the one and 
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tbhitig of the other hnply that we are not competent judg^ 
idencies of such actions. So that to set np expedioicy at 
sr universal gioond of what is right and hinding npon as, 
to set up reason above reveUtion, ot rather to pot down 
El as altogether unnecessary; seeing that in the tendency 
B to produce or to prevent happiness, we have the reason 
ifiuences and governs the Divine mind in all its mani- 
i; and which ought to influoice and govern us in all moral 
• 

te doctrine of expediency is not only incompatible with the 
authority of revelation ; it is altogether incomprehensible, 
equently impracticable, to a being like man. The rule is, 
is expedient. But it is what is expedient, upon the whole, 
le long run ; not for one, but for all, and for ever. Such 
aimot be comprehended, nor acted on, by a being like man. 
anguage of our great moralist. Dr. Samuel Johnson, "It 
OSes more knowledge of the universal system than man has 
"or ever can attain. ''In instances the most level to our 
s," says Mr. Gisbome (Mor, PhU^ p. 59), " we perceive no 
m a part of the effects which may result from our conduct ; 
perhaps, which, in point either of extent or importance, 
assignable proportion to that which remains unseen." ** As 
;ht a man determine," says Dr. Dwight (Sermon xcix.), 
path, whose direction he can discover only for a furlong, 
iuct him in a straight course to a city, distant from him a 
L miles, as to determine that an action, whose immediate 
' he perceives to be useful, will, therefore, be useful through 
ad years, or even through ten. How much less able must 
perceive what will be its real tendency in the remote ages 
3S duration." Gk)d may consult for the happiness of the 
y or of the world, for He knows in what that happiness 
and how to promote it. But, to a feeble and shortnsighted 
ke man, some more comprehensible rule than that of uni- 
xpediency is necessary. It is admitted, indeed, by Paley, 
the Word of God such a rule has been given, as to many 
oints. Now, the rule of God's Word may, or indeed must, 
ly coincide with the rule of God's government, which is 
to be the production of happiness. But from the ultimate 
ice of the two rules, it does not follow that man is entitled 
tute the rule of Qod^a universal govemmeiii\i lot ^<& «^<sssSii. 
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rule of his Word, or to interpret the latter by the former. Befoie 
he could be warranted in doing so, man must have risen above aU 
the imperfections of his nature and his condition, and have become 
able to form clear and correct views of what constitutes the happi-' 
ness of all, and of what best contributes to promote that happineBSr 
In short, to use [the language of Bishop Butler {Dissertation o» 
Virtue), "The happiness of the world is the concern of Him who 
is the Lord and Proprietor of it: nor do we know what W9 ai» 
about, when we endeavour to promote the good of mankind in any 
ways but those which He has directed." (See Colston, Basis oflAw, 
Science, p. 17.) 

And although we should suppose man to be endowed with know- 
ledge sufficient to comprehend the rule of universal expediency, it 
might still be doubted whether, to a being like him, it would Iw 
either a right or a safe rule. It would not necessarily follow that it 
was the right rule ; because, man being a creature, his Oeator may 
have seen fit to make him subject to some othec rule. It could not 
necessarily be a safe rule, unless it were supposed that the knowledge 
of it was accompanied with the subjection or absence of everything, 
tending to transgress it — ^that is, unless we suppose man perfect m 
holiness, as well as infinite in knowledge, or, in other words, equal 
to God. But, looking at a man as he is — a frail and short-sighted 
creature — the r:ule of doing what is expedient upon the whole seems 
far from being a safe one. The prevalence of Self-love would lead 
him to form exaggerated views as to the expediency of those actions^ 
the consequences of which were near and likely to affect thoae 
related to him by the ties of friendship and of blood. The pre- 
dominance of any passion, or the power of any habit, would exte- 
nuate the evils which were seen to result from the indulgence of it; 
and, through the influence of fanaticism or ambition, the greatest 
atrocities might be perpetrated, imder the plea of its being expedient, 
by all means, to propagate opinions which were reckoned true and 
important, or to extend a sway which was r^arded as mild and 
happy. In ordinary life, the adoption of this rule would lead every 
one to judge what was expedient for himself to be expedient upoa 
the whole, and open a door fc^ the indulgence of the most grasping 
"elfishness. Of course, the supporters of the rule will be ready to 
y that this would be an abuse or perversion of it. And so, no 
>ubt, it would ; just as in the case of those who put darkness for 
ibt, or who know what ia t\^\. wA ^q ^laafc \a wrong. But, if 
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the rale of expediency be peculiarly liable tn abiisi*, this fiiniislics a 
pKBomption against the doctrine from which it Ik d<Tivc<l. In thi^ 
view the doctrine of Utility might be nr^uetl to Ik; M-lfHlcstnu-iivi* 
or contradictory. For, it' no higher rule (or human coimIikm can Ixt 
given than to aim at the production (if hap])incsri, and if men :irc> 
peculiarly liable to tium aside or to be drawn away t'naii this :iini, 
then the consequences of their conduct will be nnhiippy, and nnt in 
accordance with the allege<l principle of the Divine {government » 
from which this rule has been illicitly drawn. 

** The will of Heaveu, judgtHl by a private breast, 
Is often w)uit*s our private interest. 
And, therefore, thej who wou]<l that will oWy, 
Without their interest must their didy weigh."— I)iiYi)i:x. 

This brings us back to the fundamental, and continually recurrinii, 
objection to the theory of Utility, viz., tliat it doi'a not include nor 
explain what is peculiar in our moml jud<:;mentH and moral fe<'lin;^H. 
Views of their utility may, in some cases, heighten our approbation 
of actions. But there are many things which we adl Right, without 
reference to their utility. ^ There are certain disiKJsitions of mind, 
•Qd oertain actions," says Bishop Butler (Note to tkcorul Sarnwn mi 
the Love of our Neighbour), " which are in themselvtjs appro vetl or 
disapproved by mankind, abstracted from the consideration cif tlu^ir 
tendency to the happiness or misery of the world ; approved or dis- 
approved by reflection, by that jMinciple within which is the Guide 
^ Life, the Judge of Right and Wrong, Numberless instanc(;s of 
this kind might be mentioned. There are pieces of treachery, which, 
in themselves, appear base and detestable to every one. There are 
actions which, perhaps, can scarce have any other general name 
given to them than indecencies, which yet are odious and shocking 
to human nature. There is such a thing as meanness, a little mind, 
-which, as it is quite distinct from incai)acity, so it raises a dislike 
and disapprobation quite different from that contempt men are too 
apt to have of mere folly. On the other hand, what we call great- 
ness of mind is the object of another sort of approbation than suix;rior 
understanding. Fidelity, honour, strict justice, are themselves ap- 
proved in the highest degree, abstracted from the consideration of 
their tendency." " Of the duties of justice, fidelity, and gratitude," 
says Dr. Adams (Sermon on the Nature and Obligation of Virtue), 
** we may surely affirm that these appear to the conscience of evei 
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man ti> ho inili»iM*n9able and necessary, without inquirii 
Ciiii4*-«iuiii0f!i ottluT un oiir own or the happiness of othi 
luiil IiittTfst, what is Ki^ht and what is Expedient, ei 
nK*nt.<« and i!ivc rise to feclin<i^ which are quite differe. 
sutistitutf the one for the other ia to mistake or to mL 
wliolf quest inn OS to the nature or foundation of Virtue. 

And t'von if the tendency of an action to produce happi 
t«> U' nvanliil OS what constituted the action virtuous, the 
I'tility would K* alto'^ether inadequate and inept as a mora 
F<ir nut' of the chiff elements of human happiness is the app 
which we foi'l when we have done a right action ourselves, oi 
it donr hy another, lliis feeling is altogether different in kit 
the s;itisfaction which we experience on the attainment oi 
.'wlvanta;:*' by ourselves or others. Yet, of this feeling, the utili 
momlist takes no account in summing up the items of human h 
ni'riM ; of this filing he gives no explanation when he tells us a 
tendency of moral actions, because the feeling springs from a coat 
plat ion of notions, not in tendency or eQect, but in their nature t 
character. It is the Hightness or Wrongness of actions in tlA 
selves which detennines their tendency to produce beneficial or hiff 
ful conskHpienccs ; and not these consequences which detennft 
actions to l>e Right or Wrong. And if human happiness inclu^ 
as one of its most im]X)rtant injjredionts, the approving feeling ^W 
springs from doing or contemplating right actions, then the prod« 
tion of hap})ines3 deix^n<ls uixtn the love and practice of what 
right ; and Utility is not the foundation of Virtue, but Virtne 
the f<)un(lation of Utility. (See Whewell, Hist of Mor, P/ij7.,1« 
14 and 15.) 

But even tliosc actions which are universally acknowledged to 
virtuous are not always followed by beneficial consequences in t 
life. Ilume thought that, in general, and on the whole, they wc 
if they were not, he had nothing farther to say. But Paley thou 
that a system of morality could only be satisfactorily established 
the doctrine of a future state of reward and punishment. 1 
accordingly this doctrine is assumed as the basis of his theor 
virtue. This leads to the consideration of his views as to the nai 
of Obligation. 

He has said (book ii. ch. 3), *< Moral obligation is like all o 
obUgationB ; and all obligation is nothing more than an inducer) 
'" 'wUHent itieDgthy xenilting la some way from the comman 
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." « A man is said to be obliged when he is urged by a 
motive, resulting from the command of another.** A violent 
is a motive compliance or non-compliance with which is not 
nt^ but followed by- happiness or misery, by pimishment or 

We can be obliged to nothing but what we ourselves are 

or lose something by. '* As we should not be obliged to 
e laws or the magistrate, unless rewards or punishments, 

or pain, somehow or other, depended upon our obedience ; 
ler should we, without the. same reason, be obliged to do 
right, to practise virtue, or to obey the commands of God.** 
w. Let it be asked. Why am^I obliged to keep my word ? 
e answer will be. Because I am urged to do so by a violent 
^namely, the expectation of being, after this life, rewarded, 
yc punished for it, if I do not), resulting from the command 
£r (namely of God). This solution goes to the bottom of 
ect, as no further question can be reasonably asked. There- 
vai/e Jiappiness is our motive, and the will of God our nUeJ' 
th regard to the difference which is generally understood to 
een an act of prudence and an act of duty, he has said, that 
ne case, we consider what we shall gain or lose, in the pre- 
rld ; and in the other case, we consider also what we shall 
lose, in the world to come ; but, in both cases, we consider 
hat we shall gain or lose. In thus making the attainment 
oal happiness the motive of human virtue and the ground of 
obligation, Paley has trampled upon the distinction between 
advantageous and what is right, and the difference in the 
to which the prosecution and attainment of them give birth, 
virtually given his adherence to the selfish system (not of 
r, for it obliterates all true morality, but) of philosophizing, 
ttempts to trace all human actions to the single principle of 
^ or the desire of individual happiness. According to his 
an action prompted by generosity or benevolence cannot 

be called a virtue ; it may even be denominated an act of 
moe, which does not differ, in kind, from an act of vice, 
oe to the will of God is not virtuous, except in so far as it is 
I to the sake of our own everlasting happiness. And, if his 
n be strictly interpreted, no action can be reputed virtuous, 
view to our happiness in another life is present to the mind, 
kane, as its prompting motive. Or, if it \» tYioxji^X. ^C>waX 
W obviated this objection, by referring to ^ike Sx^w.^\i^(2A ^1 
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UHI. wktt b aflM tMIWwMMlft Mac aUha^fi^i 

CMi BO* flM0» M0 ■■!■■ IMJpBBO^ WHBB Uj 

lAi diiiiitkm cf Tiilu^ Til, flMft Ift caobidBi^ ft^ 
viitaoBSi an aolioM done^ Ii^Aom^ lAok hmring w m"^ 
ledgB of ft Man UK CHUiot be InfloflMsed I7 tl» be^ 
ft b gBMnOlyadnitledllM* Ai diftnneiMiPwnBi^i^ 
toniidelaMmBlijtiMli^criMlnmorBeMoiL Andifclili 
tiiaft. whfli *■ Umj lAo bM« aot tlie hm (nT«dMl)dcs VTi' 
the tUngi contrinwt in ihrn kw, tfai^ m a kw onto tiMoi 
thair oopwi i ee ■hobwring w HiWi Mid accosiiigoreicaapgi 
Fkky, lM>w«f«r, tboo^t^ tiwt widumt the doctrine of a Mn 1 
in wlkich rawaida and pimiriiinenta aie to be distiibiited, tt« 
no sufficient finmdatjon ambidb-to net a wip^bem of monlttj* 
he ie right in la jing that^bjaadto Ghiirtian8| nonlitf ahH 
taught in oonncetion and hannonj with the dieooveriei d 
Revelation which tfaej acknowledge. Tet^ after al( it 
questioned whether Fdej, bj putting tiw tenelioiis of virtue 
place of the oU^Tetftbiit of virtoe^ has set nuKality on (he ton 
keoognised in Scriptnn. In Soriptun* aotioDB are enjoiiiedb 
they are Right, and hecause it is tlie will of God that ne do 
The beneficial conaequenoes which flow from right actions ar 
out as motives or inducements to comply with the will of God. 
these consequences are never spoken of, in Scripture, as oonsti 
the actions Right, nor as forming the ground of our obligatioc 
them. And the doctrine of Utility, when brought forward 
exponent of the Divine will, is not easily to be reconciled 
supreme authority and obligation of that will, nor to the ne 
and usefulness of the special and express revelation given < 
the Divine Word. 

But the doctrine of Utility has been held in a higher fora 
cording to Dr. Dwight (Sermon XCIX.), the glory and excel 
the Supreme Being consist in the production and enjoyment 
piness ; in the manifestation of his perfections in the creati 
superintendence <rf a scheme of universal benevolence. Our d 
happinesB are to be found in loving, admiring, and imital 
l^crious pofeotions, by doing good to all men as we have oppoi 
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Benevolence^ or the love of doing good, is the glory and excellence of 
God, and a disposition to produce happiness is virtue in man. liut 
what is virtue in the action ? Dr. Dwi^lit has argued strenuously 
against resolving virtue, as predicable of an action, into the mere 
will of God, commanding the action to be done. He has said, *' It 
is, I apprehend, evident that the foundation of Virtue is not in the 
will of God, hut in the nature of things. The next object of inc^uiry, 
therefore, is. Where, in the nature of things, shall we find this foundu- 
tkm ? " We find it, according to him, in the tendency of virtuous 
actions to produce happiness. But this is confounding the tendency 
or result of actions with their real nature or character — a confusion 
which is common to the doctrine of Utility in all its forms. From 
ihis confusion it might have been thought that Dr. Dwight would 
have escaped, after denying, on the one hand, that virtue in actions 
is founded in mere will, and asserting, on the otlier hand, that it is 
JDonded in the nature of things. Having taken the |)06ition that 
virtue is founded in the nature of things, his course of inquiry should 
have been upwards, to the nature of Him from whom all things 
derive their being ; and not downwards, to the consequences of 
virtuous actions. The fountain is to 'be reached by ascending, not 
hf descending, the stream ; and if there be purity in the stream, it 
k because it is derived from a pure fountain. Right or virtuous 
actions are productive of happiness; but they are not right or 
virtuous because they are productive of happiness. It is a con- 
sequence of their having a right nature that they have a beneficial 
tendency ; and they have a right nature because they are in accord- 
4liu>e vfith the rectitude of the Divine nature and the benevolence of 
Uie Divine will. 

But, while Dr. Dwight thought that it was their beneficial ten- 
dency "which constituted actions virtuous, he refused to admit that 
expediency, or any calculation of consequences which we can make, 
might be adopted as the rule of our moral conduct. " lliis,** said he, 
•* is the error of Godwin, and, in an indefinite degree, of Paley, and 
several other writers. Were we omniscient, and able to discern the 
true nature of all the effects of our conduct, this consequence must 
undoubtedly be admitted. To the eye of God it is the real rule. It 
will not, I trust, be denied that He has chosen, and required, that 
to "be done, by his intelligent creatures, which is most useful ; ot, 
in other words, most productive of good to the universe and 
glory to Himself^ rather than that which ia lea& so. ^\x\. \.C) ^ 
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tet ii*te whieh kt cUi^ vitai kb cm virtae^ adLki 
gy«ya«iwhickh>fa— of ttwapieMywMMMdiyai 
thiap, UiftI U feOi MUM of ^b^ to God n^ of flosft 
owiluwi* TWtTktOBofa&adiQBiilinHaiidatoniloaifel 
theiiMiDtof^oiytoOodHwdl w of good toalL Uwi 
thou oomfli to ba^ wUflh of tkoH^ w mh gkr/toGoAqri 
the oiiiYaw— gOM iliifc to tbi aatam of tkingi^ or in tiie I 
tioQ of the DMne intod. DU God saqiiin tfae dut^f 
fail loqiiind of nm— did U gbe to oihi a ntiami ni 
iMtoTC^ and did Hie nved a nde inr men^ 
with ft Tiew to the prndnctkn of hi^lADflM? O^ ienotttoi 
ftitatkm ci the natiin end wiU of God, or, in. other inri%^ 
S^oiyy the fint cwue end the bit end cf att ihtogi ? 

It ie admitted that God ii good, and delig)ifti to the 
happineai. It is argued that, to tiw creation and conac m tioBi 
Ihingiy his will is indicated hj the tenden^ of all thingiitoi 
plish a scheme of imiverBal good ; and as theaim or end of tlie! 
dispensations is the production of happiness, the prodnction ai^ 
ness must be the foundaticm of human virtue. But it may beadn 
Why and how is the production of happiness the end of the Di^ 
administration ? Because it is in accordance with the perfectioai 
rectitude of the Divine nature. The manif^tation of the W> 
perfections and the glory of the Divine nature are exhibited ia^ 
works of creation and in the ways of providence. The produdioi 
happiness is the result ; and it is so because, when the Divine ] 
fections are put forth, they must produce their proper effect; > 
the proper effect of the manifestation of the Divine perfection 
the i»x)duction of happiness. But the manifestation of the Dr 
perfections, rather than the px)duction of happiness — the glof 
God| rather than the good of the universe — ^may be said to be 
first cause and the last end of all things. It is true that the % 
of God ii promoted, in the sight of his creatures, by the produ( 
And it is also true that God, in manifesting or ^ 
(■ «dfli7f oontemplated and designed the pxxiuctio 
r and pnaonnoed all ihingii to be good. 
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•till the production of happinefls is not the prompting or moving cause 

of the exercise of the Divine perfections. This punctum mliena, this 

living spring, is in the perfection and ezcclleucc of the Divine nature. 

** Absolute and eternal rectitude,"^® says Dr. Price {Review of the 

principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals^ ch. 10), " or a regard 

to what is in all cases most fit and righteous, is pro{x>rly the ulti- 

inate principle of the Divine conduct, tuid the sole guide of his power. 

In this Goodness is first and principally included. But (Joodnesa 

jiiui Rectitude^ how far soever they may coincide, are far from being 

entirely identical. The former results from the latter, and is but a 

IPfft of it. Which, therefore, stands first in the Divine Mind, and 

which should give way, supposing an interference ever ^KMsible, can 

igDB would think) admit of no controversy. For will any ^xfrson 

iay, that it is not because it is right that the Deity promotes the 

Itappiness of His creatures, or that He would promote it in any 

kutanceSf or in any manner, wherein it would be vrrofiig to promote 

.1^?" Jonathan Edwards has said (^Dissertation concerning the End 

for which God created the World), " When God was about to create 

jlihe world, he had respect to that emanation of his glory, which is 

lictually the consequence of the creation. And he had regard to it 

tl0O as the emanation was to the creature. And God had regard to 

it in this manner, as he had a supreme regard to himself and value 

for his own infinite eternal glory." For the same reason that we 

iihould love God, that is, because He is the greatest and the best of 

hBings, for the same reason God must infinitely love himself. And 

I'hia love of himself is what Edwards calls virtue in God, just as 

Ipve to God is virtue in man. It follows that God can act only from 

9L regard to himself and his perfections, and that the end of all his 

forking is to manifest the glories of his nature. 

A modem writer, Mr. Foster, has said (Elements of Jurisprudence^ 
p. 35-6, Lond. 1853), " It may be truth morally certain, that in the 
fact of creation God designed the happiness of his creatures ; but 
even then it could not be his main and ultimate design. It is not 
pierely an utterance of devotion, it is the expression of a scientific 
jrath, which is contained in the aspiration * Glory to God in the 
Highest.' Upon any system whatever which professes to explain 
^ihe government of the human race upon moral principles, the glory 
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of the Chief of Beings must be an end to which all other objects an 
subordinate. If the happiness of his creation he the final purpcse if 
the Creator, He exists for an end inferior to Himself 

Sir Thomas Brown, in his Beligio Medidy sect. 35, has said, ^ Go^ 
made all things for himself, and it is impossible he should make then 
for any other end than his own glory." Bev. iv. 11 ; Col. i. 16. 

K these views be correct, a regard to the glory of God, rather thai 
to the production of happiness, is that which constitutes an ageni 
virtuous. On the other hand, an action is virtuous, not in oaoi 
sequence of its producing happiness, but, being done with a view k 
the glory of God, and in accordance with His will, it promotes tiMl 
glory — that glory being manifested in the exercise of His perfectkni 
and the exercise of His perfections producing happiness as fbaa 
proper result. The foundation of virtue is thus placed in the natoii 
of things^-or rather in the nature of Grod, from whom all thingi 
originally derived their essence and existence. The production oi 
happiness is a tendency or result, rather than a principle or caan 
Utility, instead of constituting the essence of virtue, is merely i 
consequence of it. Bight actions produce good or beneficial effedBi 
But they are not right because they produce these effects. Th^ 
are right because they have a right nature ; and they have a right 
nature because they are done from a regard to the will of God, and 
because they promote His glory. Grod's will, in accordance with 
the perfection of His nature, is to promote His glory by the diffusioii 
of happiness ; and right actions produce happiness because they an 
in accordance with the will of God, and serve to manifest the exod- 
lence and glory of His nature. But, because happiness accompania 
or flows from right actions, it will not do to say that they are ri^ 
because they are productive of happiness." Utility and Bectitadi 
are not convertible terms. All attempts to represent Utility as tl» 
foundation of virtue ignore or obscure the real question, and proceed 
on the assumption that pleasure, interest, and duty, are words of tin 
same meaning. What is denoted by all these words may coinddfl^ 
and an act of duty may be accompanied with satisfaction and pro- 
ductive of advantage. But this is no reason for resolving the OM 
into the other. The diflFerence between virtue and vice lies not in 
the tendency of the one to produce happiness, and of the other to 
produce misery. But the production of happiness by the one, and 
of misery by the other, is the consequence of the moral difference 
i^ It is rectitude, oi l\i'& -^^xit of rectitude, that dete^ 
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k the tendency or result of an action, and not its tendency or 
* which gives its nature or character to an action. An apticm is 
iC^t because it is productive of happiness, but it is productive of 
tteas because it is right. Utility is not a caute^ but a eoiMequence 
Ctitade. It is not the condUwnt, but it may be the indicaticn 
ctitade. It does not make an action to be right, but it may mark 
heao. It is not the roHo esgendi^hut it may be the rtUio cogno" 
U. An action has a nature or diaracter belonging to it There 
nething true of it in itself. This nature or character may be 
rted or made plain, but is not amfestred by the consequences of 
Btion. It belongs to it as an action originally and inherently. 
lien it is admitted that actions are right or virtuous, not by 
oonsequences, but by their nature, to say that this rectitude or 
less of nature arises 6om the nature and fitness of things — that 
m the congruity of the action to the relations of the agent, and 
' that it arises 6om its conformity to the rectitude of the Divine 
B and holiness of the Divine "will, are, in truth, but two ways 
jressing the same thing. Dr. Dwight has said that virtue is 
fid in the nature o( things. He then asks. Where, in the nature 
ngSy shall we find this foundation ? To which he answers, that 
e is what it is because it is the means of glory to Grod and of 
to his creatures. Dr. Samuel Clarke, who maintained that 
« is founded in the eternal and necessary relations of things, has 
maintained that acting conformably to the fitness and unfitness 
Bg out of these relations, tends by direct and natural consequence 
like-all creatures happy. He has further maintained, that the 
di God determines itself in conformity to these relations, in order 
le welfare of the whole univene ; and, therefore, all raticmal beings 
dd govern their actimis by the same rules for the good of the 
lie in their respective staticms, (^Evidence of Nat. and Rev, BeUg,^ 
). Kow, here is the point at which an attempt might be made 
iooiicile theories, which, in form and expression, more than in 
Imoe and reality, seem to be rival and remote from one another. 
is admitted that virtue is productive of happiness. Happiness 
be explained so as to include the glory of Grod as well as the 
of man. The happiness of the Divine Being may be viewed as 
sting in the sufficiency and perfection of his nature, and in the 
fistation of that nature in the scheme of the universe. In 
ibiice with the perfection of that nature,, that Bcheoie mi caxn»^ 
ni bry justice, wiadoiD, goodness, and truth, or m conSocrnVf 
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M£ WUk k «W «MHM «r ISlMi %» «H» M irdl 88 of glory 

n » «W wwifiiuiiia M om* of Hli Mt«a« and of His w 
flw miAw w ^tk K>«li 4 fdk 8Brfi 4 TCMoa Ibr oor oondact 
<voMN>cf » r^jM. vlwi » ii ifc 8gOM JbMt wiUi tho wctitod 

«f «W Ktvm mmw otti iW Irtiaatw— of the Divine ' 
mm^ kM«im tk^ «» «i te Ktw W«vd. Tliol Word is 
fiMMiTi^ imk ^ km;, ni oil iMMWi oia vlaA it hath spoke 
ia a8M«mc <« vhidi it k silnA. «« kaT« Ibr oor ^mies Be 
CVwamtvM. <«i'.^t«M and iaiiMM«d li^ i«Tet«iice for the i 
and miuofGwl 

Th<> x:ow^ >^' rv. Tbor-vw: l^^>m» oo this hcad« could 
hATv Kvn s^TAtixi «r:th^r »$ <\v;r.o;dini: or cxMitrastinv; wit 
thv>» which h*T\p Kvn $XHVo«dvotT i»ik>Lx). Tho deiVcti 
his Ticx\"$ ii$ to »h^ :or.TK»tion v>f virtues* mar lx» trao^ t 
fe«rtm*iwsi v^f his viotcp as to tho «*tttnp and constitutic 
Moial Factt'jy. Aoivtviing to hini, \ne havo a sxiscoptibilitj 
omotions : anvi thow onx^twns spring diiwtly fn>m tho contc 
of Actions^ witlKMit any oxoix^iso of jn^^nnont or compai 
which tho actions jun» wtonvd to any previous notions of 
Wrong. Indeed, acoi^idinsr to Dr, llrown, our notions of I 
Wiwng are dorivod from v>ur ntoral omotions: and thoso ml 
prioty, to which actions are referred, are not previous to the € 
hat the omotions are previous to the rules, and are the g 
which they rest. Now, the omissioii or denial of any mo 
mxaat preoeding oar moral leelinga, may not necessarily in' 
deniid of a mond naiaio or chaiacter as really belonging to 
Oti'MnoliisQftad ^~ "^ of a moral sense on this 
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^^186 ke thought) that calling the faculty, by which moral dis- 
^^km are perceived, a sense, denied the objective reality of these 
^%ctiou8, and made Virtue and Vice mere states of feeling, like 
'^ and cold. But the objection proceeds upon a misconception, 
■&B8t which Dr. Hutcheson had successfully guarded himself; and 
' field and Mr. Stewart, who adopted the Intellectual theory, as 
sie c»nstituti<m of the moral faculty, would not have objected to 
L it a sense ; on the understanding that the objects of this sense or 
%ity, rightness and wrongness, in action and in disposition, were 
!^eally perceived as the primary qualities of matter. Dr. Brown's 
(one of a susceptibility of moral emotions was e:^posed to a similar 
^tion ; and he might have guarded against it. But he has rejected 
such defence, and has adopted the objection as the truth. For, 
Lie he has asserted, on the one hand, that certain actions awaken 
!ain emotions, he has left no room for supposing that the emotions 
awakened by anything in the nature or character of the actions. 
lias said (^Lect, 75), ** Virttie is nothing in itself; but is only a 
eisl name for certain actions, which excite, when contemplated 
lis, certain emotions. It is a/e^ relation to certain emotions^ and 
^Jiing more ; with no other universality, therefore, than that of the 
uds in which, on the contemplation of the same actions, the same 
motions arise." Notwithstanding his subsequent adoption of the 
Ctrine of Utility, language similar to that of Dr. Brown had been 
Bd by Mr. Hiime, in his earliest philosophical work, (Hum. Nat,, 
}k iii. sect. 1). Mr. Bentham also had expressed himself in a 
lilar way, (fieontd, chap. 10). And for the use of such unguarded 
guage, he and his disciples have been severely blamed by Sir 
nes Mackintosh. (^Dissert,, p. 285.) 

rhe dangerous and unfounded nature of Dr. Brown's views is 
lately exposed by one who is an ardent admirer and follower of 
philosophy in general. (See Dr. Payne, Elem, of Ment, and Mor, 
mce.) And anything that has been said by Dr. Chalmers, in the 
fieuse prefixed to Dr. Brown's Ethics, partakes more of the nature 
ji apology than of a Defence or Recommendation. It amoimts 
rely to saying, that, " if Dr. Brown had revised his rapidly pre- 
ed Lectures into a wary and well-digested treatise, it is to he 
ee^ that not one expression would have escaped from him which 
lid have at all countenanced the idea, that virtue was a thing of 
ce arbitraiy constitution, or at all dependent^ for its reality and 
Qg, on the mere organism of man's moral Batv][x&r ^\^\> ^^^&\> 



"-^ «v.s(o,„, -:''»ic.r what an,l ""^ '» our """•"• '^'»'. I 
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Moral Philosophy may be taught in two way»— either by the 
teacher expounding, dogmatically, those views which seem to him 
to be correct and well-founded— or by his stating, impartially, the 
different views which have been entertained, and leaving the issue 
to the force of truth and the candour of his hearers. The former 
plan is likely to be more agreeable to a teacher who has made up his 
own mind — the latter is more likely to be useful to the student, who 
is supposed to be seeking (or information and guidance ; and, for 
tins reascm, it has been here followed. Should the statement, thus 
lend^red necessary, of opinions so various and conflicting, have had 
the effect of startling ot perplexing the mind of any, let it be remem- 
bered, that this very diversity of opinion is at once a proof and a 
fruit of the importance, as much, perhaps, as of any peculiar diffi- 
culty, which belongs to the Philosophy of Morals. It has been 
examined, in all ages, with so much anxiety and care ; men have 
been so desirous to impress upon others, views which seemed im- 
portant and interesting to themselves, that, in this way, many more 
questions have been mooted in this than in other departments of 
inquiry, which are not more clear or free from difficulty, but which, 
from their comparative unimportance, have not called forth so much 
earnest discussion. And it is worth noticing, that amidst much 
diversity of opinion, as to minor points, the great principles of Morals 
are generally admitted and acquiesced in. It is agreed — 

1. That men, in all ages and in all nations of the world, have 
acknowledged a distinction between some actions as right and others 
as tffrong. 

2. That this distinction is recc^ized by means of a separate 
power or peculiar faculty of the mind, or by Keason, evolving pecu- 
liar ideas and operating under peculiar sanctions. 

3. That the existence of a separate power or faculty, or this 
peculiarity in the exercise of Reason, implies some correspondent 
nature, or character, or relation, predicable. of human actions, of 
which Conscience is the arbiter or judge. 

Lastly. That the connection between the Moral Faculty and that 
in human actions ta which it has reference, is a connection that is 
permanent and unalterable; for they who call Conscience a sense 
admit that its decisions are not arbitrary, but determined by the 
nature of its objects ; and they who call virtue a relation, admi^" " 
it is a relation which, while the nature of God and the d 
man remain the same, cannot be changed. The conatl 
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things and the course of Providence, or, in one word, the will of God, 
is the high and clear point to which all mcaral discussions tend, and 
in which all moral actions terminate. And should we, at any time, 
be ungrateful enough to forget this, or impious enough to doubt 
it, by feigning that morality is a thing of man's making, the first 
violence or insult, which we offer to our moral nature, is vindicated 
in a way that is sufficient to enlighten, if not to reclaim us. Con- 
science claims her high prerogative. Virtue asserts her heavenly 
origin ; and we are made to see and feel, that the ties by which we 
are drawn into conformity with the will of God are indeed the 
cords of love and the bands of a man — the means and measures 
of infinite goodness, fitted to a rational but imperfect nature ; for 
they bind us to happiness, by binding us to duty ; and lead us to 
seek God's glory, because in doing so we accomplish our own per- 
fection and blessedness. . 



CHAPTER V. 



EXPLANATION OF TEBMS. 



The following explanations of terms and phrases may be useful in 
appreciating the various moral doctrines which have been successively 
stated, and also in the farther prosecution of ethical inquiries. 

Conscience^ or the Moral Faculty, is that Faculty by which we 
discern between what is Right and what is Wrong, in action and in 
disposition. This discernment is distinguished from a judgment on 
other matters, in being accompanied with feelings of approbation 
or disapprobation, and by a sense of obligation, or a persuasion that 
the action contemplated ought, or ought not, to be done ; that the 
disposition contemplated ought, or ought not, to be cherished. All 
inquiries into the nature and constitution of this power or faculty, 
belong to what may be called the Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

Conscience governs and is governed. It both gives and receives 

^ " Conscience is a Faculty or Habit of ; $ 2). This definition makes the exerdae 
^ Practical Intellect, by which the mind of the moral faculty merely persoaaL 
man doth, by Discourse of Reason, apply ' According to Dr. Adam Smith, men Judge 
*■ Light which is in it, to its own parti- \ first of the conduct of others. Beid hu 
«u- moral acts" (Sanderson, Prcelect. 1- \ aaajai^Jaaftasaftthinft 
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the law. Hence it has been said to bo '^ Begtdans et BegukUay Deo 
subdita, ut mtnistra; homini praBpoeita, ut Domino,^ (Sanderson, 
Be Otiigatume CenacierUuSy Prcdect, Secunda,) 

As the supreme and governing principle in man, Conscience has 
authcHrity to say whether and how far other principles should bo 
yielded to. An agent is wrong when ho goes against the dictates 
of Conscience. But these dictates are Right only when they are in 
accordance with Right Reason, which is the immediate Law or Rule 
o[ Conscience. This Law, however, has reference to a higher, 
and, in enforcing obedience to it. Conscience exercises a delegated 
authority.' The law of Reason is Right only when it is in con- 
formity with the Law' of absolute rectitude, which is the will of 
God. ^ Thus Conscience is ultimately resolved into a Law imposed 
on the rational creature by Grod, the supreme and only Legislator 
and Judge." (Sanderson, ut supra.) 

" Conscience hath three offices or acts, Synteresis, SyneidesiSy and 
Epicrim,^^ (Hale*s Prim. Orig., ch. ii. sect 1.) 

" The offices of Conscience are to dictate, and to testify or hear 
witness, to a^xtise or excuse, and to loose or hind.^^ (Bp. Jeremy 
Taylor, Cf Conscience, book i. ch. 1, rule 1.) 

Conscience, ccmsidered as the seat of the first principles in morals, 
and as the repository of those plain rules which every reasonable 
mind deduces fix>m them, was called avvTTjpria-is, And in drawing 
out from this repository the great law of Right and Wrong, whether 
in the form of a first truth, or a particular precept plainly dcducible 
from it, and applying it to the direction and regulation of Human 
conduct. Conscience is spoken of as a Legislator or Lawgiver* 

The consequence of a Law being laid down, is that the action in 
reference to which it is laid down must be either in conformity with 
the law or contrary to it. As moral action implies knowledge and 
intention, the agent must be conscious of having done it, and of the 
law applicable to it. And this joint knowledge of the moral law 
and of the particular action was called (n/ve/dijo-if . Li giving this joint 
knowledge, or consciousness of an action in reference to the moral 
law, Conscience is said to testify, or to bear witness, for or against us. 

The calling to mind an action done, and the law in reference to it, 
is preparatory to a decision, as to whether the action is, or is not, in 
conformity with the law. Li coming to such a decision. Conscience 
ia said to discharge the office of Judge — ^to accuse or excuse, to aco 
or condemn. 
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i -i. "G •! i.-s rivvi. :: rri:c ^:.r.d :r-t:-.:r-iA:o) orvatiires a 
r.a'.-.r*. Jr. ■>•.::.::, wr.ich imr^ls tLvrj :o do :;:ir.j::i cvv-jnious to their 
ri;it.;p- u.rA ?-Av^i to thoir pres<:TVA::on. This is called a Law. 
I'sairii f.xlviu. 0, * //'= hath i/iivn thim a iaic which 5Vi7f nr-f hf broken* 
In lik'r nifinner he has given to man a natural Law, prv^jx^nioned to 
his nature as a rational creature ; and thus more olovatixi, more 
nohlc, niore divine, than the other ; which I-aw impels him to do 
ttiOMO things which are oongruous to his nature as man; that is, in 
ft word, to live cLgreeahly to nature, 

** Thifl natural law is the impression and copy (cn-vfroy) of an 
WOlMtjpal Law which exists in the Divine Mind, and is part of the 
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imige of €k)d in wiiidi man was made. By it we know tliat some 
things are, by the will of God oar Creator, oongruous to our naturet 
Slid that other things are not so ; of these we deem that they are 
good, and that we ought to do them^-of the others, that they 
are bad, and that we ought to abstain from them.** 

f 25. " This natural Law consists of various practical principles, 
all resolving themselves into the general bipartite law ; that we are to 
do good and to avoid evil, just as all the precepts of the Decalogue 
resolve themselves into the general bipartite law, that wo are to lovo 
God and our neighbour. This general law, thus retained in the 
SynieresiSj has other particular laws derived from it, as conclusions 
from premises; some of these being among the 'first dictates of 
nature ' (as the expression is), and closely approaching to the general 
law^-others more remotely and secondarily connected with it. The 
first dictates of nature are assented to as soon as they are presented 
to us. We cannot doubt or err about them when once we know 
the meaning of the terms ; such are the maxims, that, God is to be 
worshipped, that^ we must do no wrong to any. The latter kind of 
moral principles are subject to doubt and error, in consequence of 
variety of circumstances and length of deduction, as is implied by 
the two maxims : From circumstances arise error ; and, In reasoning 
downwards, error enters. Of this kind are the precepts that our 
parents are to be honoured — ^that our children are to be brought up 
— that the lives of our neighbours are to be preserved — that what is 
committed to our trust is to be restored. These are to be observed 
for the most part, but yet admit of exceptions. Thus, the command 
of a parent may be set aside by the command of God ; there may 
be sufficient grounds for casting off a child — putting to death a 
neighbour; we are not to restore a sword committed to us by a 
mft^mftji. The Stoics recognized this distinction of perfect duties 
and common duties. In order to direct our Conscience, we are as 
much as possible to refer our actions to these general, self-evident 
moral maxims. Of this general natural law is to be understood 
what Cicero says, De Btpuhlica, iii. 17, ' Est quidem vera lex, recta 
ration naturse congruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempitema ; quas 
▼ocet ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat Huic leg! nee 
obrogari £as est, nee derogari ex hac aliquid licet, neque tota abrogari 
potest : nee vero, aut per senatum aut per populum, solvi hac lege 
poasumua; nee est quasrendus explanator, aut interpres ejus all* 
Heo erii alia lex B^nae, alia Athenis ; alia nunc, alia posthac j 
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ot oninos ^ontcA, ot omni tempore, nsA lex et •empitanftC^B 
ulis ctmtincbit, nnujiqtte crit oominunis quasi magisteretb 
.^milium IVus, illc W^is bujus myentory diaoeptator, tebor; flizj 
lum inn-bit, ifiHe m' fu^^iet, ac natunim hominii aBpenabitax; 
hiV i]itK) luot maximas iiocnas, etiam si cetcia 8applidi,qwJ 
tantur, i'ffa!:orit/ ** 

The law nf nature has been characterised in siinilar 
tithor i«8sas;os, by Cicero. "Est igitur haec, jndices^ noft 
A0<1 natu lex, qnam non didicimus, accepimus, legimiu» 
nature ijisii arri]>uinms, hansimus, cxpressimus ; adqnamnfl 
awl facti, n«>n instituti, sed imbiiti sumus." — Oraiio pro 

CA\\ 4. 

"Seil vero intelligi sic oixjrtet, jussa ac retita popaloni^l 
non halx^ro ad recte facta vocandi, et a peccatis avooandi: 
n«>n mode senior est, quam setas populorum et civitatnm, sedi 
illiiis ccnhim atque terras tuentis et regentis Dei. . . 
M rep^iante Tarquinio, nulla erat Romas scripta lex de stapri% i^ 
non contra illani legem sempitemam Sext. Tarquiniusyim 
Tricipitini filia*, attulit. Erat enim ratio profecta a ronnn 
et ad recte faciendum imi^llens, et a delicto avocans; qunndU^ 
denique incipit lex esse, qimm scripta est, sed tum, qaum 
Orta autem simiil est cum mcnte divina. Quamoln^em te 
atque prince]^, iipta ad jubendum et ad vetandum, ratio ert i^ 
summi Jovis.*' — De Lrgibus, lib. ii. cnp. 4. 

In rosix^ot of its Law or Jiuh, Conscience may be — 

1. IViie — that is, it may be, plainly and clearly, in accoflUn«tl 
with the will of God, or the ultimate and absolute Rule of Rectitoifr' 

2. Erroneous — that is, its decisions, instead of being in accoiOaB»' 
with Right Reason and the Revealed will of God, may be not »' 
conformity with the one or the other. And this Error may 1» 
Vincible or Invincihh, according as it might and ought to have been, 

or as it could not have been, removed by the diligent use of IMI* 
to enlighten and corject the Conscience. 



Conscience, as En'oneous, has been denominated — 

1. Lax, when on slight grounds it judges an action not to be 
vicious which is truly vicious, or slightly vicious when it is greatly aoi 

2. ScrupulouSf when on slight grounds it judges an action to be 
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yicioQt wfaea it is pot troiy vicious, or greatly vicious when it is 
not so. 

3. Perplexed^ when it judges that there will be sin, whether the 
action Is done (x not done. 

In respect of its Certainty ^ Conscience is said to be — * 

1. Certain or Clear ^ when there is no fear of error as to our judg- 
ment of an action as right or wrong. 

2. PrdbaUe^ when in reference to two actions, or courses of acticm, 
it determines that the probability is, that the one is right rather 
than the other. 

. 3. Doubtful^ when it cannot clearly determine whether an action 
is or is not in accordance with the law of absolute Rectitude. 



The phrase, Foundation of Morals, as used distinctively from the 
jdirase, Theory of Moral Sentiments, may denote an inquiry into the 
grounds upon which the Moral Faculty proceeds, in discriminating 
between actions and dispositions as Right or Wrong. The phrase 
Foundation of Virtue, is precisely of the same import. 

If a term is to be selected to denote that, in action and in dis- 
position, of which the Moral Faculty approves, perhaps the most 
precise and appropriate is Rectitude or Bightness. Dr. Adams has 
remarked (^Sermon on the Nature amd Obligation of Virtue)^ " The 
man who acts virtuoudy is said to act rightly. This appears more 
proper than to say he acts according to truth ; and more clear and 
distinct than to say that he acts according to tJie nature and reason 
of things; the meaning of which will, in all cases, be found to be 
only this — that he acts according to what reason, in the present 
circumstances of the agent, and the relation he stands in to the 
objects before him, pronounces to be right." In like manner. Dr. 
Reid has said (Act, Pow,, Essay v. ch. 5), " Prudence is a virtue, 
Benevolence is a virtue ; but the essence and formal nature of virtue 
must lie in something that is common to all these, and to every 
other virtue. And this I conceive can be nothing else but the 
Rectitude of such conduct, and Turpitude of the contrary, whi^ )«■ 
discerned by a good man. And so far only he is virp 
pursues the former and avoids the latter." Rectitude, 
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in action and in disposition, of which the Moral Faculty ap^nmh 
The contrary of what is Right is Wrong. Bightnm and WrcngMU, 
then, are the characteristics of action and disposition, as co&toir 
plated by the moralist. So that the Foundation of Jtforals, ik 
ground upon which moral distinctions are taken, is in the esaentiil < 
difference between what is Bight and what is Wrong, 

But what is Rectitude or Rightness as the characteristic o( tt 
action ? According to Price and others, this term denotes a 8im|)l 
and primitive idea, and cannot be explained. It might as well \iB 
asked, What is IVutht as the characteristic of a proposition. It it 
a capacity of our rational nature to see and acknowledge truth; loni 
we cannot explain what truth is. We call it the cofl'formity of o«B 
thoughts with the reality of things. But it maybe doubted h(W 
far this explanation makes the nature of truth more inteUigiUi 
In like manner, some explain Rectitude by saying, that it couasi 
in a congruity between an action and the relations of the agent. 1 
is the idea we form of an action when it is, in every way, confoni 
able to the relations of the agent and the circumstances in which ] 
is placed. On contemplating such an action we approve of it, ai 
feel that, if we were placed in such circumstances and in such rel 
tions, we should be under an obligation to perform it. Now, t 
circumstances and relations in which man is placed arise from 1 
nature, and from the nature of things in general. And hence it I 
been said, that Rectitude is founded in the nature and fitness of thint^ 
that is, an action is Right when it is fit or suitable to all the relatic 
and circumstances of the agent ; and of this fitness Conscience or t 
Moral Reason is the Judge. Conscience or the Moral Reason d( 
not constitute the relations ; these arise from the nature of man a 
the nature of things ; but Conscience or the Moral Reason jud{ 
and determines as to the conformity of actions to those relatioi 
and those relations, arising necessarily from the very nature 
things, the conformity with them, which constitutes Bectitude^ 
said to he eternal and immutable. 

The term Virtue, as predicated of an action, is synonymous w 
Rectitude, The Virtue of an action is its Rightness, that in it 
which we approve — that is, its congruity with the various relati( 
of the agent and the circumstances under which he acted. 

As predicated of the agent, Virttie means the regard he has to E 

"(fc, the degree of energy with which he cherishes affections a 
I MtioDS that are in harmony with the various relations 
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.nds. In this application of the tenn, it implies trial and 
id denotes the degree of determination and energy with 
snt adheres to Rectitude, We do not say of the Deity 
^irtwms — He is Hciy, He is not liable to trial or diffi- 
nature is holiness, and manifests itself by doing always 
b ; by conformity, in all His dispensations, to the several 
ich subsist between Him and all His creatures. So that 

God IS the same as Bectitude in man— congruity to rela* 
He being Holy, His will is always in accordance with 
3titude; whereas, man being imperfect and exposed to 
1 is not always in accordance with the moral law ; and it 
oaan vigorously to strive against temptation, and earnestly 

Rectitude. 

El word of the same signification as Virtue, The Merits 
rt, of an action, is its Virtue or Rectitude, The Merits or 

of an agent, implies that he is liable to temptation and 
,nd denotes the degree of energy and resolution with 
dheres to Bectitude; and the impression made on the 
ers, that he deserves, and will receive, approbation and 
lis sense of good and ill desert is virtually implied in 
tion and disapprobation with which actions are contem- 
Lt it is more prominently brought out when, speaking of 

we say that they are well-deserving or ill-deserving. 
) so properly be said of actions ;' and this shade of differ* 
! meaning of the two words may serve to show the con- 
confining the use of the one. Merit, to agents, and of the 
le, to actions. 

I of Duty or Virtue, — ^A standard is something set up by 
easure the quantity or quality of some other thing. Now, 
s the foundation of Virtue. The standard of Virtue is 
r rule by which Bectitude can be measured. To the law 
L to the testimony of an enlightened conscience, if they 
t is because there is no truth nor rightness in them. Now, 
God, as declared by the constitution and course of nature, 
ed by His Word, is a standard by which we may measure 
t of Bectitude, in action or disposition. According as 



:het8 Right and Wrong are, 
opriety, applied to actions 
It Good and III Desert belong 
agent than his actions. Tis 



the agent alone who Is the tnl^eci of happt- 
ness or misery ; and, therefore, it is he alone 
that properly can be said to deurve Umm/* 
—Price, Rtvitv), du 4. 
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thoy ajTiv, in % greater or leaser degree, mnth the indications (rf ft* 
l>!rmo w/ii. iu the same ivoiortion are they rig^t, or in acooidaim 
with Imv: ::u<lo. The standard of Virtue, then, is the will of God,tt 
iUvIatv^i ii* H.s Word, or some law or rule deduced from the coiflfr ] 
luti-'ii -'i" :.ai'.;rf and the course of Providence. The Foundation d 
Viniu- ;> I'l.v jn.'Und or reason on which the law or rule rests. 

' 'ritrrt' h •/ Virttii or Duty, — The meaning of Criterion^ ]&^TSt 
ii.'.i.z I'V which wc judge or discern between other things. There is 
liio Criii-riou j-^r (^ncd^ and the Criterion secundum quod, TheCiir 
trr.'ii }-r '/"t*/, in rvfer^nce to Duty or Virtue, is the partorpowei 
ol i»ur iiaiuri-, ihi- nrtfan^ by which we discern between Right as^ 
\Vi\>n^ — that is, the Moral Faculty or Conscience. The Criterioi 
ifmii'i'nit 7 ■'(-/, is thf law or rule according to which the Consciow: 
ju-iii^'S aiui iliscvms betwtt?n Right and Wrong. It is the saiw 
then, in si;; ii: fixation, as the Standard of Virtue or of Duty. 

Stncfivn of Ihity or Virtue. — To sanction anything is to latii 
anti cvniinu the doing of it, by every encouragement and suppo 
which it may Iv in oiu" jiower to give. The Sanction^ of Duty 
to bo found in the good eflfects which follow the dischargo of it, ai 
in the Ixid effects which follow the neglect of it. The consequeiM 
which naturally attend virtue and vice are the Sanction of Duty, 
thoy iiro intended to encourage us to the discharge of it, and to del 
us from tho broach or neglect of it. And these natural conseqiieu( 
of virtue and vice are al.s^-» a declaration, on the ^xort of God, that 1 
is in favour of the t»ne and against the other, and are intimatio 
that His love of the one and His hatred of the other may be in( 
fully manifesttil hereafter: Avliile the rewards and punishments o 
future siaie are held out, in His Word, as the sanction of His la 
to encourage us to virtue and deter us from vice. 

OUigatioUj Duty — What hy ouylit to do — What we should do. 
These worxis and phrases all mean nearly the same thing. Accoi 
ing to Etymologists should and ought are both past tenses of synor 
mous infinitives, meaning to owe or to be owing a debt. 'I 

v 

» * The Criterion of anything is a rule jwinted for its breach or tranugresoii 



or measure by a conformity with which 

aoything is known to be of this or that 

9ott, or of this or that degree."— Gay, 

ftOian, Diaert. sect 1. 

' '^"l ^btHl declare the Sanction of this 

««4im— ▼!&■ those rewards which 

-otetaed.ftr the observation of 

He hatti ap. 



(Tyrell, On Law of Xature, p. 125). 
Cumberland, Ix)cke, Paley, and Bentb 
the term sanction is applied to rewani 
well as to punishment. But Mr. Au 
(/*roi>. qf Jurisprud. Determined, t 
London, 1832, p. 10) continos it to 
latter — ^perhaps because hiuuan laws 
not reward. 
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Inner, it is said, implies a oonformity to uaas^c ; as, " wc thouid 
kUow the fashion ;" while the latter implies a coiifunnity to ri'Cti- 
tode; as, ''we ought to serve those who have* served us.** In like 
manner, Duty may mean something to be done in confunnity to 
custom; as, ''my Duty remembered;** or, somethiu;: to lie dune in 
consequence of its being right to do it ; as, " my Duty was, clearly, to 
do as I have done." 

OhUgation comes to us from the Latin, an<l sip;nifies binding, or 
the (let of binding. According to Dr. I^ce (^lieview, ch. G), obligatory 
Miswers to oportetf decet, debitum, in Latin ; and to d€i, dcov cWi, 
€€iut6v, KoBrJKov, dijcoioy, in Greek. It 8up{)08e8 an agent to bo 
imder some law or rule, and supplies the reason lor his acting 
in oonformity with it. Why am I obliged to keep my wonlV 
Secause it is right to do so, and because it is agreeable to the will 
of God. 

Obligation has, therefore, been distinguished as Internal and Ex" 
temalf according as the reason for acting arises in the mind of the 
agent, or from the will of another. 

• Internal Obligation. It has been said by Dr. Whewell {Elem, of 
Mor^ vol. i. p. 37), " The question Why ? respecting human actions, 
demands a reason, which may be given by a reference itovcL a lower 
role to a higher. Why ought I to be frugal and industrious ? In 
oi:der that I may not want a maintenance. Why must I avoid want ? 
Because I must seek to act independently ? Why should I seek to 
act independently? That I may act right. Hence, with regard 
to the supreme rule, the question Why f admits of no further answer. 
Why must I do what is right? Because it is right." 

Bishop Butler, in asserting the supremacy of Conscience, has 
strongly insisted on the obligation which arises from the very percep- 
ticm of what is Eight. "Every being endowed with Beason and 
conscious of Bight and Wrong, is, as such, necessarily a law to 
himself." 

Dr. Samuel Clarke has said (Evid, of Nat, and Rev. Relig,, pp. 
43, 44), " The Judgment and Conscience of a man's own mind, con- 
oeming the reasonableness and fitness of the thing, that his action 
should be conformed to such or such a law or rule, is the truest and 
fonnallest obligation." 

According to Dr. Price (Review, ch. 6), "Obligation to action and 
Rightness of action are plainly coincident and identical ; so far, th«* 
we cannot form a notion of the one without taking in the otl 
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** It k ml indeed pUiMr ihtX flgum ^i- jJ*— T r**^"*g 
iolidiftf inwtancw, or ma. dfeoi a ceniB^ ^len it k thifc 
impUei omgkimem (if I hmj be aUoirad this wixdX or 

In like memMr, Dr. Adaaii (Smmom on lie JVbfHrvand 
^ F«rhie) hte nid» <" IN^JU impliei doty In ita idea. To 
tliftt an action k iUf^ k to eee n neKH^ fiir doing it infha 
iteell^ abitiaoted from all other oonridenticns wluUaoefS. 
thk peroeption» thk acknowledged vectitode in the actiai^ 
very ettmea qf OUigaHom — tbat wbich oommanda the 
and chotoe, and hkkb ike emu ei miM of every lationgi bong, 
temal cireiunilBnoee mi^ make it our intereet or pmdenod.tAI 
bat thk alone can make or oonetitate Dm^.* 

Balgay (0» JUbraf Gfoodbeit, p^ 68) and Bidiop Bon^ 
fon'f Worl^ Tol. liL pp. 70^ 71) have ezpreaMd themselTei ta; 
aame effeot And, not to multiply quotations nnneoeiwarily, 
Stewart has said (AeL md Mar. Paw., toL iL p. 2H\ ""The 
notion of FirMe implies the notion of (M^^aHon. Ihreiy, 
who k oonscioos of the distinction .between Bight and Wnoog 
abont with him a law which he k bonnd to obnrre^ notwil 
ing he may be in total ignorance of a fatme state." 

Here, then, k the firat groond of OWigation. In sedng a iliig' 
to be right, we are under obligation to do it. Thk in Intamd 
ObiigcUion, or tbat reason for actii^ which arises in the mind offlie 
agent along with the perception of the Bightness of the action. It 
is also called Baiional Obligation. 

External Obligation is a reason for acting which arises firom the 
will of another having authority to impose a law. It is also called 
Authoritative Obligation, 

Bishop Warburton has contended {Div, Leg., book i. sect 4) 

that all obligation necessarily implies an dbliger, different from the 

party obliged ; and moral obligation being the obligation of a free 

agent implies a law; and a law implies a lawgiver. The will of 

GKxl, therefore, k the true ground of all obligation, strictly and 

properly so called. The perception of the difference between Bight 

and Wrong can be said to oblige only {is an indication of the 

Hill of God. And instead of calling the one ground of obligation 

~ lemal and the other the Extemaly he has said that it would 

)fe to oall the one oUigation Proper and the other 

• 

riJmaalf to the same effect. The 
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I 

obligation arising from onr perception of the difference between 
Right and Wrong he has resolved altogether into the will of God ; 
and onr perception of that difference he has represented as binding 
only in consequence of its being a declaration of God's will. So 
that the law which is revealed in Scripture, and that which is 
revealed by the moral nature of man, are both declarations of the 
Divine will ; and it is in this view that they are grounds of obliga* 
tion. But while Bishop Horsley has maintained that the fitness 
or propiety of certain actions is not the formal ground of our 
obligaticm to do them, but merely an indication of God*s will con* 
oeming them, he has also maintained that in commanding such 
actions to be done, the will of God was determined by their fitness 
or propriety. So that while the will of God, as made known by 
His Word and by our moral constitution, is the law which we 
ai6 under obligation to obey, the principle or reason of that law, or 
in other words, the foundation of virtue, is to be found in the fitness 
of things, or, as that phrase has been explained, in the rectitude of 
the Divine nature, of which the Divine will is the manifestation or 
expression. 

It is not necessary, however, that the External ground of obliga- 
tioii should be maintained to the exclusion, or to the prejudice, of 
the Internal ground ; as there is not only no incompatibility, but 
a natural concurrence between them, the acknowledgment of the one 
leading to the acknowledgment of the other. 

What is Right approves itself to our mind, and the doing of it 
is aooompanied by a grateful feeling ; while the neglect to do it is 
accompanied by a self-condemning feeling. But as these percep* 
tions and feelings have reference to a nature and character in actions, 
and a constitution of mind, between which there is an evident 
correspondence, it is seen that this state of things has been arranged 
for our guidance and government, and that in conforming to it, 
by doing what we see to be Bight, we are conforming to the will 
of our Maker; while in going against our knowledge of what is 
Bight, we are punished by the very constitution of our mind, and 
led to look for farther and deeper condemnation. Our moral judg- 
ments and feelings thus bear testimony to a law of Rectitude in the 
very nature and constitution of things — ^a law derived from and 
supported by the authority of Him who is the fountain of all bei'^'* 
and of all order ; and conformity to whose will should be the 
and happy aim of all His creatures. The subjection in wh 
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fiiiil iiiirsi-]vpH 1(1 the ii|i{in>val or tbe condemQatioii of our own mind, 1 
nnil t)ii< lini'iiiiuwii or miaery diepeiwed in our own bosom, le^OBto k 
tliink iif tlir iiuvcmiiiciit and willofHini to whom we and all on I 
■h-Htiiiifii arc Hiilijcct. In short, the expcricnco of our being amenaUe ' 
!•> tho piiiiiHiinient or rewtuil of our Conecience lifts our thaugMB to 
the liistritxitions of ft higher judginent-eeat ; and the little tii- 
Iiuiinl which is in our own bosom serves as Si stepping-stone fiom 
which we lUscry the throne of the Eternal. " The sense of a govenv- 
ini; i>rhici)>le within li.->:cts iu all men the sentiment of a liyisg 
CivenHiT alaire them ; and it does so wilb alt the speed of an inaUn- 
tnneuus feeling; yet it is not an impression, it is an inference.'— 
(^almels, liridijetaittr Tttatue, yoL i. p. 78. 

Cunaeinice, as giving the knowledge of liight and Wrong, cairia 
with it authority and obligation. But this Internal Obligatico 
carrii'8 ns out of ourselves and above onrselvcs, to the Obligitiis 
which arises from the authority and will of God. It is this ktta 
which sives to the former ground of Obligation rouch of its oleamea 
and Btrenjitli. The dictates of Conscience derive much of their powM 
from Ix-iug regnnlcd as intimations of the will of God, and from liieit 
pointing forwards to a farther nianifestatioii of that will. For, it hu 
been said (Whewcll, Sermont on the Ftmndation of Morala, pp. 26, 
70), "It is impossible for uatoconccive that the Creator of the world, 
having placed in lis a faculty whicli, duly developed and faithfully 
consulted, couilenuis and loathes all that is base and vile and unjust 
and wicked, is Himself an indifferent spectator of good and bad, of 
V ce an I virtue, of pollution and purity, of the highest and most 

degnded impulses of our nature Man's nature thus com- 

pell 1 „ I ni to refer to a law of rectitude and purity, he is iiTcsistihlj 
1 d on ards to believe his Maker to be a God iufinitely rigUteoua 
ai I holy 80 that our rco^nition of the supreme authority of Con- 
Boionco within, is so far from being inconsistent with our obedience 
to God above, that these two habits of the soul are ctosi'ly connected 
in their origin, and stron(;ly confirm each other; so that the hope 
of the favour of God, who is Holy, Just, and Pure, is so for from 
bring inoonaiatent with the love of Goodness, for its own sake, that 
B advance in our moral and Christian condi- 
gn ftnd finally fiow on tt^ether in one bright and 

Spiers, however, this stream of living waters has 
[Tiej have h'munded Obligation altogether on the will 
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of God, and have overlooked or made light of the C)l)li«:;ation >^ hich 
ariaes from our perception of rectitude. I^n(:;uAKe to thJH cfTcct hojn 
\xea aacribed to Mr. I^wke, (Life, by Ix)nl Kin;:, vol. ii. ]>. 120. 
See also Essay on Hum. Understand., 1xM)k ii. ch. 26, mx't. 0; and 
Dr. Grastrell, 0/ Rtligicn, p. 94.) And Ixjth Wiirburton and HofHlry, 
as well as Paley and his followers, have given too much, if not an 
ezclosiYe prominence to the rewards an<l piiniuhnuMitH of a future 
life, as prompting to the practice of virtue. I^ut, although God, in 
accommodation to the weakness of our nature and the ihtIU of 
our condition, has condescended to quicken us, in the discharge of our 
duty, by appealing to our hopes and fears, l)otli in regard to the life 
that now is and that which is to come, it do<'8 not follow that tk^lf- 
love, or a concern for our o>vn happiness, should be the only, or even 
the chief spring of our obedience. On the contrary, obedience to the 
Divine will may spring from veneration and love to the Divine 
character, arising from the most thorough conviction of the rectitu<le, 
wisdom, and goodness of the divine arrangements. And that this, 
more than a r^ard to the rewards of everlasting life, is the ]>roper 
spring of virtuous conduct, is as plain as it is important to remark. 
To do what is Right, even for the sake of everlasting life, is evidently 
. acting from a motive far inferior, in purity and power, to love and 
veneration for the character and commands of Him who is Just and 
Good, in a sense and to an extent to which our most elevated con- 
ceptions are inadequate. That which should bind us to the throne 
of the Eternal is not the iron chain of selfishness, but the golden 
links of a love to all that is Right ; and our aspirations to the realms 
of bliss should be breathings after the prevalence of universal purity, 
rather than desires of our own individual happiness. Self and its little 
circle is too narrow to hold the heart of man, when it is touched 
with a sense of its true dignity, and enlightened with the know- 
ledge of its lofty destination. It swells with generous admiration of 
all that is Right and Good ; and expands with a love which refuses 
to acknowledge any limits but the limits of life and the capacities 
of enjoyment. In the nature and will of Him from whom all being 
and all happiness proceed, it acknowledges the only proper object 
of its adoration and submission ; and, in surrendering itself to His 
authority, is purified from all the dross of selfishness, and cheered 
by the light of a calm and unquenchable love to all that is T 
and Good. 
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BOOK III. 



OF THE WILL. 



** By the term Will I do not mean to express a more or less highly developed 
faculty of Desiring ; but that innate intellectual energy which, unfolding itself 
from all the other foi*oes of the mind, like a £ower from its petals, ndiatet 
through the whole sphei-e of our actiyity — a iiu^ty which we ai'e better able 
to feel than to deHoe, and which we might, perhaps, most appropriately 
designate as the puiely practical faculty of man TUs force con- 
stitutes man's individuality, gives the tirat impulse to reason and imagination, 
aud reveals the wondera of our spiritual life. It is on this faculty that the 
Moralist, the Legislator, the Schoolmaster, the Physician, most act — above «11 
others, he who would regimen his own mind, in order that he may acquire 
domiuion ovei- it." — Feuchtersleben, Dietetics (jf the Soul, p. 53. 



Some modem philosophers have employed the tenn Activity as 
synonymous with Will. But the former is of wider significatioijL than 
the latter. Activity is the power of producing change — ^whatever 
the change may be. Will is the power of producing acts of willing. 
Active power may be predicated of the body as well as of the mind; 
and there are other operations of mind, beside those of the Will, in 
which Active power is manifested. 



CHAPTER L 

OP WILLING. 



r the Peripatetic philosophy the powers of the mind were distin- 
ov^' • • \^ Gnostic or Cognitive, and the Orectic or Appetent; 

Qon diyision oi tVicm. mto ^wers of Understand- 
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and powen of Will. In this use of it, the term Will not only 

the power of willing, but comprehended all the modes of 

which might move or incite it to act. It is here used to 

merely the power by which we determine to do or not to do 

khing which we conceive to be in our power. " Every man is 

jious of a power to determine," says Dr. Reid (Act, Fow.j Essay 

ch. 1), ''in things which he conceives to depend upon his deter- 

ition. To this power we give the name of WtU/* 
An act or exercise of this power is called a Vciitton. Volition, 
a simple state of mind, does not admit of a logical definition, 
nature of it may be explained by the following remarks. 
- 1, Every volition or cuit of vnU must have an object, " He that 
fWh," says Dr. Eeid (Act, Pow,, Essay u, ch, 1), " must will some- 
PAittg; and that which he wills is called the dbject of his volition. 
-r Js a man cannot think without thinking of something, nor re- 
:~^lMmber without remembering something, so, neither can he will 
vHhout willing something. Every act of will, therefore, must have 
in object, and the person who wills must have some conception, 
more or less distinct, of what hcwilLs." By this remark Dr. Heid 
meant to distinguish between things done in consequence of a voli- 
tion, and things done from the force of instinct or from the power of 
liabit ; in which cases there may be no conception of an object, or 
end, nor of the means of accomplishing it. 

• 2. The object of our volition is always something which we conceive 
ioheij^ our power. It is in our power to walk, or to stand still, or 
to sit down ; and we may determine, by a volition, to do any one of 
these things. But it is not in our power to move through the air 
like a bird ; and we never determine or will to do sa We may 
determine to do what turns out to be beyond our power to do. But, 
at the time we make the volition, we believe that the object of it is 
in our power. 

3. The object of a volition is always something ftdv/re, "A voli- 
tion," it has been said by Mr. Upham (fin the WiU, pt i. ch. 4, 
sect. 42), " is futuritive in its very nature. An intellective or per- 
ceptive act rests in itself. As soon as it assumes the form of a cog- 
nition or knowledge, it accomplishes, so far as its own nature is 
concerned, the mission for which it was sent." It may be called 
tm'fait accompli. But volition has reference to an act yet to be 
done. It is true that some of our emotional states, such as hope 
and fear, have reference to things distant and future. But, when 
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re very lively, the objects of them acquire n pracnl 
eiDieiice ana eieit a present influence; whereas a, vuHtiun vaj 
Tenwin long qnieeceut ; (md, even when fbndly cherished, it still lol 
referenoe to SMiiething yet to he done. ' 

4. When tha time for Bccomplishing theobject of our rolifenW 
oome, Ihn volition is accompanied bt/ a proportionate eaeriioiii^ii'iiit 
power. ConeciousneBB testifies, that when \re have a. ToUtinD oi 
purpose, wo make aa eflbrt to accomplish it. There is a cOTreapond* i 
ing nistur, or a directing; of the energy, or active power, whiii 
helongs to tie, to do what wo have determined to do. " Thi» effiJtt 
we are ooneciouB of," a°" "^ '^-^ " 'f we will hut give attfajtios 
to it ,- and there is ni i we era in & more strict tWK 



WajJHa and desiring are acta of mind whieii have often been gm- 
founded. Tlie former use of the tfrni Will, lo denolj; not merely tie 
power of willing, but abo the various Desires and Feelings whkh 
may influence it, may have led to this confounding. And, in the 
ordinary actions of daily life, we so frequently do what we desiiB to 
do, that the separata and HucceBaive slatea of Desiring, and IVUliiifi 
and Doing, are not distinctly marked. 

" But he that shall turn hia thoughts inwards upon what pMKS in 
his mind when he vHBs," says Mr. Locke {E$«a^ on Bma. XJndnf 
ttand., book ii, ch. 31), " shall see that the Will or power <rf vohliaa 
is conversant about nothing hut that particular detennination'tf 
mind whereby, barely by a thought, the mind endeaTours to girt 
rise, continuation, or stop, to any action which it takes to be in it* 
power. This, well considered, plainly shows that the WM ia p«f- 
fectly distinguished from Desire; which, in the very BSmeactkO^ 
may have a quite contrary tendency from (hat which our Will aeti 

According to Mr. Stewart (^Act. and Mor. Pow., hpp., p. 471^ 
the substance of Mr. Locke's remarks on the apprDpriate meaning 
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of theae two terms amounts to the two following I^ropoeitions :— 
L That at the same moment a man may drairo one thin<r and will 
tto&cr. 2. That at the same moment a man may have contniry 
derires, but cannot have contrary wills. The notions, thcrt'forf, 
vhich ought to he annexed to the words Will and Desire are esHcn- 
tiilly diffCTent." 

. According to Dr. Reid (Act. Pow.^ Kssay ii. ch. 2), the distinction 

Itttween Desiring and Willing is, " Tliat what we vnll must be an 

•ctioQ, and oiu* own action ; what we desire may not be our own 

•etioQ ; it may be no action at all. A man dcsirc*s that his childnui 

may be happy, and that they may behave well. Their Ixiing hai)py is 

Qo action at all ; their behaving well is not his action, but theirs. 

With regard to our own actions, we may desire what we do not will, 

tod will what we do not desire ; nay, what we have a great aversion 

to. A man athirst has a strong desire to drink, but, for some porti- 

calar reason, he determines not to gratify his desire. A man, for 

liealth, may take a nauseous draught, for which he lias no desire, 

]but a great aversion. Desire, therefore, even when its object is 

9)nie action of our own, is only an incitement to will, but it is not 

'volition. The determination of the mind may be, not to do what 

we desire to do." 

The correctness of these distinctions has been challenged by Mr. 
Ballantyne (Examin, of the Hum, Mind, ch. 3, sect. 1) ; but not on 
sufficient grounds. At the same time, it may be proper to note that 
there is a difference between a command and a voiitum ; and also 
between a command and a desire. These differences are clearly 
pointed out by Dr. Reid (ut supra), ** A command being a voluntary 
action, there must be a ^mU (volition) to give the command. Some 
desire is commonly the motive to that act of will, and the command 
is the effect of it. A desire may be expressed by language when 
there is no command ; and there may possibly be a command with- 
out any desire that the thing commanded should be done. There 
have been instances of tyrants who have laid grievous commands 
upon their subjects, in order to reap the penalty of their disobe- 
dience, or to furnish a pretence for their punishment. We might 
fiurther observe that a command is a social act. Desire and Will are 
wUtary acts." 

According to Spinoza, Volumias et InteUectus unum et idem sunt, 
'* The will," says Hobbes (Leviathan, p. 28, edit 1651), " is thp 
ippetite (desire) in deliberating." 
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AmoDg modem philosoplieTs, who have oonfoimded or identified 
Volition with Desire, may be noticed Br. Thomas l^own. In hi 
Inquiry into the RtUtUcn hetween Caute and Effect, pt. L sect. 3, he 
has said, '* These brief feelings, which the body immediately obejB-^ 
that is to say, on which certain bodily movements are immediately 
consequent — are commonly termed Volitions ; while the moie hurting 
wishes, which have no such direct termination, are simply deDcmh 
nated Desires, Thus we are said to desire wealth, and to wiU tib 
motion of our hand ; but, if the motion of our hand had not fbUoved 
our desire of moving it, we should then have been said not to wB 
but to desire its motion. The distance, or the immediate attainaUiB* 
ness, of the good, is thus the sole difference ; but, as the words id 
at present used, they have served to produce a belief that, in ibe 
case of any simple bodily movement, there are both a desire audi 

volition Of this complex mental process, however, we hsn 

no consciousness ; the desire of moving a limb being directly foUomd 
by its motion.'* 

Mr. Austin has said (^Prov, of Jurtsprtid, Determined, vd. L 
p. 87), " By the will or by volitions, we mean desires which cqdscdiI" 
mate themselves," — as I will to move my hand, and the moveount 
immediately follows. But a volition to recollect anything is not 
followed immediately by recollection. 

Now, it may be difficult, in every voluntary motion of the body, 
to detect the presence of a desire to do so, followed by a volition or 
determination to do so. Our voluntary motions b^n so early, and 
arc repeated so frequently, that all sense of succession between tbs 
different steps in the process gradually disappears. But the differenoi 
is made plain by an appeal to consciousness. I have a strong desire to 
drink of some grateful beverage, or to eat of some tempting food ; hot 
I find or fear that to do so might be injurious to my health. I pann^ 
and hesitate; but at length decline the dang^x>us gratificatioBi 
According to Dr. Brown, and those who identify Volition wi& 
Desire, there is nothing in this case but the desire of eating or diint 
ing being overcome by the desire of health — ^that is, a weaker dean 
being overcome by a stronger. But in this and all similar cases, there 
are three things of which we are distinctly conscious — viz., a desire 
felt, another desire which interferes with the gratificatioii of the 
desire first felt, and then a Volition or Determination either to gnti^ 
the first desire, or to yield to the desire which is incompatible witb 
the gratification of it. ^ow, tVa& Volition or Determinatioii ii 
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different from the Desire which it rvject^. an'i it is c^iT-.a'.'.y '\if[vT» r.: 
fcom the Desire with the f^omjitiDirs of which it o>!icMr>. Ar.i uh te- 
ther we seek to check and to resist »juie tr.rb'-.Irnt aii>i vic:<.>'.-.s ] r>.i- 
pensity, or to cherish and enfiame si^me fii-ble but virtntr.s nici:!ia- 
lion, we feel that, in doing so, we put i< rth aii act of W.il : an act 
liiich, although it mar be ]irom]>iol and intlinTio^^l by lV-s:n% is 
•itDgether different from and suiien^ir !•; its iini>uL<ie : aii>i is w* iiK>rv 
to he confounded with it than any act or ojuratioii of jiv.wi is to U- 
ttnfoanded with the act or operatifn whicli iiiay havt- pn-^^iiid it. 
..And when, from attending! to what ]a.ssc« in **\\r *.*\\n )M<^oiiif wo 
torn to contemplate the conduct of others, we art- 1>n>!ii:ht tu the 
Mine conclusion. 

We see some one placed in ciicamstances of trial aiui iliflicnlty. 
He has an inordinate love of wealth, and an 0]>iKirt unity utTers hy 
which this desire may be gratified. The oj^iortunity, thoui^h tempt- 
ingy is not without its hazards. He iau:$(.«, and hesitates, and at 
iaigth determines to check the desire of wealth, which would urge 
him to some doubtful enterprise, and holds fast his inti^^^ity and 
prudence. We applaud and esteem the man — and why V Because 
be has not yielded to the desire of increasing his wealth, but hoF 
rasisted it — ^because the higher and better elements of his nature have 
triumphed over the lower and less worthy. It may be said, ]H>rliap6, 
that the love of reputation or safety prevailed over the love of wealth, 
and that, after all, the man yielded to the desire which was strongest. 
But, if there were nothing but the contest of weaker and stronger 
desires, why should we applaud or esteem him for yielding to one 
desire rather than another ? If such were the tnic state of the case 
it could scarcely be said that there was a man, a person, an agent at 
all. It is Will which gives birth to conduct and character, and 
tnalr^L the difference between a person and a thing. If there were 
no jKywer to interpose between desire and action, there could be 
no room for self-government. Every one would bo just what his 
natural impulses made him ; and there could be no more ground for 
praise or blame, in reference to his conduct, than there is in reference 
to the rising or falling of the tide. 

The difference between Desiring and Willing is implied, not only 
in our estimate of character or conduct as prudent or foolish, but 
more clearly in our estimate of character and conduct as virtuo"" '»*• 

vicious. 

In obeying the impulse of their instincts and appetites, ti 

1 
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•nimabact in annnwUm w i wiA fha iisten gim to Utam; lalk 
odlifig tome onwl and mpmkna, and oUmi gentle and liannlM^ IMf 
imply nflither pnlae nor Uame. Bat nm toe^ nol only iilii0 
apeeableanddeBinUeplmtahoivliBfeiafitandi]^ O^eylMK 
•eofle of duty or oUigation, wUdh oAn laoinpli than toemft «l^ 
ooQtrol their dMiraa. If it beaud, thattiwaeDteof dnfyaril»if 
iog of dbUgatian ia merely a mndiftnation of deain^ and fiiaHni; 
flometimea tlie atrangeat derive^ and mi^ tlina prondl, an t^tiiXWi 
coDfldoaaneflB ydll oonyinoa ereiy one of the difoenoe between dn 
what ia aeen to be xig^t, and doing whaA ia felt to be i^>^^<dL 
Oonedeiioe ia different, in kind, ftom Denre, and ia aaperior to iW 
authority. It tella na when desire may be gratified, and wkH v' 
ought to be restiained. Deaire majiiige in one direction,- OonfliMil; 
may point in another, and the WiU determinea. Action fdlowa, ifil 
character ia formed by action. Soine ohaiaoten lye esteem adt< 
pnuse; other characters we dondemn and blame. In this it ii 
implied, that in the conduct of rational and responsible agents titfn 
is not the mere yidding to impolae, but a atmggle between contend- 
ing principles, and that they haTO^ and exercise, a power by which if 
is determined which of these principles ahaU prevaiL Acoording t» 
the nature of the principle is the nature of the action, and aoooidiBg , 
to the nature of the action is the character of the agent. Of two ^M 
stand in the relation of parent, one may be so swayed by parenUJ 
affection that he cannot, or at least does not, correct his childna 
when they do wrong, while the other is so governed by a sense of 
duty that he will not allow their faults to go unpunished. Both an 
so far influenced by the impulse of natural affection, and both an 
conscious of a sense of duty ; but, in the case of the one, natonl 
affection, and in the case of the other, a sense of duty, prevails, hi 
the case of both, however, there may have been a struggle, and ^ 
was an exercise of Will which put an end to the struggle, by dete^ 
mining, in the case of the one parent, to punish the fault, and ia 
the case of the other, to pass by it. We blame the one and piaiBB 
the other; but, it is plain that we could not do so, if there wia 
nothing in either case but an impulsive principle prompting the cott* 
duct. Praise and blame imply that the parties praised or blamed 
had knowledge of more ways of acting than one, and that, whik 
various considerations might urge them to act in one way rather than 
another, it was by an exercise of Will that they determined to act ii 
the way they did. 
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** Appetite is the Will's SoUcitor, and the Will is Appetite's Con- 
troller ; what we covet aoc(»rdiiig to the one, by the other we often 
Tej^.r — ^Hooka-, Ecdes. Pol., book i. 

** Desire is the yery opposite of the Will, inasmuch as the two 

jedprocally strive to limit each other — yea, rather to destroy each 

other. Appetite, as hunger or thirst, involuntarily springing up 

fiom. the deep ground of mere feeling, and from a sensible need, has 

Iffrsole attraction towards self, and seeks to satisfy itself; and in its 

.Wsendancy indicates an absence, or rather a passivencss, of the Will 

^ of Intelligence. Hence the desirous man (or man in a state of 

iesire) is not only something very different from the willintj man, 

lat the direct contrary of him." — Bockshammer, On the Will, 12m<j., 

Apdover, 1835, p. 34. (See also Morell, Hist, of Mod. Phil. pt. ii. 

di. 4, sect. 1.) 



; CHAPTER III. 

■'»■ • 

OF PBEFEBBING, CHOOSING, AND WILLING. 

.^SucH is the difficulty of explaining and giving clear notions of 

'htemal actions by sounds, that I must here warn my reader," said 

.llr. Locke {Essay on Hum, Understand., lxx)k ii. ch. 21, sect. 15), 

* that ordering, directing, choosing, preferring, &c., which I have 

made use of, will not distinctly enough express volition, unless he 

will reflect on what he himself does when he wills. For example, 

[pr^erring, which seems, perhaps, best to express the act of volition, 

does it not precisely. For though a man would prefer flying to 

'ifalkingf yet who can say he ever wills it ? " From this illustration 

it is plain that, according to Mr. Locke, preference might be directed 

tffwaids what is not in our power, while volition implies that the 

object of it is something which is conceived to be in our power to do 

or not to do— that the former may be speculative and inactive, while 

ihe latter is practical and accomi)anied or followed by effort. In a 

nlsequent passage (sect. 17) Mr. Locke has said, that " the will 

rignifies nothing but a power or ability to prefer or choose.^ 

This latter word, with its conjugates, was employed by Edwards 
to denote the will and its acts. He has said (Inqwiri^, i[il. \, ?»q«\..\^. 
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'* The will is that by which the mind chooKS anything. The fiienlty 
of the wiU is that faculty or power by which it is capable of t^uxming] 
an act of the wiU is the same as an act of choosing or choice, . i 
Whatever names we call the act of the will by, choosing^ rffushtg^ 
approving, disapproving ^ liking, disHking, - embracing, r^ectingi 
determining, directing, commanding, forbidding, inclining, or being 
averse, a being pleased or displeased with ; — all may be reduced to 
this of choosing. For the soul to act voluntarilg is evermore to act 
electively,'" 

But although a voluntary action implies election or choice,^ tliat 
is, power to do or not to do, it does not follow that tvilling is always 
and precisely of the same meaning as choosing or pre/erring, or those 
other words here enumerated as equivalent to it. Approving and 
disapproving, primarily and properly denote acts of the Judgment 
or Reason ; liking and disliking, inclination and aversion, pleasure 
and displeasure, are states of feeling. These may have an influence 
upon the will in reference to its determmation. But none of these 
words, nor the wordia prefen*ing and choosing, are always used in a 
sense precisely synonymous with vnUing. Such is the poverty of 
language or want of discrimination in the iise of it, that the woods 
preference and choice are employed to denote a command of tiie 
conscience, or a conclusion of the reason, a state of desire or afifecti<Hi, 
or a volition or act of will. But commands of the conscience may 
be disobeyed, conclusions of the reason may be rejected, and a man 
may will or determine to do what he knows to be wrong, or sees to 
be imprudent. In like manner, inclinations and desires, though 
strong, may be resisted and overcome. So that the words pr^errin^ 
and choosing can be considered as synonymous with willing only 
when employed to denote the determining or resolving to act in 
accordance with conviction and inclination, that is, not the grounds 
or reasons of preferring or choosing, but the mental act by which an 
agent fixes or sets himself to the doing of one thing and not of 
another. This is Willing* or Volition — a manifestation of mind to 
be distinguished from the operations of Intellect, and from the im- 
pulses of the Sensitivity. (See Tappan, Doctrine of ihe WiU, di. Z, 
sect. 4 and 5.) 



) ** Choice there is not, unless the thing 
) take be i» in our power that we mif^t 
ve rd^ised aiid left it If fire oonsometh 



another."— HooiCRS, Aeks. nslL. book L 

* " To chooee simply is noi to will; 
shnply to resolve is not to wflL To will 



tstobble, it dioooetfa not so to dOk because > is to resolve upon dMioe." — Ronwri^^*^ 
"^ — "'^'-Mr^mich that it can do no xandJUa Wirki, p. lis. 
•will one thing bel(x« \ 




^^t 
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^hile a distinction sboold be made hetween preference and 

"When med to denote volition or the act of will, and when 

^^ including the grounds or reasons on which the will acts, it 

meant to insinuate that the Will does or can act without 

.^^f^^*^ or reasons. In all determinations of the mind that are of 

'fig x^pwtance, the determination is come to in the presence, or 

^w^** thfl eonsciousness and consideration, of grounds or reasons, on 

^^HWi the agent may determine to act or not to act. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF MOTIVES. 

^By motive^ said Edwards (Inquiry , pt. L sect 2), " I mean the 
Whole of that which moves, excites, or invites the mind to volition, 
Whether that be one thing singly, or many things conjunctly. Many 
Itrtioolar things may concur and unite their strength to induce the 
toind ; and when it is so, all together are, as it were, one complex 
taotive. • • Whatever is a motive, in this sense, must be some- 
thing that is extant in the view or apprehension of the wnder standing^ 
nr perceiving faulty. Nothing can induce or invite the mind to 
will or ^actj[any thing, any further than it is perceived, or is in some 
way or other in the mind's view ; for what is wholly unperceived, 
and pejrfectly out of the mind's view, cannot affect the mind at all." 

Hence it has been coiomon to distinguish Motives as External 
or Olffective^ and as Interfud or Subjective, Regarded Objectively^ 
Motives are those external objects or circumstances which, when con- 
temjAated, give rise to views or feelings which prompt or influence 
the WilL R^arded Subfedivelyf Motives are those internal views 
or feelings which arise on the contemplation of external objects or 
circumstances. In common language, the term Motive is applied 
indifferently to the external object, and to the state of mind to which 
the apprehension or contemplation of it may give rise. The explana- 
tion of Edwards includes both. Dr. Reid said that he " understood 
a motive, when applied to' a human being, to be that for the sake of 
which he acts, and, therefore, that what he never was conscious 
of -can no more be a motive to determine his will than it can be an 
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argument to deteimine his judgment." (^Correspondence prifixed to 
his Works, p. 87.) In his Act, Pow. (Essay iv. ch. 4) he flfud^ 
" Everything that can be called a motive is addressed either to the 
animal or to the rational part of our nature." Here the word Motiye 
is applied Objectively to those external things which, when oo^ 
templated, affect our Intelligence or our Sensitivity. But, in the 
very next sentence, he has said, '* Motives of the fcxrmer kind are 
common to us with the brutes." Here the word Motive is applied 
Subjectively to those internal principles of oiu: nature, such as App&> 
tite. Desire, Passion, &c., which are excited by the contemplation of 
external objects adapted and addressed to them. 

But, in order to a more precise use of the term Motive, let it be 
noted, that, in regard to it, there are three, things clearly distinguisb* 
able, although it may not be common, nor easy, always to speak of 
them distinctively. These are, the external object, the intenoAl 
principle, and the state or affection of mind resulting from the one 
being addressed to the other. For example, — ^Bread, or food of any 
kind, is the external object, which is adapted to an internal principle 
which is called Appetite, and Hunger, oc the desire of food, is the 
internal feeling which is excited or allayed, as the circumstanoeB 
may be, by the presentment of the external object to the internal 
principle. In popular language, the term Motive might be applied 
to any one of these three ; and it might be said that the motive for 
such an action was bread, or appetite, or hunger. But, strictly 
speaking, the feeling of hunger was the motive ; it was that, in the 
preceding state of mind, which disposed or inclined the agent to act 
in one way rather than in any other. The same may be said of 
motives of every kind. In every case there may be ob63:Ted the 
external object, the internal principle, and the resultant state or 
affection of mind ; and the term motive may be applied, separately 
and successively, to any one of them ; but, speaking strictly, it should 
be applied to the terminating state or affection of mind which aiises 
from a principle of human nature having been addressed by an ohjcet 
adapted to it ; because it is this state or affection of mind wl^ 
prompts to action. The motive of an agent, in some particultr 
action, may be said to have been injury, or resentment, or cmger^ 
meaning by the first of these words, the wrongous behaviour of 
toother, by the second, the principle in 'human nature affected by 
luch behavioiu:, and by the third, the resultant state of mind in the 
gent. When it is said that a m^n wicted 'grudently, it may intimate 
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hat his oondnct was in accordonoe with the rules of propriety and 
rodence; or, that he adopted it, after careful consideration and 
txeihought, or, from a sense of the benefit and advantage to be 
kdrived from it. In like manner, when it is said that a man acted 
onacientiouslyf it may mean that the particular action was regarded, 
mt as a matter of Interest, but uf duty, or, that his moral faculty 
iI^MX>Yed of it as Bight, or, that he felt himself under a Sense of 
Obligation to do it. In all these cases, the term Motive is strictly 
ipplicable to the terminating state or affection of mind which imme- 
diately precedes the volition or determination to act. 
■ To the question, therefore, whether Motive means something in 
^ mind or out of it, it is replied, that, what moves the will is 
lomething in the preceding state of mind. That state of miud may 
kve reference to something out of the mind. But what is out of 
_ the mind must be apprehended or contemplated — must be brought 
witiiin the view of the mind, before it can in any way affect it. It 
is only in a secondary or remote sense, therefore, that external 
objects or circumstances can be called Motives, or be said to move ^ 
file wilL Motives are, strictly speaking. Subjective — as they are 
iittemal states or affections of mind in the agent. 
. And Motives may be called Subjective, not only in contradistinction 
to the external objects and circumstances which may be the occasion 
of them, but also in regard to the different effect which the same 
olgects and circumstances may have, not only upon different indi- 
Tidnals, but even upon the same individuals at different times. 

A man of slew and narrow intellect is unable to perceive the value 
or importance of an object when presented to him, or the propriety 
nd advantage of a course of conduct that may be pointed out to 
iSmf 80 clearly or so quickly as a man of large and vigorous in- 
teUect. The consequence will be, that, with the same Motives 
(fi^fectively considered) presented to them, the one may remain in- 
tiffsrant and indolent in reference to the advantage held out, while 
the other will at once apprehend and pursue it. A man of cold and 
ioll affections will contemplate a spectacle of pain or want, without 
fcoling any desire or making any exertion to relieve it ; while he 
vhose sensibilities are more acute and lively will instantly be moved 
to the most active and generous efforts. An injury done to one man 
Will louse him at once to a phrenzy of indignation, which will 
pnmpt him to the most extravagant measures oi Te\&\\aX!\Qitv. ott 
tmoge; while, in another man, it will only give xVa© to a. lao^^'wXfe 
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Uda^ ti Mentaflm. .Aa iotkn vUdb^ivffl tewitamphMvitt 
honor lijft man of a toote iwnwimcw, ^wfll te doiMvitlioiilflBai* 

to dnoom Mwooa good and erfl. ]& aborts aaythiiig ocfteMi'^ 
IIm Bdnd will be modiiled in iti effBet^aoooidiiigtof^oQOiftiMipt 
and tniuDg of tlM difEsiwt nmids «riti£n the 

belKou^t. -'^ 

And noi only may the «ane olgeoti difleieniiy iileefc ^mM 
minda, bat alao ^flie aivie mlnd% at difimnt tteea «r under JURiai 
oiroomatanoea. He ttIio la aofGoEing the pain of hnngor mifM 
tempted to alaal, in oidar to aatia^ hia hiager ; bat- he lAto W 
bread enough and to wptxe ia nnte no audi tomptalioD. A aon^ 
money which might be BofBoiMi* to bribe one man would be ab 
to the honeaty of t^otiOMK. Under the impnlae of any tlolMf 
peaiion, ooDfldoatioDa of prndenoe and pnprielgf have not. thb nil 
weight as in oalmor momenta. The yoan^ am noi ao oantioOi^ll 
eiioomatanoee of danger and diffioal^, aa thoae who have MtiuAik 
greater age and exp^enoe. Objeota appear to va in Yturyj^Mttk 
oolouia, in health and in nofcTieai^ in praqpority and in l4in£i^»li 
Booiety and in solitude, in proepect and in poaaoiaion. * ^ . "i 

It would thus appear, that motiTee axe in thek natoze Oniifujttm^ 
in their influence Individudly and in their issue Variable* 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF MOTIVES. 

AccoBDiNG to Dr. Held, the Animal and the Rational principles d 
our nature may, when addressed by their proper objects^ piodotf 
those states or afifections of mind which have an influence on ooi 
voluntary djsterminations. He therefore has said that Motives oie 
of two kinds ; which he designates Animal and BationaL Of tbB 
former kind are all those Motives which have their origin in Appetite^ 
Affection, and Passion ; and of the latter kind are those which take 
their rise from Reason and Conscience. This classification gives no 
place to those Motives which may be traced to Instinct and Habit. 
The leaacm of thie is, that Dr. Beid olaaai&edL Inatinot and Habit aa 
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teehamcal princiidefl of action, and characterized them as involving 
L their exercise no attention, no deliberation, no will ; and therefore 
9 did not r^aid them as having any influence on our voluntary 
^terminations. 

Now, it may be true that there are acts which we perform in- 
ductively and habitually, with no attention and no deliberation ; 
ut the same ^ acts may also be performed with attention and after 
sUbsnation, and the Will may be exercised concerning them. And 
^keth^ such acts be performed consciously or unconsciously, deliber- 
tely or without deliberation, there can be no doubt that Instinct 
Bkd Habit exert a powerful influence on our voluntary determina- 
tioDS ; and should not be excluded from any classification of Motives, 
Dt those states or affections of mind which incline us to determine in 
RBeway rath^ than in any other. According to some, the passion 
«f Anger is instinctive in some of its manifestations. By others, the 
Affections of Kindred and of Country are regarded as instinctive in 
their origin. And Habit exerts a very powerful influence over our 
Wibmtary determinations — in so much, that, according to the presence 
flf the absence of its power, in reference to any particular act or 
faidalgence, the determination of the Will may be predicted with a 
oartainty almost infallible. Hold out a bribe to a man of dishonest 
habits— or a draught of intoxicating liquor to a man of intemperate 
hahits — ^and, under ordinary circimistances, you may be almost 
eertain of the result. The bribe and the draught will, in all pro- 
libility, be taken. It may be said that, in the one case, the love 
rf gain, and, in the other, the love of liquor, is the motive which 
prevails with the agent. But, how did the love of gain or the love 
of liquor come to have so much influence on his voluntary determina- 
ttoQ? Was it not from their having been frequently indulged? 
b other words, have they not acquired inordinate power, in accord- 
ID0B with the law of repetition or custom ? Now this is a law in 
iBDocdanoe with which the human mind is so extensively and so 
iBoeningly operated upon, for good or for evil, that Habit, which 
■oltB firom it, should not be omitted in any enumeration of those 
DBSDdB of influence which may be brought to bear on the determina- 
iou of the Will. 

it is true that if Instinct and Habit be rigorously analysed, they 

> " The actions of instinct and tliose of | afterwards come to be matter of delibetoitA 
dUon ran impefceptiblj into each other, I choice/'— Sib Qilbeki Bu^b, Di»«ert, viv 
lik^whtU ws$ at Ont instinctive, may j Mutcukw Jfot.,p. 261. 
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^11 be found to contain, as their essential element, a state of po^ 
pension or tendency towards some act or object. And it may be 
said that any influence which they can have on voluntary determina^ 
tions is virtually included under Appetite or Desire. But the sep^ 
rate and substantive form which the manifestations of Instinct and 
Habit so often assume demands that they should be distinctly 
specified. Besides, if this view of the matter be prosecuted to ite 
ultimate results, it will be found that in all our principles of axsikftt 
there may be detected, pervading or underlying them, the same 
element of propension or tendency towards an act or an object. Iii 
truth, it is this element which gives to these principles afay influence 
on our voluntary determinations. If there were no such element- 
nothing inclining us to determine in one way rather than in anothar 
— ^we would remain altogether irresolute and inactive. In actions 
to which we are prompted by Appetite or Passion, we are distinctly 
conscious of the presence of this element. But something analogous 
to it may be detected even when our actions are guided by B^ascm 
and Conscience. In such case^ there is the conviction of the* Heaso^ 
that the 'action is prudent, or the dictate of the Conscience that th« 
action is right. But in matters of moment, when the conviction of 
the Reason is strong and the dictate of the Conscience clear, there 
accompanies or follows them a sense of prudence and a sense of duty ; 
and we are made, not only to knoWy but also to feel, that we should 
act in accordance with the conclusions of the one and the commands 
of the other. Now, the feeling which we thus experience partakes 
of the nature of tendency, inclination, or desire, towards an act or an 
object ; and it is in virtue of this that it comes to have an influence 
on our voluntary determinations. It is true that the forms or 
modifications of feeling which accompany or enter into the exeicise 
of Reason and Conscience, are very different from the turbulent and 
impetuous feelings which are found in connection with the o^et 
active principlies of our nature. And it is on this diflPerence, in tiw 
way in which they operate upon and influence the will of an agent, 
that a classification of Motives should be founded. 

Some motives operate directly upon the will, and cany a man 

"olently towards an act pr an object, without much thought of any* 
ng but the uneasiness to be removed or the gratification to be 
joyed, by the performance of the act or the attainment of the 
ect There are other motWea -which operate in a calm and dis-. 

miimatB manner, and under t\\e m^xiL^Ticiei o1 ^VvOc^ ^t^ ^^ss^ ^ 
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full room for the exercise of deliberation and free choice. MotiveH 
of the former kind might be called Impidsive, and motives of the 
latter kind Suasive. 

The ground of this Classification is the same with that adopted by 
Br.Beid. But, by substituting the designation /m/>/</«ii;e in i)lact' 
of Animal, the first of the two classes may, without impropriety, 
include those motive influences which spring from Instinct and 
Habit. These influences operate upon the Will in a way somewhat 
similar to the influences which take their rise from Appetite, 
Affection, and Passion, viz., in the way of tendency or inclination, 
nunre or less sensibly and vehemently felt, and more or less impeding 
or excluding the exercise of Reason and Conscience. The second 
class includes those motives which take their rise in convictions of 
the Beason and commands of the Conscience, and which operate in 
a calm and considerate way, carrying the agent with less vehemence, 
but with more confidence and clearness, towards the end in view. 
The designation Siumvej as applied to this class, may bo vindicated 
to those who regard the moral faculty as a sense or feeling, by the 
fact that the moral emotion, under the influence of which an agent 
is prompted to act, implies the preceding of a moral judgment or 
conclusion — a rational conviction or persuasion of the rightness of 
the action. 

Mr. Upham (OntJte WiU^ pt. ii. ch. 8, sect. 126) has proposed to 
classify Motives as Natural and Moral — including, under the former 
class, all those which operate in the way of desire or tendency towards 
an act or an object, and, under the latter, those which spring from 
a sense of obligation or duty. But those principles which are called 
Moral are natural, as well as those to which the designation of 
natural is peculiarly applied. This objection might be obviated 
by calling the one class of motives Physical^ or those which have 
respect to some physical good, and the other class Moral, or those 
ivhich have respect to what is morally right. But motives merely 
eaaonable — that is, springing from a r^ard to what is advantageous 
— could not at all be designated Physical; while, as not fully 
nvolving obligation, they could not well be called Moral, Yet 
actives that are properly moral may well be called Stiasive ; because, 
vhatever difference there may be between Reason and Conscience in 
espect of authority, they both operate in the way of conviction or 
lersuasion. 
On the whoJ^ the difference between tiie t^o ^xcaX. OyaaaRA 
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motives seems to be most correctly indicated by calling the one class 
Impulsive^ and the other Suasive. And these designaticms corre- 
spond to the classification of the principles of action into Springt 
and Guides — the Springs giving rise to Impulsive motives, and ibid 
^Guides to Suasive motives. Motives of the one class have lefereoeit 
to some act or object as desirable, and they operate in the way of 
impulse or tendency. Motives of the other class have lefenoo^iai 
some action or course of acticm as advantageous at rights and tbej j 
operate in the way of conviction or persuasion. To one or other of 
these classes, all the motives which influence human conduct may 
be reduced. Motives of the Suasive class are superi<»: in autiiorily 
to those of the Impulsive class. Beason and Conscience aro tbt 
guiding and governing powers m man. Any motive derived ftm 
these may check and control those which spring from Appetite anl 
Passion. Motives of the latter class may be more loud and Tfk^ 
ment, and imperious in their operation ; but, when loought to tbi 
bar of Beason and Conscience, they are found to be destitute of «U 
lawful authority. Men may yield, and too often do yield, to tiifli| 
usurpation. But when they have done so, and their damoioua lift* 
pulses have been gratified, they find that they ought not to have 
done so ; but that they ought rather to have hearkened to the still 
small voice of Beason and Conscience. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

OF THE WILL IN RELATION TO OTHER FACULTIES. 

The preceding remarks on Motives may serve to show what positko 
the Will holds in our mental constitution. It may be said to lie in 
the very interior of the mind. It is placed, as it were, behind ti» 
Intellect and the Sensitivity, and is only to be approached throng 
them. He who endeavours to determine the Will must do so liy 
enlightening the Understanding, and by moving the Feelii^ It 
is only through them that he can reach the Central power of Hbn 
Will. 
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Sectios I. — CftKe Will in Ttlntion to the luttU^ct, 

EFsy volition has an object ; for he that wilb must will toniv 
Aing^ and must know what he wilU. There miwt be an act i»i 
luteUect preceding an act of WiU. Somethiug miut be kuowu 
before anything can be willed or determined on. 
' fiat while it is admitted that where there is no Intel K>ct there 
em be no Will pn^ierly so called, there is a ditlerence uf oi)iuii>n as 
to the relation between the Intellect and the Will. Acci^nlini; to 
some it is immediate and direct ; according to others it is indin-ct 
and remote. Knowledge is necessary before the Will can determine ; 
md acooiding to some, Knowledge is all that is necessary ; lor when 
ab object is apprehended as Good or Evil, the Will immediately 
-dslermines to seek or to shun it. According to others. Knowledge 
is a preliminary, but merely a preliminary, to an act of WilL Know- 
ledge may be increased to any possible amount, but it cannot, of 
itself, give rise to an act of WilL It must first excite a desire to 
obtain, or to avoid, the object; and then, but not till then, the 
Will is moved to determine. The Intellect, according to this view, 
is not in immediate contact with the Will, but reaches it through 
the medium <^ the Sensitivity. 

The point in dispute is, whether the Will is called into activity 

by the dictate or decision of the Intellect, or whether that dictate 

Qx decision must first awaken some feeling or desire before it can 

reach or move the WiU. Now, the function of the Intellect is 

to give knowledge. When the knowledge of any object or event 

contemplated or apprehended has been gained, the proper function 

of the Intellect has been fulfilled. But an exercise of the Will 

does not, necessarily nor immediately, follow. Many of the dictates 

of the Understanding or conclusions of the Intellect have no direct 

bearing upon human happiness or misery. The knowledge gained 

leads to no practical use or effort, yet the possession or the contem- 

plation of it may give us pleasure ; and the desire of increasing 

this pleasure may* prompt us to seek more knowledge of a similar 

kind ; and, in this indirect way, our volitions and conduct may be 

influenced. But the conclusions and contemplations of the Intellect 

are, in many instances, quickly followed by very vivid feelings. 

Thus, the contemplation of wealth — the consideration of the many 

adY&ntages which it confers, and of tbe many e^V\&^\L\^ '"^^v:!^ 




IH - Tnwni. 

dl— glv« rise to s ttamf it^n to olitaiii it,— tint it 
mil, ud iMrdi to tka nuit Mmnt resolmioro tnd ll« ' 
■tmuHMU exertiou. Li Uks mAiiiMri the rdiriouB ot^eete'"'^ 
ambttum utd innait an not faaralf contemplaud, or «A^n 
«iv«dirf,l)rtlMliitel]act; tharmblt to be suitable la 
and ooDditiaB,— thia anitabltnaa atimnlatr« our desires, mi <^ 
OUT detenninattoiu and toAmmaiM to obcain tiiem. 
nferenoe to HMtal peiesptioaa and otaialnBions. W 
acknowledge an aotkm to be li^t* iHthout experiencing u 
vivid feeling in refamoe to At Mag of it. It may be u 
or evetydaj act of dnty, whkb wa haTe now come to i 
an; prewng or pteaent aenae of Ua oUigatiou. At first, hoveWi^ _ 
wai done, not in omMeqnenoe of die bare intellectiial pcTCt^im^ ■ 
ha rightncM, but under a aenae of dntf or obUgattoii. So Ibat, vi^ 1 
regard to peroeptioni or oognitloiMi, whether intellectual or m«iii 1 
at mere oognitiona or itatea of knowing, it is said, the; do n< 
into immediBte coutaot with Qte Will. Our knowledge of olqesia 1 
and eventi aa likely to afieot ua fa ^ood or for evil, awakens ear- 
reqnnding feelingB of qipetenoa or aversion ; and these feelia^ 
operating u^ the Will, we detennint to flee from the ona wdia 
follov after the other. Ota knowledge of aotious as right or wrasg 
is accompmied by feelinga of ohli^tion, which prompt ui 
one and avoid the other. But, if our koowlcdgo of objects, whether 
intellectually or morally discerned, werp not uccompnnicd by Bom 
degree of feeling, it would lead to no purpose uor action, and w 
Hhonid remain indifferent and inactive. " In the coustitution of the 
human mind," says Mr. Upham (On f/ie Will, )it. i, ch. i. sect. It), 
" the SenaibilitieB, whicli are ns different from the Will as from the 
Understanding, arc located between the two. They form the a 
necting link which binds them together. Strike out tlie Set 
bilities, therefore, and you necessarily excavate a gulf of separation 
between the Intellect and the Will, which ia for ever impaamhle. 
There is, from that moment, no medium of communication, do bond 
of union, no reciprocal action." 

" Without some kind or another of complacenty with an object 
there could be no tendency, no protension of the mind to attain 
this object as an end; and we could therefore determine ourselves 
to no overt action. The mere ci^itiou leares us oold and un- 
•x(^t«d ; the awakened feeling infuses warmth and life into ns and 
our action j it auDolie* aotior with tin inteMat, miA, -without an 
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jiJJ^"^^ tihere is for us no voluntary action ix)8Hible. Witliout the 
T^^cntiffli of feeling, the cognition stands divorced from the co- 
lS?*^ » and apart from feeling, all conscious endeavours after any- 
^^ "Would be altogether incomprehensiWe." (Biunde, quoted by 
^^^^» Hamilton, Lect. 41.) 

^V*^ tile question, whether the connection between the Intellect 

TJ^*^ Will be direct or indirect, Mr. Locke has told us {Kmiy cm 

^U**» Underriand.y book i. ch. 21, sect. 35 and 46) that 1k» changed 

'^^^iiniQn, and, " upon stricter inquiry was forced to conclu<le, that 

'^S the greater good, though apprehended and acknowltdgfid to he 

* noes not determine the Will, until our desire^ raised pn)ix)rtion- 

'v to it, makes us uneasy in the want of it." The opinion wliich 

■• rejected, viz., ** that the greater good determines the Will," 

•■plieB that there is a direct connection between the dictate of the 

Vodentanding and the determination of the AVill. Yet this opinion, 

• held and explained by Edwards, is not contrary to that which 

»I8 ultimately acquiesced in by Locke. Edwards maintained that 

•* the will always is as the greatest apparent good." " But then," 

ftid he {Inquiry, pt. i. sect. 2), " it must be observed in what sense 

I nae the term good ; namely, as of the same import with agreeable. 

To appear good to the mind, as I use the ]>hrase, is the same as to 

q)pear agreeable or seem pleasing to the mind." But, by usinj: the 

term good in the sense of agreeable, Edwards has admitted that both 

the Understanding and the Sensitivity must be addressed before the 

Will is moved — that an object or action must not only be apprehended 

or known, but that some form or d^ee of feeling must be awakened, 

before we determine to seek or shun it, to do it or not to do it. 

Other writers liave expressed themselves in a way which may be 
interpreted to mean, that there is a direct communication between 
the Understanding and the Will, and that what is apj)roved of by 
the one is immediately embraced by the other. (Sec Dr. Turnbull, 
Christ. FhiLy p. 196 ; Dr. Whitby, Discourse on the Five Points, 
second edition, p. 211.) But there is an intennediate ste]), which, 
thoingli it follows naturally on the first, should not be omitted in 
a psychological account of the process. It seems to bo the follow- 
ing : — Some object, action, or event, is known or contemplated by 
the Intellect, the Sensitivity is suitably affected by the contempla- 
tion, and some form or degree of Desire is awakened, under the 
influence of which the Will is inclined or determined to seek or to 
shun it. When the object presented to our contemplation ia ada\\t(idL 
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to Kmie natural appetite or pewinn, the deue swikenBi iMjV^ 
\nTid and strong, uid we may be qnite sensible of its isfixMBOoe^ 
the detcnnination of the WilL When Gonscienoe is appeaki %**'"-' 
and we see clearly that a particnlsr action or a partknbi ooHMt 
conduct is our duty, the sense of obligation may be lively, 
moral feelings may urgently inflnenoe our purpose. In oths 
when the object p^sented does not address any natoial a|9(% 
ur jiaasion, or when the action contemplated does not toodh 149^ 
sensibly our moral feelings, it may seem that the Will it idonI 
solely and directly by the dictate of the Understanding. Th» oSi^ 
may be indifferent, and not fitted to affect us with pleasure or pi% 
or the action may be one of ordinary prudence or of common hoDBri^ 
about which there is no difficulty in deciding, and litUe or 10 
temptation to decide wrong. Custom or familiarity, too, may ln| 
its influence to make objects indifferent or actions easy. Yet id 
it must be admitted, that before we determine to seek or to afan 
any object, some form or d^ree of feeling in reference to it must Is 
more or less sensibly experienced. If we were utterly incapaUs d 
feeling pleasure or pain, appetence or ayersion, we could neither £kb 
a resolution nor carry it into effect; but would sit still in indoknt 
oontemplation. Now, appetence and aversion ^•inclination to Of 
from an act or an object — belong to the Sensitivity, not to the 
Understanding. The one dictates or judges, the other feels or desirea 
And, regarding the mind as a constitution or economy, it may be 
said that Feeling or Desire comes after the dictate of the Under- 
standing, but goes before the determination of the Will. 

Section II. — 0/ the WiU in relation to the Sensitivity, 

Sensitivity is a general term, including every kind or degree of 
feeling of which the mind is susceptible. And the inquiry now is con- 
cerning the relation which subsists between the Sensitivity and the 
Will. According to Mr. Upham {On the WiU, pt. i. ch. 3), this 
relation may bo regarded as twofold ; and the Will may be influenced 
by feelings of Desire and by feelings of Obligation. Objects fitted to 
give us pleasure or pain excite in us Desires to obtain or to avoid 
tliem ; and, under the influence of these Desires, the Will may be 
moved to put forth a volition in one way rather than in any other* 
Actions which wo contemplate as Right or Wrong awaken emotions 
of approvf ' roval — these emotions are followed by feelings 
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of oUigfttkia ; ind, under the inflaenoc of these feeling the Will 
may he mowed to eminoe what ii right and avoid what is wron^. 
So thst, aooofding to this view, the Will may he said to he iu con- 
tBCt with the SenatiTity at two points; and may he apprckachiHl and 
mflocDoed thiougfa oar Natural Desires and through our Moral Fiil- 
kigB. Our Xatnnd Desires are such as are connected with Instinct, 
Appetite, Affection, and Passion. Our feelings of Obli;;ation an* 
oomiected with the exercise of Conscience, and arise from the reco^ii- 
Haa of the difference hetween Right and Wrong. The fonner have 
refacDoe to what is physically good or agrccahle, the latter to what 
]■ morally right and Innding ; and hoth come into immctHate contact 
with the Will, and may have an influence upon its exercifH.^. 

These views are in aooofdance with Mr. Upham^s classification of 
Mbtives as Natural and MoraL They are well foundt'd so far as they 
ga But Ihey do not allow j^oper place or prominence to a sense of 
Krudenoe, a fonn of feeling which exercises a powerful influence over 
human conduct. A sense of Prudence is different from a sense of 
Duty, and cannot he called a purely moral feeling. Neither can it 
he called a Desh^ It holds partly of the Reason and partly of the 
Ofmscienoe. According to Bishop Butler, Prudence partakes of the 
nature of virtue. And a regard to our good upon the whole is a 
aentiment — that is, a feeling founded upon a judgment — which 
Ofoates in the same way upon the Will as a regard to what is right 
A sense oi Prudence and a sense of Duty influence the mind in the 
iray of conviction and suasion, while feelings of Desire influence it 
in the way of impulse. So that, while the Sensitivity in all its 
modiflcations is in immediate contact with the will, the nature and 
amount of the influence which feelings have, or ought to have, should 
be determined by the nature and origin of the feelings. Those which 
8|iring from Appetite and Passion are urgent and importunate in 
their aolicitations; but they do not carry authority with them. We 
Qtiay yield to them ; but when we do so, it is not with any acknow- 
ledgment of their right to bear the sway over us. And when we 
Eesist and overcome their impetuosity, so far from feeling any dis- 
^[Xiiet, we are fllled with complacency. It is quite otherwise with 
feplingg that are founded on conclusions of the Reason or commands 
of the Conscience. They may be said to speak with demonstration 
af the Spirit and with power. They carry the warrant for our 
obedience with them. It is tme^ we may refuse to yield to the?'' 
influence ; but, when we do so, the result is far different from if) 
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^^^^^[e of state, by gratifying some natural IX'sire, or by ful lowing 
^^^ dictate of Prudence, or obeying some command of Cunscienco. 
^^^ the inquiry next to be made is, In what sense and to what 
1^^ are men free to do so? 



CHAPTER VII. 



OF LIBERTY AND NECESSITY. 

AxQNO philosophers some predicate Liberty or Nect-ssity of man, 
M a moral agent, while others predicate Liberty or Necessity of 
tlie Will, as a power or faculty of his mind. 

Locke, in conformity to what had previously been noted by 
Bobbes, has said (^Essay en Hum. Understand., book ii. ch. 21), that, 
"Liberty, which is but 2k power, belongs only to agents, and cannot 
1)6 an attribute or modification of the Will ; which is also but a 
Jower."* To the same effect Edwards has said (^Inquiry, pt. i. 
lect. 5), ** To be free is the property of an agent who is posstssed of 
powers and faculties, as much as to be cunning, valiant, bountiful, 
or 2sealons. But these qualities are the properties of men or persons, 
and not the properties of properties." On this point Dr. Reid agrees 
with the preceding Avriters, and attributes the power over the deter- 
minations of the Will to the moral agent. Mr. Stewart has acquiesceil 
in the profmety of doing so (Act. and Mor. Foio., Append, p. 474). 
And a later writer ascribes the determinative power to the jxjrsonality 
of the agent, or to the fact that he possesses a spontaneity of action, 
(Morell, Hist, of Mod. Phil vol. i. pp. 482, 483.) 

On the other hand, many modern philosophers continue to pre- 
dicate liberty or freedom of the Will. (See Cousin, Jouffroy, Gamier, 
ftc.) According to them, the other faculties of the human mind are 
sabject to the law of necessity ; but the essential characteristic of 
the Will is to be free. The Judgment must pronounce in accordance 
with the evidence which is presented to it ; and we cannot say that 
18 true which we see to be false. The Sensitivity is affected accord- 
ing to the nature at qualities of the objects which impress it ; and 

I By adMlAftic divines it wm disputed power or fkcalty co-ordinate with Intellect, 
whether Liberty ia an Jet or ^ Habit or a Sensitivity and Will, by Bouvier, (/«»(. 
ii to enunmated as a mental i'kU^ pare. ill. cap. \, \7mo.«^«xSa&«\'^'b^>^ 
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we cannot feel pleasure when that which is fitted to giTO pain k 
inflicted. But Volition implies election or choioe— -tiiat is, the yn^ 
sentment of two or more objects or ends, with power to choose imn 
and reject the others. Liberty is therefore essential to tiie existelioi 
and exercise of Will ; and a Will not free is a contradiction in tenm. 
We may be compelled to do what we do not wiU ; but to wiU whsl 
we do not wiU is impossible. 

But although the Will, considered as a faculty, may not be suljeet 
to that law of necessity in accordance with which it is alleged thtt 
our other faculties operate, it may yet have a law of its own. It 
requires objects upon which to be exercised, and the knowledge of 
these objects is furnished by the Intellect. It requires motiva 
before it can have a volition in one way rather than in anotiier; 
and motives, in so far as they can be said to influence the Will, are 
ibrms or afiections of the Sensitivity. The Will does not operate 
singly and independently. It is conditioned in its exercise by iti 
connection with other faculties ; and to understand the nature or 
amount of any liberty which may be ascribed to it, we must know 
the result of that connection. In a moral action the whole man is 
concerned, and not merely a single power or &culty. And althoo^ 
it may be proper to distinguish between the several powers or 
faculties of the human mind, and to mark how, and how far, th^ 
contribute and concur to action ; yet, when that action is regarded 
as right or wrong, as deserving of praise or blame, reward or punish- 
ment, it is regarded as the work of an intelligent and responsible 
agent — that is, of an agent who not only with or determines to act, 
but who hnows and understands the end of the action, and who/eeb 
and estimates the influence and authority of the motives in aoo(xd- 
ance with which he wills and determines to act. On thewhde, 
therefore, it seems more correct to attribute Liberty or Necessily to 
a moral action or to a moral agent, than to the particular power or 
faculty which is in exercise immediately antecedent to the per- 
formance of the action. 

It has been common to distinguish Liberty into IVeedom from 
Co-act ion, and Freedom from Necessity. 

Freedom from Co^ction implies, on the one hand, the absence of 

all impediment or restraint, and, on the other hand, the absence of 

Oil compulsion or violence. If we are prevented from doing what is 

n our power, when we desire and will to do it, or if we are compelled 

o do it, when we desire and wiW. uot to do It^ we are not free from 
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CiHxetion. This genenil explanatioii of Frredom agrees equally with 
hodUff freedom, mentai freedom, and moral frccdum. I ndecil, al though 
it is ocnmnon to make a distinctioii between these, there is no diffor- 
enoe^ except what is denoted by the different epithets introduced. 
!W9 have lodily freedom when our body is not subjected to restraint 
or oompulsion — menUH freedom when no impc-diment or violence 
prerents us from duly exercising our powers of mind — and moral 
freedom when our moral principles and feelings arc allowed to oixTate 
within the sphere which has been assigned to them. Now, it is 
with freedom regarded as moral that we have here to do : it is with 
freedom as the attribute of a being who possesses a moral imture* 
and who exerts the active power which belongs to him, in tlie light 
of reason and under a sense of responsibility. Liberty of this kind 
is called Freedom from Necessity. 

Freedom from Necessity is also called Liberty of Fleciion, or \io\\vt 
to choose, and implies freedom from anything invincibly determining 
a moral agent. It has been distinguished into Liberty of Contraridy 
(X the power of determining to do either of two actions which are con- 
trary, as right or wrong, good or evil ; and Liberty of ContnuUction, 
at the power of determining to do either of two actions which arc 
oontiadictory, as to walk or to sit still, to walk in one direction or in 
another. 

. Fr^otn from Necessity is sometimes also called Liberty of In' 
difference, because, before he makes his election, the agent has not 
^termined in favour of one action more than another. Liberty of 
Indifference, however, does not mean, as some would have it, liberty 
of equilibrium, or that the agent has no more inclination towanls one 
aotioa or one mode of action than towards another ; for although he 
may have motives prompting more urgently to one action or course 
of action, he still has Liberty of Flection, if he has the power of 
determining in favour of another action or another course of action. 
Still less can the phrase Liberty of Indifference be understood as 
denoting a power to determine in opposition to all motives, or in 
absenoe of any motive. A being with Liberty of Indifference, in the 
former of these senses, would not be a reasonable being ; and an 
action done without a motive is an action done without an end in 
yiew, that is, without intention or design, and, in that respect, could 
not be called a moral action, though done by a moral agent. Liberty 
of Indetermination would be a more correct phrase than Liberty o' 
Indifference, 
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A difiference, however, has been taken between the absolute 
necessity with which the effect follows from the operatioii of iti 
physical canse and the infallible certainty with which an aeCioa 
follows from the influence of motives npon a moral agent. In the 
one case, the caiise is blind, and operates in accordance with the Im 
of matter. In the other case, the influence is moral, and is broo^t 
to bear upon the mind. The result in the one case is fatal Neceanff, 
while in the other it is a rational Determinism. Now, the law^in 
accordance with which mind and matter manii^ then- phenonuM 
may be one and the same. Or mind and matter may manifest iltfSr 
phenomena according to different laws. If so, then man, as con- 
sisting of soul and body, may be subject to the laws of both, cr 
to a law resulting from. both. The question is, What is the law of 
moral agency ? Is it to be called the law of Liberty or the hw 
of Necessity ? i 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF MORAL AGENCY. 



In a moral agent, the exercise of active power may be l^ooniaiMom, 
Volitional, and Free, or not Free — ^that is. Necessary. 

1. Those operations of mind which go on in the train of thoo^ 
without effort or attention, and sometimes without distinct oonscioiii- 
ness, may be called Spontaneous, The train of thought spRBgi 
naturally from the activity of the mind, as the circulation iA ^ 
blood from the principle of life. The train of thought, however, m 
be checked or^ changed — attention can be directed towards it-HUil 
one thought or class of thoughts can be detained and cheriiM) 
while another thought or class of thoughts may be disregarded or 
dismissed. In such cases the exercise of active power by the agent 
may be called — 

2. roZiYtona?— meaning simply that the power which the i^ 
has, or is thought to have, over the operations of his mind, has hm 
exercised in consequence of a volition or determination to do sa 

But, in calling it volitiorvaX^ t\na e^Let^Va^ ot ^Ativity is characteriMd 
aa the result neither of IA\>erty uox ol ^«:«!»L\j^^\ssiS5. ^sc^ ^^4, 
or of the faculty of detenxnmxis. 
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3. Let^ it be supposed, however, that before this volition was 
fismed, there had beeD deliberation, and doubt, and difficulty, in the 
mind of the agent. He may have been iilciuicd with thu i>revi(»i;8 
omvent of his thoughts, and desirous that they should continue to 
run on in the same channel ; while Reason and Conscience nuiy have 
aoggested that it would be wiser and better to have the current of 
his thoughts changed. In such circumstances, can tlie a<!;ent exert 
ihe active power which belongs to him, by determining either to 
yield to his inclinations or to obey the dictates of Reason and 
Oonacience? By some it is contended that the agent will be deter- 
mined according as his love of ease and pleasure, or his sense of 
{Indence and of duty may be most powerful. By others it is con- 
tended that the power of determining rests with the agent himself — 
tliat he may determine in accordance with either, and that, when lie 
determines in accordance with the one, he knows and feels that lie 
might determine in accordance with the other. By both parties the 
determination may be called Volitional — because Will is the faculty 
by which an agent determines. But by one party, the agent is 
regarded as determining neeesaarily, because he could only determine 
iii accordance with the one class of motives which was the strongest, 
and in accordance with which he did determine. By the other 
party, the agent is regarded as determining /re«Z^, because, while 
lle determined in accordance with one class of motives, he might 
have determined in accordance with the other. 

The introduction of some such epithet as Volitional, Volitive, or 
^nteniumoUf may prevent, what has been common, the confounding 
trbat is Voluntary with what is Free — a confusion which obscures or 
imther obliterates the point in dispute. Bossuet has remarked {Traite 
fiu Ubre Arbitve) that '* we often take Freedom and Will, Voluntary 
mnA Frecy to mean the same thing. Libere, from which comes 
JAbertaSy seems to mean the same as VeUe, from which comes Vch 
UmUom ; and we jnay in this way c(»ifound Freedom and Will — what 
we do libenOssime with what we do liberrime,^^ Now, an action 
to be called Free must be done voluntarily ; but every action done 
voluntarily cannot be called Free. An action may be known as to 
its character and consequences — may be more or less deliberated 



* GMMndi also took a distinction be- 
tween voUntia and vciuntat, between 
Vbmiia and lOej-tat (Diicoune of Liberty, 
bjr Mont. Bender, p. 377). Voluntary is 

Jf Off. FJI, 



not opposed to Neotuaary, bat to Invih 
Itftitory. (Lvii«Tix« Nou.txoM» Eua^x 
livre iL sect. tL) 
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n^*Mt. nmi at U'li^jth clctoimined upoo; and bocatisc, wfa^ done, it it 
(iiHip in :Kii>rilaiice with the dctennination of the agent, it may lie 
ciiUHi VnluiitarT or Volitional. But it cannot he called a free 
action, uiiU-At tlu* nzent, at the time when he determined to do it» 
liiui ]vtwiT to lU'tcimine not to do it. After be had detennined tt 
(ir> the actiitn, the doin^ of it, if he was free from co-actumy ^roold 
to'ilnw as a niattiT of conrae. But the question is^ was he free froo 
h'rtmHy t When he determined to do the action, had he power to 
\\A\v (U'teniiin(>d not to do it ? They who maintain that man ia a 
Vwv atreiit Hay he had; they who maintain that man is a NeoeaMj 
aiU'nt sav ho had not. 

" By the Lilwty of a Moral agent," aaid Dr. Heid {Act, Pw^ 
K^viy iv. ch. 1), "I undorstand a power over the determinatiooiof 
his own will. If in any action he had power to will what he did, cr 
not to will it, in that action he is free. But if, in every voluntaiy 
actimi, tho determination of his will he the necessary oonsequeDee of 
.s«>nu'thins; involuntary in the state of his mind, or of something io j. 
his c'xtcninl circumstances, he is not free ; he has not what I call tko 
T.ibcrty of a Moral a^ent, hut is suhject to necessity.'' 

AcccHxlin^; to Hol)lx>8, a Free agent is '* one that can do if he willi 
and forhear if ho will." And Edwards has said {Inquiry rtfpediim 
F Iff (him of Will, i)t. i. sect. 6), " power and opportunity for one to do 
ami cfiuluct as he will, or according to his choice, is all that is 
iiicaiit liv LilxTtv; without takinjij into the meaiiins: of the wi>r(l 
aiiytliin;r <»t the cause ur original of that choice, or at all considerini: 
lu'W the jxTson came to have such a volition, whether it was caused 
l)v sfiiiie external motive or habitual internal bias; whether it vras 
detennined hy some internal antecedent volition, or whether it hap- 
]K.'n(tl without a cause; whether it was necessarily connected with 
sonu'tliiug foregoing, or not connected. Let the person come by his 
voliti(»n or choice how he will, yet if he is able, and there is nothing 
in the way, to hinder his pursuing and executing his will, the 
man is fully and i>erfectly free, according to the primary notion of 
freedom." 

Without descending to any differences between the several theories 
as to Liberty ami Necessity, or in the mode of expressing them, the 
]H)int in question may be stated, with sufficient precision, thus :— 
^Vhether the same J^?ent, in the same circumstances, can only frame 
one and the same voUtion, and follow one and the same course of con- 
duct ; or whether he may frame a different volition, and follow a 
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diflanuLt eoune of oondnct ? And this statement may be made more 
iWn: lay patting a case in iUnstiation. 
; -jMniMk murdered King Hunean. 
r They who maintain that man is a Free agent maintain, that the 
ilrtMiiiinnlion or ezennse of WiTl which preceded this act was not 
nor inevitable consequ^ice of anything involuntary in 
■tjsfce of mind, or in the external circnmstances of the agent ; but 
the state of mind and clreumstanoes antecedent being the same, 
liad power to have framed a oontrary volition, and, instead of 
his hands in the blood of his sovereign, to have preserved 
tainted his loyalty and innocence. 

They who maintain that man is a Necessary agent, while they 
the act of murder a free act, as it was done in conse- 
of a volitioii or exercise of will, maintain that this particular 
was the neoeflsaiy result of the mental state of the agent, 
0f the motives which influenced him ; and that, with his ambi- 
Tiews and weak principles, Macbeth could have framed no voli- 
and followed.no course of conduct, but that which issued in the 
xmirder of King Duncan. The action may be called free, in so feir as 
ib was voluntary; but the agent was a necessary agent, because 
|fntf<Mi and. influenced by views and feelings which he could not 
'•Mmteiact nor resLst. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ABGUMSNTS FOB LIBEBTY. 



Sn.' chief arguments adduced to prove that man is endowed with 
Hal liberty are the fc^owing : — 

I, « We have, by our constitution, a natural conviction or belief 
tint we act freely — a conviction so early, so universal, and so neces- 
Mjr in moat d our rational operations, that it must be the result of 
ov ooBBtitutioii, and the work of Him that made us." 

" We have, in truth, the same constant and necessary consciousness 
of liberty that we have that we think, choose, will, or even exist ; and 
whatever to the oontrary any persons may say, it is impossible for 
ft fff^ in eaneet to think they have no active, self-moving ]^wen^ ^\i<i 
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are not the raiisea of their oum volitions, or not to lacribe to Ganaatt 
what they nuiat Iw conscious they think and da^-^Price, i?maflilfr 
3«^7; lX-scftrU«, Prin. Phil., para L sect. 29; Dugald Stewi^ 
WorkSf Vol. vi. p. 40. 

ThiA arvrnment has been called the argument from GoDScionMi 
anil some have expressed themselves in reference to it as if Cb*: 
9ciousncffi testified directly to the fact that we are Free agents. M 
Dr. Roid, in whose words the argument is stated above, did tti j 
rejpinl it. lie has said (Act. Pow,^ Essay i. ch. 1), " We have i^ 
early, from our constitution, a conviction or belief of soioe adai 
lH)wer in ourselves. This belief, however, is not Consciousness^ 
we may be deceived in it; but the testimony of Consdousness 01 
never deceive. Thus, a man who is stnick with a palsy in ^ 
night commonly knows not that he has lost the power of speech tS 
he attempts to speak: he knows not whether he can moTelll 
hands and arms till he makes the trial ; and if, without maldi| 
trial, he consults his Consciousness ever so attentively,^ it will gii| 
him no information whether he has lost these powers or still letun 
thom." 

But, although Consciousness may not testify directly to tkfiK 
that we are Free agents, it furnishes evidence in support of thi 
fact. So cle«ir and strong is this evidence that the convictioii ' 
Ix'ing free has Innm regarded as one of the communes notitict^ • 
universal iK'licts, which are naturally embraced by the human niin 
Buflior {Of First Truths, pt. i. ch. 7, nos. 59, 60, Gl, 62) hass 
down the pr()|x">sition, TTiat man is truly free as a first tnith- 
coninion sentiment — resting on the common sense of mankind. I 
Keid lias put our natural conviction of Free agency on the sai 
ground of evidence " as our belief of the existence of a mat€i 
world ; our l)elief that those we converse with are living and int 
ligent beings ; our bt4ief that those things did really happen wh 
we distinctly renienilxT ; and our belief that we continue the sa 
identical persons," {Act. Pow., Essay 4, ch. 6). Dr. Samuel Cla 
{Rei>hj to CdJins) has remarked, " Tliat all our actions do now 
exiwrience seem to us to he free, exactly in the same manner as tl 
would do ujwn the supposition of our being really Free agei 
And though this alone does not amount to a strict demonstratioi; 
our being free, yet it leaves on the other side of the question noth 

1 A man cannot be conscious of acting I acting, may he not bo conscious of ft- 
freely * without making triaL" But before | dctennining to act ? 
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! possibility of our being so framed by the Author of 
3 be unavoidably deceived in this matter, by every expe- 
every action we perform. The case is exactly the same ^ 
Dr. Clarke) '^ as in that notable question, Whether the 
t or no? There is no demonstration of it from expe- 
lere always remains a bare possibility that the Sui»:eme 

have so framed my mind as that I shall always neces- 
leceived in every one of my perceptions as in a dream, 
asibly there be no material worlds nor any other creature 

existing besides myself. Of this, I say, there always 
bare possibility; and yet no man in his senses argues 
e, that experience is no proof to us of the existence of 

lert has made a similar comparison, and has said (Jde- 
L iv. no. 7) that " the only proof of which this truth [of 
] admits is analogous to that of the existence of external 
' Beings really free could not have a more lively feeling of 
m than that which we have of ours. We ought, there- 
eve that^we are free." 

mony of Consciousness may be examined at three different 
Before we enter upon an action or course of conduct; 
Ne are performing an action, or following out a course of 
jid, 3. After we have completed the one or the other, 
argued, that, at all these different stages, the testimony 
sness is in favour of.tjbe conviction or belief that we 

the words of Bishop Butler (^Analogy, pt. i. ch. 6), " It 
' be concluded, that since the whole process of action, 
ery step of it, suspense, deliberation, inclining one way^ 
;, and at last doing as we determine, is as if we were 
^ore we are so." Even Kant has said, " Whatever indi- 
not, from the c(Histitution of his nature, but act under 
freedom, is, on that very account, in a practical relation 

soning has been challenged and redargued in more ways 

{Ethic,, pars i.. Append., p. 34) contended "that the 
ivhich men think themselves to be free, is, that they are 
i their desires and volitions, but ignorant of the causes 
I them to desire and will." In anolliec ^^aaa»%^ (JE.tl\\A.^ 
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Pah I. 
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«&- .".■• 1 "LLiK umi. vnijt ibeT are coaflcioBB 

;.- r >■ ••:* i.-" an iji.ttuu' tr tii- cnuMF i^ vhkh they ire 

J--, rr.. ■.:-..' "*- «.-> •- »*. ^oi.!. S.mnu. ni.. flii. t». 5^. where he 

:.^ •^ .. • — . . ^r-.'jLi n-ii 'riifc^Tfir Tng: ui cizen^ freely thiiigi 

-■.".- »r -..:.:■- I I'iAii'-:-* !• :irr«--: Tiif mdppeiiQeDoe :•! our fiPBB 
M.' ■■..♦ .."iv" I-. n L^ Uii-Cr^ :—•••▼ niiffniL. ieii-iiiT of iu hasDO 
■ •".-. ;-•• I' * Tr.r**r — r.iiiscinur- n; our iuaf'peziOexK>e,nord0 
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^"^ > - w 



L.r; ?lii_;«- ii. -.^•f zri'izii :£ iin Tcoianuf a: cfaTii&liiT, adopted 

tr-': I'.:...-,:. .:, .: 'i»z.z^ i fr^ iein:.* Tiii cccTijia.-c or bdirfil 
r. /". : , .:. i-.-*^ .:. -.':.= :ri:l iz.-! r^'iLrr :•:' "• ~-'^ ':••■; :t is dvcnfif 
v..-*; i.v: _'.i..i vLii. •*!: iT-.tiir* HjjfcC 1: LZii -arist :li: \re should <„ 
i/: «::. : .':•; v..-.. i ^ L-^: .: „■ .-.r:~ : •^.:":l. i: t^*:i.:.i zl-j-c: m^isi have ., 

■ 

/. I..'.;. :;.': :-.-..;.„• .: 1. '.•:::;.■ ^r-:>ri.:5 ".'_-: iiijr;.'. ~":r'.i ::■ cv- view, 
i:. :.'.■;-. .1.1 ::.•; _'','^: : ■:r:':s-.s :: :„ik:-^ :'..f .\c:".:::> ::' r^A-:: entirely 
'J'jHii'i* f.t ii|.«.ii j.iri..y.-»:'. Ills bj'.'::i-.^ ai.! niiscrr • ■ -."■ :c l«iii 

li': jiiij.i'r,'.-, or ii<-;il<;ct?s Lis Tdtki-al laoulritji. Tl.i lAca oi" iiis being 
iiii :u:«;oiiiit:il>|'; croaturo arisu-s. Howard <tt.';:>dv.c :o niorii ; punish- 
iiH-nt, u, criinr-s. Ik* K-el.s the force cf n:or:il OL.i^aiion. In short, 
iM-w i»a;-,-.i<iiiH iiri.v, and a variety of new springs are set iu motion, 
In iijukc way lor new (rxcrtioiLS of reas-ju a:.d activity: in all which, 
llioii:'li man \a itii//i/ (iriufded by laws of )i^:ct ss'.iri/ i)ijiifUtCt\ yet ho 
Hrrm:i lo iiKnir himmlf ; and whilst the universiil system is gradually 
ciiiriid on to |HTfrct.ion by tlic first mover, that ix»werful hand 
wliicli windM up and directs the great machine is never brought 



" lliiyln Imd ]in'vi(iiihly kIvcm the UIus- 
liiiUdii of Ji (-iiiiiM'liiii:! W(iillii>rr<Mk ; niid 
NpliKDUi tliiit iif A NtiiiHi aoiiiiring otm- 



sciousnoss, OS it was movin;;^ in ci'n^ 
quenco cf motion having boon ciimniu- 
nicatcd to it. 
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inio nglrt'''*— .^Mn^'on Jfoni^% and Bdigion^ ^redit^ Edin.; 
1751, p..2(». 

' if thii ykm of our natura and eonditiqii w^e oorrect, well miglit 
2*0 wiolahn with, the poet, — 

*' Free will is bat neoearii^ in play. 
The clattering of the golden reins which g^ide 
The thandu^fixytedooiKneraof the aun; ■ 
.^- And thoa with man. 

To God he is bat working out hia will."— Bailet. 

" Bbty if it be admitted that we have a natural conyiction or belief 
that we act freely, it is difficult to see why this convictioii or belief 
■HiBt giTe way to another natural conviction or belief resting upon 
ttb0 Bune ground. The belief that every change implies the opera* 
ttm of a cause, which is the foundation of the doctrine of necessity, 
Jb of no higher origin nor authority than the belief that we act freely. 
^Bufy both rest upon the common sense of mankind* In some aspects 
ttiey may seem to be incompatible; and it may be difficult or 
iupaarible f(«r us to reconcile them with each other, in all their 
ftearings ; but that is not a sufficient reason to make the one displace 
Itt'other. Besides, if the evidence of consciousness in fieivour of one 
ftiftli is to be distrusted or disallowed, it may also be fallacious in 
Mi^ect of other truths, or of all truth, and the constitution of human 
Itttoie* thus be turned into a lie, the author of that nature repre- 
■mted as deceiving his creatures, and all human knowledge rendered 



- ^ I claim for the mind," says Dr. MHDosh {IniuitUms of the Mind^ 
(^ 1860, x>* 808), ** a power io choose, and when it chooses, a con- 
IrioonieBS that it might choose otherwise. This truth is revealed to 
llby immediate consciousness, and is not to be set aside by any 
^Ite troth whatever. It i|i a first truth, equal to the highest, to no 
on of which will it ev^ yield. It cannot be set aside by any other 
tnth whatever, nor even by any other first truth, and certainly by no 
Inved truth. Whatever otho: proposition is true, this is true also, 
tiiat man's will is firee. If there be any other truth apparently 
tainsiitent with it, care must be taken so to express it that it may 
took be truly oontradk^tory." 

. * The fi:eedom of the will is so far from being, as it is generally 
omsidered, a controvertible question of philosophy, that it is the 
ftmdameiital postulate, without which all action and all speculation, 
|diilos(^y in all its Ivanches, and human conaciouaneaa \\.^\iv^^^^ 



teimpoiAle. .... B fa ai ^ertiinp .item ite MliB^ 

ihftt m aie fim agentii m that our idaM inisar i&yi 
one after uioUier. . • • • Two alfcwiatiiy tooHm an nittp 
ftaled in oonaokHiiiieai aa holQi infliienoiiig^ liat ntiUMr cdmpa li iaj 
and the froedom of the will conaiata, not in being aliaoliitaBly imfiti 
eooed, Vatin the power cf detennfaiiiiig; "wUoli jdfflie'two iiifi«iM 
ahall prsraiL .... Baft if wa ai» oauMloiiB tiiat wa an fiee, imii 
fiae in nality; for aa nguda the pnmil aalf^ oObaoioiuHtBail 
nality." (Uaaml, 3tekgph^tie§, p. MS8.) "''^ 

Br. Hartl^ haa denied thai anj mdi^ot^ tnw w ftlMoai^ 
fitTour of free agen(% can be deiiTad ftopn internal .fi9eliiig.€rltt 
aakNUDaiB ; or. Father, he haa aawrted thai the erideDoe finm.^ 
aonioe la in h,ywa of naoeiilty. "To .pmve th^ a man 
willintheaenaaoppoaitato mechanjam fra. necfeaaityX ha oa|^ 
feel thai he ean do diflereni thinga irhUe the xnotiYea naam 
aame. And here, I aj^vehend, the internal foelingg an 
agamui free wittf when the nioli?ea an of a anflkaent imgnHaii 
to be evident. When thej an .not» nothiqg can be pioFed.* ((^ 
MoHf ToL i p. 607.) 

lfr.Bel8hain haa 8aid(ieZMi. ^Mor. PM., > 278), ''.Tlifi pn* 
tended conacioaanees of free will ainoqnta .to nothing more ibip 
forgetfulnesa of the motlYe.'' Dr. Frieattey haa expieesed himself 1o 
the same effect (lUust cf PhU, NecessUy, p. 99)^ " A man when bB 
rei»*oache3 himself for any particular action in his past conduct, 
may fancy that if he was in the same situation again, he t^ould have 
acted differently. But this is a mere deception ; and if he examisfiB 
himself strictly, and takes in all circumstances, he may be satisfied 
that, with the same inward disposition rf mind, and with precisely 
the same views of things that he had then, and exclusive of all otheis 
that he has acquired by reflection since, he could not have acted 
otherwise than he did." 

But the conviction or belief that we might have acted differ^tly 
is »ot confined to the time when we are reproaching ourselves fix 
any particular action. We had the same conviction or belief when 
we were meditating or performing the action. It is this fact whicl 
leads us afterwards to reproach ourselves, and not our self-reproacl 
that gives birth to the fancy that we might have acted differently 
And aj3 iot the assertion, that *' if a man examines himself stricUi 
and takes in all circumstances, he may be satisfied that, with th 
same inward disposition <^ mind, he could not have acted otherwis 
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than he did " — ^it is either an aaaertion at yariancc with the t<iiti- 
mony of ooD8ciou8UC88 ; or it amounts m<;rcly t4> an identical \^ny.f}- 
rition. For, if among the circumstances ]»revi(>u8 to action the 
Tuition be included, this is just saying that, the vulitiun lx:ing 
the same, the action will be the same. 

Bat ia'the evidence of Consciousness clear and uniform in favour 

(^free agency? Or are there not cases in wliich wc may feci and 

Hy that we were under a necessity to will and act as we have done ? 

But these cases, so far from weaken in«;; the evidence in favour of 

free agency will be found, it is said, to confinn it. " Wc call a inan 

a free agent," said Dr. Keid (ut supra), ** in the same way as we call 

bim a reasonable agent. In many things he is not (glided )iy reason, 

bat by principles similar to those of the brutes. 11 is reason is wctik 

at best. It is liable to be im|)aircd or lost by liis own fault, or by 

other means. In like manner he may be a free a;2:ent, though liis 

fieedom of action may have many similar limitations." 

Some of these limitations may here be noted. 

1. Free agency is not fully developed nor enjoyed till a man's 

powers of body and of mind liave attained to full maturity 
and exercise. 

2. Free agency is liable to be impaired or lost by disease of 

body or derangement of mind. 

3. Free agency may be impaired or lost by the inveterate power 

of Halnt. 

4. Free agency may be abridged or overborne by the force of 

circumstances. 
Lotstly. Free agency in man is limited in its nature, and may 
be over-ruled in its exercise by the will and power of God. 

. These limitations, it is thought, are in no way incompatible with 
Liberty, but quite irreconcilable with Necessity. A free agent may 
act more or less freely at one period of life than at another — in one 
state of health than in another — ^in some actions than in others — and 
in aome situations and circumstances than in others. Some actions 
may be easy to him and others may be difficult ; and on the ground 
of these differences he blames or praises himself and others. All 
which |»X)ceeds on the conviction or belief that he and others are free 
ag^its, although free agency has its conditions and limitations. 

Another argument in favour of Free agency has been thus stated 
by Dr. Beid. ( Act, Fow., Essay iv. ch. viii.) 



.-nt'MU.^^'-'-'^'.v ,itm^ 



IL ^ Tha puk hm fmmmmhiB mm. wmaim iiUb- 

«iyglemiirooiidaol«Ubhk»lM»MfaieiNiioriTCd^ia:hii Mfnilit 
imlf«d to pntMnttb* ; . : .s 

Befora any one wbo mKfham H iii-1riipif«vierto«liooMfaii-|ii 
or pntenon in ttlbi 4o« M^ k» owMMg% aoMiig wv«hI tMk 
MMy In open to.him, wliish fa Boal nittd to hift ftttUtifii itti^ 
oongnfal to liii dfapoMM ani Ubito. HMa^&Bsd «poiil^4i 
dBtmaineB to dBfOto hiiBMlf to ^ pnnmilin-^ 
penonnMioe, and to alloir intiytag to divvt km* fin^ 
iif that hippiiiM aod TC^edUiUi^ to irt^ 
fa tnie, tliiyt» in nuiy OMaf^ in ivbfafa puipom of tiifa loA-km 
tan fbrmed, ih^j haw not tan kopt; bntfa fa«qwllyinu|ili4; 
in M many mora oaaetytiMy Imw bam kept; and batik €kmmid\ 
oaiea^itfaaigiwdygotopmfotliadDcAriMof tea aginogr. JfaMli, 
cases in whidi the naolatfan to JbUonr m padtadar praftaM# 
ooune of Ufe haa not tan kqvlk tha partfaa naking it taa M 
made it with suffioiaDt lonaight and finanea^ bat ha.Ye aUoaifl 
themaelTea to be aur p ria eit and diaafiix^ted Igr diflkmltu^; uMA 
they might hare pfovided againat^ and have yielded to the aoMi 
ti<Hi8 of indolence or amoaement^ which they mi^t have witfaitoodi 
In those cases, again, where the (»iginal choice has been adliend to, 
that choice has been made with discretion and fortitude, difficoitfa 
have been anticipated and prepared for, temptations have been le- 
.sistcd and overcome, the mind has been kept in activity and exercise 
by the energy of the will, and perseverance has been rewarded by 
increasing happiness and success, and stimulated to higher exertioDS 
and nobler rewards. In short, the failure to follow out a delibe- 
rately formed purpose proceeds not from want of power, but fipMQ 
want of steadiness ; and the following out of such a purpose shows 
that nothing which is within the reach of human power can be 
ultimately withheld fix)m strenuous and peraevering exertion. Tbs 
thousands who have wisely fcarmed and steadily kept their aim 
through life are so many witnesses to prove that man is not ti» 
passive subject of some dark and invincible necessity, but that his 
happiness and misery are in his own hand, and that he has not 
only understanding to discern between good and evil, but liberty to 
choose, and power to adhere to that choice, till it be carried out to 
its final and happy accomplishment. 

Should it be said that the original purpose and the subsequent 
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ftdherence to it are the result of motivea, and may therefore be 
OftUed neoessaiy ; it is replied, that the framing of the purpose aiid 
the pioflecutioii of it are carried forward in the presence of motives ; 
for we are speaking of the conduct of an intelligent and reasonable 
being. Man does not resolve nor act without motives ; but motives 
oaimot act of themselves. They have no existence out of the mind 
of an agent. He weighs and considers them, and then determines, 
not in blind submission to the greater strength of this motive or of 
tiiftt motive, but &om a conjunct view of all the circumstances 
of the case; and, havii^ determined, he proceeds to select and 
employ the means to carry his determination into effect ; thus prov- 
ing that what he had firmness and wisdom to resolve uix)n, he has 
power and liberty to accomplish. 

. ^ If a lucky concourse of motives,'' said Dr. Keid, ^ could produce 
the conduct of an Alexander or a Julius Csesar, no reason can be 
givoi why a lucky concourse of atoms might not produce the 
planetary system. If, therefore, wise conduct in a man demonstrates 
that he has some degree of wisdom, it demonstrates with equal 
' iatce and evidence that he has some degree of power over his own 
determinations." 

In short, as the framing of a plan implies an intelligent agent, so 
the carrying of it into effect implies an agent who is free — that is, 
who has some degree of power over his voluntary determinations. 
** Motives have not understanding to concoive a plan and intend its 
execution. We must, therefore, go back beyond motives, to some 
intelligent being who had the power of arranging these motives and 
applying them in their proper order and season, so as to bring about 
the end." And this intelligent being, it is contended, is the agent 
himself. 

This argument in favour of free agency, and the argument a jposte- 
riorif in proof of the being and perfections of God, rest on the same 
ground. *' The works of human art, proving man to be possessed 
of voluntary intelligence and active power, form the basis of the 
ffeai argument, that the marks of design and power in nature prove 
it to be the work of an intelligent and all-powerful agent; but 
where is the legitimacy or force of this argument, if all causative 
or (Higinating energy is denied to created mind ? If human skill be 
no cause in the mechanism of a watch, how shall it be proved that 
Divine skill is any in the mechanism of a world? It will be said, 
this skill is not a result of the human will. I answer, it is greatly 



M, faaunMUk <■ it i* Ibe mult of tbe TolantBry, resolute, and jkd- 
melcd apfiUatioa of the lnunau faculliee." (M'Combie, On Morti 
jlgmtf, 12ii>(s hood. 1^42, pp. 34, 35 ; Qreen, ife»fn{ Zyiaouci, 

Bat th« Beat nrgutnent iu fitvanr of &oe ^encj' in man is foonded 
on the bet, 

HI. Tim he is n moral and aocouDlable bdng. 

That there i9 a real and uiiftlt«nble distioction between right and 
■wn>ng — lliat we are under obligation to do the one and to avoid tho 
othw— and that wo are liable to be called to account by onr dwb 
minds, in the first instance, and by our Supreme Governor Md 
Judice, in the Inst naurt, for the way in which we acknowledge and 
discharge the obligations under which He has laid us by the aaBS&- 
tDCion of our nature, and by the course of his jtforidence— thtae MB 
trullts which are all but universally acknowledged ; and they afiivd 
an obvious and, as some have thought, an invincible argument that 
man is endowed with looraJ liberty, (Beid,.^e(. PoiTTEssay iv.ch.T.) 

This argument has been spoken of as a first truth, which all men 
believe and act upon. " It seema to be regarded by all penoM 
without eiceptioQ as a diolata of common sense, and as a fint 
principle of our nature, that men are motally accountable, and in 
the subjects of moral responsibility, iu any respect whatever, only in 
to /<ir as they posiess frffdom holh i^ the outuxti-d action und i/lht 
will." (Upham, On the Will, secL 163.) 

" It has always been the general, and it is evidently the .natural 
sense of mankind, that they cannot be accountable for what they 

have no power to avoid The whole languaoe of men, all their 

practical sentiments and sohcmos, and the whole frame and order of 
human affairs, are foimded upon the nation of liberty, and are utterly 
inconsistent with the suppocritioa that nothing is made to depend 
upon ourselves, or that our purposes and determinations ue Mt 
subjected to our own command, but the result of an invincible natonl 
necessity." (Price, fitmew. See., ch. 8.) 

In the philosophy of Eant, the same view is differently stated. 
The ai^umcnt runs thus: — The Practical Kcaaon (or Cooscience) 
reveals to us the moral law. In doing so, it speaks to us in the 
categorical imperative — that ia, in seeing an action to be right, we 
feel that we are under obligation to do rt. The inference, thei«f(«e, 
ia, that we have power and fi'eedom to do it. "If there be obli- 
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gstioQ laid Upon man, he must have power to discharge it Man 
would be a monster if he were ■ not firee ; for he would be, on the one 
band, bound to obey a law, and, on the other hand, without power 
to obey it freely. We may, therefore, according to the rules of the 
■everost logic, reason in this way — Man is under obligation, therefore 
be 18 free." (Cousin, 8wr le Beau, &c., prem. ^t. p. 328.) 

** That no man can be under a moral obligation to do what it is 
impossible for him to do, or to forbear what it is impossible for him 
tD fivbear,*' said Dr. Heid, ** is an axiom as self-evidout as any in 
iBMihematics. It cannot be contradicted without overturning all 
mend obb'gation ; nor can there be any exception to it when it is 
rightly understood." 

** If the things which move the will are not in our power,** says 
Gioeio (Z>e Fato, cap. 17), " then neither our actions nor our volitions 
am free — ^then there is no room for praise or blame, for reward or 
pomghment" But as this conclusion is faulty, it follows that we 
are free, and things do not follow by necessity or fate. 

The strength of this argument is candidly admitted by some of the 
•irocateB of Necessity. Lord Kames has said (^Essays on Mor, and 
Jhi, Bd^ p. 195), ^ That the difficulty which this argument pre- 
■enti is great, and never has been surmounted by the advocates i(x 
KfloesBily.'* 

The argument appears the more clear and strong, the more care- 
folly the elements of otir moral nature are examined. The fact that 
a power has been given to us by which we distinguish between Right 
and Wrong implies that we have liberty to use it. The same thing 
is implied in the sense of obligation which accompanies the percop- 
tioii of the distinction between Right and Wrong. The feelings of 
ippobation and disapprobation which we experience in our minds — 
the sentiments of praise and blame with which we contemplate the 
^azaoter and conduct of our fellow-men — and the ideas of merit and 
demerit, reward and punishment, which we cannot help entertaining 
la lefigqnce to ourselves and others, — ^all proceed upon the fact that 
Hum has been endowed with some measure of active xx)wor and . 
fieednn in the use of it. 

**If we adopt the system of necessity," said Dr. Reid, "the terms 

moral obligation and accountahienessy praise and blarney merit and 

demerHf ju&tice and injusticey reward and puniahmenty wisdom and 

/<%, virtue and vice, ought to be disused, or to have new meanings 

given to them, when they are used in religion, in moi«\'B, ox m <iVN^ 
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lY. Hointiikw aad gofcnuBnt pnoted i^QR Aelietttilan 
iiafreeagnt -^ . 

Miu, ■■ [Mifinfl 1 mnn] mtnm, fai IwUrf to hn oaUeAtoacmit 
l)j hM lUw and bj hb am mind. Qsii >e b alio liable W[m 
eallad to aoooont hj tha lawa and pmnaami of civil imcM^'mj^ 
thia liability reata on Oe pmnidof Ua tang a ftee agenL* Jfap 
la not only a law to himaflli; bat nakiBa laira for otheiB. Ftooeedfag 
OQ the differenoe between ri^t and wrongs and alao on the fttoi tM 
aome keivaum are benefionl and otiMta hartfal in their oo p ae g ggiBa^ 
man haa made anangnenti Iqr wfaieh, in a» ftr aa hia power «? 
tenda» aotioDa reckoned good am enoowaeed and proiectod, lAai 
aotiooaredkooed evil are oondemned and pdniahed. TheaameaotioM 
may not eveiywliere have been dhamofceriaed in the mme way. M 
wheroTer law and go^remment have been ieoogniaed« aome thinp 
have been prohibited and pdmahed, while other- tfaingi have 
allowed. Thia, it iaaigned, prooeeda upon the tetthit men ant. 
agents — that they believe themaelvea' and others to poaieaii 
to do or not to do — ^to do this or to do that — ^to avoid what it |n 
hibitodf and to perform what is enjoined. If all human aotioBS In 
necessary, and cannot be oth^*wise than they are, then, all attenpHi 
to regulate and restrain them would be useless, and law and ffftr 
vemment would give place to the stem d(Hninion of an unaltenkh 
destiny. Yet from the banning of the world to the present hoe^ 
men have acted on the belief that they can regulate their own 9! 
dividual conduct, and have endeavoured to regulate the conduetd 
one another by law and government. The different results whiok 
have flowed from different schemes of human policy, show that tkl 
human character is not the fixed and unvarying product of neo* 
sity, but the result of knowledge and of free choice, and that wb«a 
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• " All political discusBion, whether spe- 
cuUtivo or practical, constantly assumes 
that man is a self-moving agent, that he 
doicrmines hii own will, that he has the 
powor of cbootJng or njecting any given 
oounio of conduct, and that he is re- 
sponsible for his own acts. All the pro- 
ootdlugt of a government rest upon the 

MOM MSUnptioD."— COBXKWALL LkWIS^ 



On PUUics, ch. 23, sect 10.—* If noAiql 
be in our power, then our laws are mptt' 
fluous ; but every nation uacth sooie liM 
naturally, as knowing that they hift 
power to do such things as their Isvi 
ei^in."— NKMESiuSk De A'atura JSfiMiMi 
Englished by Gea Wither, ch. 39. 12idoi« 
Lond. 163C 
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fuU floope is giyezi to the latkmal and responsible nature of man, 
he tiaea to the true dignity of his being, and rejoioes in the liberty 
wherewith his Creator made him free. 

It has also been argued — 

y. That the whole business of human life proceeds on the fact 
that men are free agents. 

Bat as this argument and some others of a like kind have been 
ttged, in terms not widely different, on both sides of the question, 
ft is unnecessary to dwell on them. 



CHAPTER X. 



▲SOUMENTS FOB l^CBSSTTT. 



Bx the advocates of Necessity it is argued — 

. .L That Liberty, as implying a self-determining power, is incon- 

^vabLe and absurd. 

** Liberty/' say the Necessitarians, '' consists only in a power to 

jot as we will ; and it is impossible to conceive in any being a 

liberty than this. Hence, it follows that liberty does not 

to the determinations of the will, but only to the actions 

consequent to its determinations, and depending upon the will. 

to say that we have power to will such an action, is to say that we 

qisy will it if we wUL This supposes the will to be determined by 

^ prior will ; and for the same reason, that will must be determined 

]gr A will prior to it, and so on in an infinite series of wills, which is 

[ dUDid. To act freely, therefore, can mean nothing more than to 

iqfe Yoluntarily ; and this is all the Liberty that can be conceived 

in Bisa or in any being.'' 

Aooosding to this reasoning. Liberty can be predicated only of the 
pctioDS done in consequence of volitions, and does not extend to 
the Yolitions themselves. A free agent is, therefore, defined by 
fiobbes to be, ''he that can do if he will, and forbear if he will." 
And this definition has been adopted ^ by Leibnitz, Collins, Edwards 

1 ■ It !■ ouneftdly to be remembered," l b. iL cb. 21, $ 25), " that freedom ooi\&\s&\i& 
mj» Mr. Locke (0» Stun, UndentancL, | iu the dependence ot the cx\&Uaici& ot wcm- 



ioi mwiBJu "..'f. ..-7 .imfc.': 



(liiifv^p pt L not Qb ini 1^ litar TTimwilf iini ..fejpfc^fe 
AajoUMridM of liberty It innMBoad to te— L iMoaoiMiii^ 
andS. AtenidoTMltooiitnidioiMj. -^:/7:Ld 

L libertj, M dnotiiig "apowv to ael aa m ipill,*li.iMiiiK 
only nor ^ true uftd adaqiHito mbm of tbe taok- Jk,MUm 
nflntkned Uine dktiiiet mmm m wliiok it it i nwwmiai to-iBLU'ii 

fipwfiwm bodily cwnifliiMpiwitcrferoa^M^ 

wilL" 2. Ltsfoi ZOaHJIy— Whca m «n not teriainad l|s:Ali 
antfaflrity of law. S. Mtni Ukmiff — Whm we aia lEB»;dMm 
neoeHityy and deteraune to aot in one way or in adiifanDi wiy;' 

Now, Hobbea and OeNeoeMilariana li^m^fk^tML mMdrntba 
iNorcrf liberty, and maintein tiiai lAm man ia fine fion 
oonfinement or Ibroo, and baa *pow«r to aol m be wiU,* J^r. 
all tbo freedom tbat oan be oonoeived of in man or iit any Mi|« 
Bat be who ii under no phyaioal impfldinHiit to act may be vdhtt 
the reitimints of law, or ba may be determined to act by aome i ttgi :' 
inyoluntary in the state of bis own mind, and ao may.not betm 
Thus a man ia pkymnMsf free to fiie off a kaded pJaboli«lM 
the pistol ia ready in bia band, the mnadlea of idiidL will dmf 
trigger in obedience to hia volitioa. But if the oontenta filM 
pistol are to be discharged into the bosom of a fiellow-creatim^ bm 
not UgaUy free to do so ; for the law prohibits the taking awaf ^ 
life of another without reason. Should the man be told, howerer^ 
that unless he takes away the life of another that other will take awij: 
his life, then the prohibition of the law is removed ; but the msa il. 
not moraUy free, — he has no room for choice, and the detaminatifla 
of his will is the necessary consequence of his external ciicuift' 
stances. So that moral freedom implies freedom not cMily iron ^ 
physical force, but also from leffol restraint^ and from ey&yihai j. 
which takes from the agent power to determine on any one of tw» > 
or more ways of acting. 

Such, it is contended by Libertarians, is the true and adequate 
notion of Liberty, in accordance with which we estimate the cha- 
racter and conduct of moral agents. We praise them highly whea 
they resist strong temptations ; but we do not blame them highly 

existence of any action upon our volition '■ can walk or not walk: bat is not at libertj 

of it, not on our preference. He that is a | to walk twenty feet northward." This a 

prisoner in a room twenty feet square, : a definition, says Mr. Solly, which miglit 

being at the north sid^ is at liberty to j be expected from a jdiilosophical turn- 

walk twenty feet southward, because he key. 
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hsn. they hXL under trials which are unusually severe. We con- 
mm the man who tells a deliberate falsehood for a paltry bribe ; 
CLt we axe not so stem in condemning him who reveals a secret to 
bve his life. Why? Because in the one case the man was not 
lilliinl by anything which impaired his full freedom of choice ; but 
a^tfae other case the man was so assailed. Constituted as human 
DKtnie 18, a paltry bribe can be easily weighed against the duty of 
the truth ; but the torture of the rack and the fear of death 
•ooh violent motives that they may unhinge the mind and im- 
jjdi the exeEcise of free choice. Therefore it is, that in estimating 
moraL conduct, we take into account the whole circumstances of the 
OMBy and see, not only whether the agent is free irom bodily impedi- 
BI0iit aiid l^al restraint, but also from anything or everything that 
om impair the full exercise of free choice ; for liberty wovild be but 
^moc^eiy, if, while he was not restrained by the hand of force or 
tte vmce of law, the actions of a moral agent should be the necessary 
ooDfeqnenoe of something involuntary in the state of his mind, or of 
wmething in his external circumstances. 

, ^Whether this notion of moral liberty be conceivable or not,** 
Mid Dr. Beid (Ad. Fow,^ Essay iv. ch. 2), *' every man must judge 
far himself. To me there appears no difficulty in conceiving it. I 
OQDtider the determination of the will as an effect. This effect must 
ki¥e a caose which had power to produce it ; and the cause must 
ks either the person himself, whose will it is, or some other being. 
Xhe first is as easily conceived as the last. If the person was the 
ttHMe of that determination of his own will, he was free in that 
•otion, and it Ib justly imputed to him, whether it be good or bad. 
But if another being was the cause of this determination, cither by 
IBodudng it immediately, or by means and instruments under his 
teotion, then the determination is the act and deed of that being, 
ad is scdely imputable to him." 

In this passage Dr. Reid, like some other advocates of Liberty, has 
ibeed the power of determining, not in the Will as a faculty, but in 
the penon as a moral agent. And, that a moral agent should possess 
ndi a power, he thought was easily conceivable. Ho accepted as 
nlU the reasoning of Dr. Samuel Clarke (Demonst, qf the Being, 
Ac, prop. ix. and x.), to prove that the Deity is a free agent him- 
•d( and that no contradiction is implied in supposing free agency 
imnmmiicated to His creatures. " If he is pleased to communicate 
to the work of his hands some degree of his wisdom, no lOidaoTL c».tv 
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he m&f not eonunuaicttte some degi«> of his paver 
■I e uuent which wisdom u to eraploy." As to their existaWf^ 
CRsiurev nre dF;wndpnt; but m to their power of acting, they may 
be M fiir iDdepemlent u to be capable of originating cbanget ii 
theiDae)v«s. Aud that man is an ipxn< ^ principle in binuelf, and 
U the author aud originator of his votitionji and actiona, ia the grotmd, 
it is thought, of all moral letence. 

On the other hand, it is contended that we can frame no notiaii Of 
abaolule oointuencemeiit or propw origination, and that to predieat« 
anch a power of a motal agent ia UDwniranted. Tho ^i^nt, it it 
said, determinee his enlifinna -111.1 is fhoreforo, the free cause of lii 
■rotionfl. Bui it may Ix etennines the agent to deta- 

mine hia volitiona? cr nined determinant ? Ifkeia 

determituid by niotivn t free from mora! oeceiB^i 

and if he is self-detcrr ined without motives, Aea 

he a not a moral agei indom. 

2. The lamc or eii is contended, nttachai totlH 

Belf-dotemiinii^ power ^at*d of the Will. The wait- 

kaown nrgnment agal onathan Edwards (/n^ihf, 

pt. ii. sect 1) is to t^ ot: "If the will determiiM 

itself, it must he by an axu^ v rolttion — that volition i^ud 

itaiut be determined by another going before it, and so on in «i 
infinite seriea ; otherwise we must come to a first volition, which h» 
not Ix^n dutermined by an antecedent act of will, aud therefope is 
not free. But if this linit iict of wilt, which determines the Bob- 
sequent acts, is not free, none of the subsequent acts can be free." 

In this argument it is assumed that, if the will determines itvlt 
it must be by an antecedent volition to do so, becanse volitjon is tlu 
only aet of which the will is callable ; and as tiie will determiiiM 
the movements of the body by a volition, it must determine ilsdf 
in the! same way. But, in opixsition to this, it is contended tluit 
the fact that our volitions are followed by certdu outward effecia 
does not warrant tho conclusion that these volitions are themflelve' 
the results of antecedent voUtions. Conaciouaneas testifies that befas 
we walk, we determine or put forth a volition to do so. But con- 
^ionsnesa does not testify that before we determine to walk, the* 
is an anteeedent determination so to determine.' The dotenmnatioii 

■ Plutd In Ilia Cbiirmliln mjn : " W« I Ihie uid tlu4 but ve have not d irlll >" 
have a desire of pk UBure— Ijut bovp we a wlU. a volilLon of » TOUlion." 
ilflBinioraeslrc? We havn not. We«-fU | 
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or Tioilitioa to walk is refcirred at once to the power of willing as its 
QHiae. ** Will in reUtioa to volition is Just what any cause is in 
felftiaan to its effects. Will causing volitions causes them just as 
JOiJ GMue causes its effects. -There is no intervention of anything 
Jwiwvau the cause and effect, between will and volition. A cause 
jrodncJng its phmcmena by phenomena is a manifest absurdity. 
In Tnaking the will a self-determiner, we do not imply this absurdity." 
jHE^Ppu^ Review if Edwards^ p. 187. (See also Cousin, P^- 
#ofe9yp ch. 10; Horell, Hist, (f Med. FhU., pt. ii. ch. 4, sect. 1 ; 
gitnB On Mmd Freedom, p. 266.) 

s^'ife IB aigoeda howeivBr, that volition is an effect altogether peculiar. 
■Mk hnpties selection or determination in one direction rather than 
tl uiother, and theref(n:e, in inquiring after its cause, we inquire not 
-inely after the energy (or £iculty) which makes it existent, but 
Abb after the cause of its particular determination in one direction 
tether than in another.** Our having volitions may be referred to 
■Ifas Will as a fEioulty ; but the mere possession of such a &culty 
.iom not account fc»r our volitions being as they are and not other* 
.Vin — ^being in one direction and not in another, 
^, To this a twofold answer has been given. 

' 1. Every effect is particular. It is one thing and not another. 
^Vhe cause which produces it gives to it its character. The power 
Hrhich produces motion produces it in one particular direction. The 
^ftcnlty which puts forth volition must put it forth in some particular 
^i$^. Volition has an object, and the volition must either be to- 
viidfl its object or away from it. (Dr. Graves, Predestination and 
-Hhdeamty^ Appendix, Note 1, p. 150.) 

2L Iiveiy cause is selective, and in that sense self-determined. 

-_' The magnet attracts or selects iron, and not wood. Fire bums 

"vobdi Init not stone. In chemistry there are many substances 

vinoh have a mutual af&nity, which may be called selection. The 

taiam selects its proper objects, and produces particular phenomena. 

& that sense it may be said to be self-determined. But is it neces- 

girily- determined ? Is there such a correlation between the cause 

nd its objects that the particular phenomena which the cause is 

itted to produce must follow ? With regard to physical causes this 

ii admitted. There is such a correlation between fire and wood, 

ihai when brought together combustion must follow. Is it so witl^ 

lanl causes? Will, as a cause, is selective. But is the correlation 

\ietween will and its jfroper objects such that the Yf\\\ mwaX. ti&x^^ 
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Bwily pnt forth a volition in one way, withoat the posaiW] 
del^rminiDg in nny other way ? 

In support of a. self-det^nniiiing power cases have been a 
to in wbicli the objects presented K the will are ii 
perfectly alike or equal, thai there can 
nther than another, and, therefore^ it is al^ed that ii 
the will must determine itadf. Such coaes of indifference, a 
have been cnlted, have boon considered by Dr. Jonathan E 
{Inquiry, pf, ii. seoL 6), who lias pTDnonnced the auppositiiw 
will determining itself by its own eovereiguty to be absurd oi 
oontradicCtity. Bnt as such cases are i 

Ktion, it is not very important to consider them. And "the di 
of free agency does not necessarily require ua to suppose ,t 
will, in any case, acts without a motive; but only that if 
one motive rather than another, it is i 
pelled by a power in the motive, but chooses to act from tl 
in preference to the other, by a power of its own ; a power e: 
itself independently of the strength of either motive." — Alex, S 
Pha. of Morals, vol. ii. p. 99. But the truth is, it 
but the man that determines himself. And although EdM 
ailment were good as against the will, it may not hold ai 
Ihe man. Dr. Young, The Mystery, pp. 143-4. 

By the advocates of Necessity it is argued^ 

II, 'ITiat Liberty is impossible. 

This argument ia foundol on the truth that every change implies 
the operation of a cause. A determination of Will is a change to 
which there must be an adequate cause ; and this cause, according 
tfl the doctrine of Necessity, is the power or the prevalence of motiva. 
Motives are the causes of volitions; and tiey are causes which 
operate certainly, invariably and necessarily. The actiuM whid 
are done in consequence of volitions are free actions ; tor y/a will V 
determine to do them. But they are not, on that account, the IcH 
necessary ; for our determination of will to do them is the nnninnuj 
result of the influence of motives ; and mind as well as matter nan 
undergo no change which is not the effect of an antecedent *de- 

" Man is a necesaary agent," said Collins (/ngutry, p. 57, fcxutii 
*lit.), "because all his actions have a beginning. For whatever hat 
r must have b wuse; and every cause is a neceasary 
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ause. . . . Liberty, therefore, or a power to act or not to act, 
o do this or another thing under the same causes, is an impossibility 
ind atheistical." 

** I oonoeive,* said Hobbes, " that nothing taketh beginning from 

fcoelf, but from the action of some other immediate agent without 

jtaelf. And that, therefore, when first a man hath an appetite or 

jffill to something to which immediately before he had no appetite 

BOr will, the cause of his will is not the will itself, but something 

oiBe not in his own disposing. So that whereas it is out of contro- 

retsy that of voluntary actions the will is the necessary cause, and 

^ this which is said, the will is also caused by other things whereof 

ifc-disposeth not, it foUoweth that voluntary actions have all of them 

ttoessary causes^ and therefore are necessitated." 

. ICr.- Hume, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Crombie, and other advocates of 

tb doctrine of Necessity, have expressed themselves tp the same 

effect. 

• The principle of a sufficient reason, as maintained by Leibnitz, 

Jihen applied to the question concerning free agency, decides it in a 

ifiailar way. ^ The determination of the will is an event for which 

fheie must be a sufficient reason — that is, something previous which 

nras necessarily followed by that determination, and could not be 

followed by any other determination; therefore it was necessary." 

Let it be observed, however, that in the previous state of the mind 

by which it was determined to act, Leibnitz included every disposition 

tite mind can have to act voluntarily. "Motives do not act upon 

tiie mind as weights upon a balance ; but it is rather the mind which 

<0ts by vfrtue of the motives, which are its dispositions to act. To 

]nfer the weaker motive to the stronger, or to be indifferent to 

UotiTes, is to separate between the mind and motives, as if they 

iNre out of it, as the weights are separate from the balance ; and as 

if thae were other dispositions to act in the mind besides motives. 

Ilk Tirtne of which it could accept or reject motives. In truth, 

ItttiTes comprehend all the dispositions the mind can have to act 

iglcmtaiily : for they comprehend not only the reasons but also the 

iadmations which spring from the passions and other precedent 

inpressioDS. So that, if the mind preferred a feeble inclination to 

a ghonger , it would act contrary to itself and otherwise than it is 

&posed to act." — Leibnitz, Fifth P&per to Dr, Clarke y sect. 15. 

The advocates of free agency do not question the trutK ot \a\ifc 
nudm, that every change implies the operation oi & caxvai^. ^^^^' 
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%% ili» <<iMr toad. Dr. fiwMitiMn Edvaidi bM maintaised 
tf«w> ¥«. ^ «K«. 101 Alt aU tke adB of the wfll are excite 
T».-<: v««w If ibf MC$ tsT the vili are exdted by motives, then mc 
tev T3»^ ca:::M« X ihfcr Kedaf excited. And if ao^ the existence o 
a«* X xi* w-,,1 » rtv'fterlT the effect of their motives. Ai 
^'.vix-vkji «rr ixv>c«er> tLe effects of their motives, then the^ 
a«vx«*r,> A,>e::dW€ec with their motives; for every effect is n 
«^ T %vr.rMv-^Ai v:;^ :bat which is the proper ground and n 
,Y ^3:$: e\»«yf>kv^ T^;:;s it i$ manifett that volition is necessary 
*k>t ^*«:x asiv :jycf-oe««rmiiunfr i»wier. 

TV jiix\v*iw of !iw a^encT are ready to admit, that the 
j^vnv,ir.:r^ ^v^wvr of an agoit is called into activity by the pre 
\*<r ^Yyiw«tttx^.i ^>f motivwL Bat they contend that motives ar 
iW AMwM H^f tSMtvly the ochumms of our volitions. (See ] 
)^«M^ ch* vii^i : llenrr, TWnufcif, of Consm's Ptychdogy, p. 
Ms^U ^'^ y JM^ ^^a?^ pc it ch. iv. sect 1.) But is the 
fMW4M^ \Y i^wtHttUMttt Wf motives all that is necessary to call : 
IW w4f jfcniwni»ti^^ r^^«^ «f ui agent? Lb the relation bet 
«mM^IMIin«Imi wahiilE ama than thai of joxUpositiiHi ? 
<li«M W iiiiiian )» te other? Mr. Hume and 
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.j^ — ^tley ittiflon as if the advocates of free agency held that motives 
*c^!s ^ influence in producing actions, and Leibnitz imputed such an 
^2*^iaa to Dr. King. But the advocates of free agency in general, 
^^^*lit not only the presence, but also the wfluence of mcjtives in 
' ^^ Pg forth the self-detCTmining power of the agent. AH that they 
^^^^ fad for is, that the influence of motives uixni mind is not tln^ 
with the influence of force upon matter. In the words of the 
defended by Dr. James Gregory {Essay h, 2 vols. 8vo., Edin. 
they hold that " There is in mind a certain indo|>ondeut 8t4f- 
reming power which there is not in body; in ctmsoquence of 
wldch there is a great difference between the relation of motive and 
^rtkn, and that of cause and effect in jjhysics ; and by means of 
*^toi, a person, in all common cases, may, at his own discretion, 
-%t either according to, or in opposition to, any motive, or combina- 
""^n of motives, applied to him ; while body, in all ca-ses, irresistibly 
'^odezgoes the change corresponding to the cause or combination of 
"WKoaeA applied to it." " Motives," says Dr. Reid, " may be compared 
to idyioe ac exhortation, which leaves a man still at liberty. For 
"^ vain is advice given where there is not a power either to do or 
to forbear, what it recommends. In like manner motives supjx)6e 
liberty in the agent, otherwise they have no influence at all.** 

According to the advocates of Necessity, however, motives are the 
-causes of volitions, and like physical causes they operate certainly and 
^necessarily — so that the will always is, and must be, in accordance 
with the strongest motive. When motives on one side only are 
presented, the mind yields to their influence ; and when contrary or 
competing motives are presented, the mind is determined by that 
motive or class of motives which is felt to be strongest. Hence it is, 
'that when we know men's motives, we can tell beforehand what their 
conduct will be. But if motives had not a definite and uniform in- 
fluence, human life would be one universal scene of confusion and 
chance-medley. We could tell what had been, what men Jiad done ; 
but never what was to he, nor what men were likely to do. Expe- 
rience would be altogether useless ; and we could form no conjecture 
beforehand as to the conduct of ourselves and others. Men could 
liot be the subjects of moral disgipline or government. 

To the latter part of this reasoning, which lias been strongly and 
eloquently expanded by Mr. Hume and others, it is replied by the 
advocates of free agency, that all moral discipline and government 
proceed on the fact, that motives have an influence in forming the 




And wImd tlieiT chnnclcr has Wf 

/ l^yacal resolt, Imt ai 
mWb « poUh. Ab to tha (sae in wliieh ca\j one ir 
Metrm «a^ <■ abb rid^ a^ ta praented. Dr. Ketd tus sid, *fl 
" "" ' ' ' a raotiTe on d 

, , Is there m 
T unoog mkokini? If llMlfl 
* Oitr ihoold lisTe DanwB ji 
t di^ ModTe, or eren many iiiotiTGi,iri| 
AttsaAvtcate of Kecestit; iiuijrE^T,4 
IT caprice, « obstinnc j >y irt 

■ft** it may lie quetlk>D«1 if IheW 
■ Bf^ed to motiTcs. It ia obtnd 
1 atptanion, txKTDWed from i 
mlUlf dilteat.' Motirca annot be measmednl 
d like imm is likjiiiatl ttaraioe. Tbey are ni 
or detenniiMte ^naatitiH. nA iiiflii«nee vaiies according to d 
CTiMtanw. Aliril««UAwBlbegmdilygnq)edbyoi 
be indignantly rejected by taoOtw. "Hie ariidtations of ■ 
tdeamie, which eaimot easily be trusted in the seaaan of high h 
and apirita, have no power to move amidst the weakness and H 
preSBioQ of pun and rickncss. So that it is impossible to spe*k pi 
tivelv or jwecisely as to the strength of motives. There ia iki fUfi 
of estimating the strength of difiereut molivea, but by the lesult if.j 
their being presented to the mind of an btelligeDt agent; and i>^ 
calling any motive the strongest, all that we say is, that it ia ttei 
motive in accordance with which the agent determined in some pB^ 
titular case. On some future occasion the same motive may not It* 
yielded to by the same individn^ He may choose to act in leoti' 
auce with a motive which on a fcffmer occasion be set amde. SolW 
the same motive may be alternately the weakest and the atraogMl; 
the one according to which the agent determines at cgte time aniqlt . 
at another. And thus the dietvm of Edwards and tlie NeoesntalM i 
that the will is always determined by the strongest motive, natriNiJ 
ilaelf into the palpable truism, that the will always is as it is, (Ssalift J 
Witherapoon, Led. 13.) " When we say, in vulgar speesh, tbtfj 
motivw or reasons determine a man ; 'tis nothing," says Dr. SaH> 
■'**'*+(J«(^teCWWii^p.lI^ "but a mere fignre or mab^ 
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Aft nm tbftt fredr deicniuDa hinttei: 10 
ion <tf the nndenuadiiu: cui »» zkcv (u>x«r.T &:•£ isr«r^T 
Iqpg) dsdermine aa aciioii, iajui an Absque: :>.cjcc cac be a K.b- 
pt or agent, can aaike or more a pteoe -Kf Tr.h«fr/ - A zz^x^rt^" 
Jkm Beid (Ad. Potc^ Emmt It. c^x. 4 l " tf i<:c a iz 'z iLu 
1^ bat a thing that ia ooooared ; :: ii vfai tiK iciix*L=ii=. ca^ 
H nUiomiM. A mociTe maj inSDcooe ic< ac:>:*:^ cc: ca:^:c acu* 
if the iwfliMw*^ of motirei be oturzi^iik^'t kz^i Ziwemrr. -:i« 
A irill be a determinate actioQ, azid tLe aj^ni a ZMtoem^zr arfci- 
fret that the inflmmfiP of mociTes ii^v, ii. ^CMt iejrde, be z*> 
l faj the mind and cireomitaDoes of the a£«iu ^^ i*:<: v^rrki.: 
ftmtg^naam that he maj act alxosetber izid«^pe£i>i<:2ilr o^ Uie:r 
BOOQ. It may be true that man mar, to ac-cie exio^i, x&akfr cr 
d hia motives, and modifr and rezulaie iLeir i:if -jcuoe^ '- If. 
* aaya Coleridge {Aid» to BtjU^itm^ r\.L i. p. 44), " it^ man 
mines the motive, what detenninei the man ? Tbe i&u^llirex.t 
or the aelf-deteimining power? True — in {^n i: u : aiid. there- 
the will ia pre-eminentlj the spiritcai occstimeXii in ocr beiztg. 
will any man admit, that his own will is the only ^ai sciBcitbt 
sninant of all he is, and all he does? Is notbinz to be a:th- 
d to the humony of the sjrstem to which Le beionzi, atid uj ti^ 
MtaUished fitness of the objecu and agenu, kxiowii uA tu> 
fn, that aonound him, as acting on the will, tboczb, doulAksa, 
L it likewise? — a process which the oo^instantaneoiu yet rta- 
al action of the air and the vital energy of the lungs in breathing, 
' help to render intelligible.^ Coleridge is a stzennons advocate 
EBB agency ; bat the view heie taken is not much different frun 
doctrine of Determinism, as held by Leibnitz. (See Green, 
1^ Dynam,^ p. 54; Aristotle's EMct, by Giant, voL IL p. 114, 
1; Thompson, Christ, Theitm^ b. L ch. 3.) 

ly the advocates of Necestity it ia argoed^ 
IL That Liberty in man is inctwnpatibie with the foreknowledge 
lod. 

^^'God is omniscient, and knows not only what is past and 
t is present, bat also what is fatuie, is onivenally admitted, 
great difficulty has always been felt in reconciling the certain 
vledge which (jod has of the fatore with the free agency of man. 
PhUoaophomm Sententia dt Fato, ab Grotio (Hug.) cUkcUtf 
0^ Amst, 1^48.) Bemardine Ochinoa wrote a work, entitle' 
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■ J^rimtki, in vludh he poiolfd oat -First, The difS 
K ihou boldiiig the bvcd^n of the baman will in comiel 
^ IWtknovleileD of Ooli »na Smitu^, The difficulCii 
dB ^ rt ag 11m ftenkni of the human mill, and holtUng 
ttifib of 0«d. He thai endeavoured to indicate a waj 
eztric*!* mhmItw fixnn the I^bjTinths in vhicb. we 
inrolvcd MccnliiiK to eittwr view. The attempt, tbi 
^n gcaraly he called cotnjjflel;' succesful, and th 
tfill continue* to he faron^t foivaid as limiting or 

In iRltr times the areument di»vn from the forekni 
Hk favour of Secfeaitj, has tmi stron<;ly urged by 
Edwardi (/n^uiry, pL it, sect. U aud 12.) It hna 1 
by Br. Sam. Clarke (in hie Demonatratioa of the St 
hula <f Ood), and by Dr. Reid (Act. Fow., Essay iv. 

Edwards begins by proving (sect 11) that God bs 
iolallible (areknowledge of the YolitioDs of moral ag 
proceeds to argue (sect, 13), that this foreknowledgi 
God infers thf uecestity of human actions. This urg 
of three parts : — 

I. Ue ctFiniEciices by saj-ioK, tliut in thinns wliicl 
put existence is now Decesoary. The foreknowlet^ 
thing which already km, and long ^o had, existence ; 
(existence is necessary. He then affirms that those th 
indisaoluUy connecled with other things that are 
themselves necessary. But things infallibly forekno 
disBoluUe connection with that foreknowledge, ant 
necessaiy. Hence the yolitions of moral agents, \ 
foreknown, are indissolubly connected with that forel 
are therefore necessary. 

To this part of bis reasoning it has been objected, 
liaa not made the distinction between the/ocf of a tl 
and the nwde of its happening. God foreknows the vo 
agents, and therefore these volitions shall certainly i 
it does not fallow that they shall take place necessar 
no rule of reasoning," says Dr. Held, " by which it 
that because an event certainly shall be, therefore 
must be necessary. The manner of its production, 
necessary, cannot be concluded from the time of its pi 
thor it bo past, present, or future. That it shall bc,-r 
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ifc ti ihall be nmwmtrify, dm that it shill V/rf«p/y piv-^TXie^ : for 
itiier pveMnt, psR, nor fiitiav hare acr moot o?ciaect>?(i v:ih m* 
■itj, tlMB thej haT« vith frMOom. I zrant, tL<fvkcv« :ha: tr. n: 
■Mb bemg ibreaeen, it mar justlj be ociicIri'^M ihty ane o^i'iin^x 
hnv, bot from their beiiig oertainlT fntnre. it ti-:^?$ ia< foliow thAt 
By are neoeaaij.* 

Bat in the maoDing of Edwanls it i§ doc so misch the fact of their 
mf^ fitiurt as the fret of their heuis /orthicmi, that implies tho 
oenity of hnman Tolitioiis. Knowledge, however, heini: au imma- 
i&t* act has no effect npoQ the thins known. God forvknows tht- 
ilitiofis of monl i^enta. Bat His foreknowledge is ik\*t tho canse of 
leae Yolitions. The fret tbal Qmm rolitions will cenainly take plaa* 
the ground or reason of Hii forelmowledge. He foreknows them 
Bcaxise they will certainly take place ; and they would take plaa* 
Lthongh He did not foreknow th«n — if siich a su]>po8ition were pos- 
ible — bat they would take place in consequence of the operation of 
heir own proper cause ; and whether that cause be a cause operating 
keely or not, is a fact which is not affected by the result having been 
bieknown or not foreknown.* 

The reasoning of Edwards on this part of his ai^gument has been 
aampared by Tappan {Review of Edioards' Inquiry ^ 12mo., New 
i^ork, 1839, p. 255) to a scnrt of puzzle which is sometimes employed 
br exerdsing the student of Logic in the detection of fallacies. 
"For example : a man in a given place must necessarily either stay 
!& that place or go away from that place ; therefore, whether he 
^ys or goes away he acts necessarily. Now, it is necessary, in the 
ttore of things, that a man, as well as any other body, should be in 
iQie place ; but then it does not follow from this that his detcrmina- 
Qm whether to stay or go, is a necessary determination. His nece&> 
ay condition as a body is entirely distinct from tho question 
Specting the necessity or contingency of his volitions. And so 
So in respect of the Divine foreknowledge : all human volitions, as 
'ents occurring in time, are subject to the necessary condition of 
sing foreknown by that Being * who inhabiteth eternity :* but thi« 



I « liOgicianSk" says Dr. Reid (/n/eK. 
ur.. Essay ii. ch. 14), " distinguish two 
xU of qperations of lulnd : the first Idnd 
xlnoes no effect without (out of) the 
nd; the last does. The first they call 
manent acts; the second tranntive. AH 
eUe^al operatlcms belong to the first 
w; they produce no effect npon aiiy 



external otject" 

* In referaice to our first parents. 
MUton saysr^ 

" Foreknowledge had no influence on their 
foult, 
Which had no leas proved certain, unfore- 
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necessary coiulition of their existenoe neither psoYCB nor dispran 
the Dccfssity vr the contingency of their particular causatioD." 

IL In the w.'contl port of his argument, EdYrards eDdeavoon ' 
ixovc, " Tliat no future event can he certainly foreknown, wk 
cxi^tonci' id oontin^i^nt, and without all necessity; or, in other wn 
— that a free action which in future cannot he foreknown." B 
reasoning in support of this may he thus stated syllogisticallj. 

It is imixKsihle for a thing to he certainly known to any intdk 
without evidi'nco. 

A contingent future event is without evidence — 

Therefore, a contingent future event is not a possihle object 
knowledge. 

But neither of these premises will he granted hy the advocatei 
free affcncv. Tlie First holds that to he true of God which is tz 
of man. Much of our knowledge is the result of evidence or prod 
that is, it is mediate or inferentiaU We know one thing by mfl 
of auother. But we arc not so to conceive of the knowledge of G 
Ho who knows all things must know them directly and intuitiv< 
His knowledge is not got hy reasoning or dedudng one thing t 
another. It is the immediate heholding of all things as they re 
arc. He sees them not through media or evidence, but in the 1 
of their actual or possible existence. Our' knowledge extends on 
l«bonomena or eflects; and all that we know of causes is merely 
tlioy prtKluce such phenomena or effects; but what the causes a 
themselves, or what other effects, besides these we have wime 
thoy may In? cajvable of producing, we know not. But the k 
ledire of God is a knowledge of things in themselves. It exi 
beyond plieni^niena and effects to the causes which produce t 
He sees effocts in their causes, and knows directly and at onw 
only what has hapi>ened, but what will happen, and all that by 
sibility can liap|x?n. All things are continually present to H: 
thoir essential nature and consequences. 

Tlie Second premise — viz.. That a contingent future event is 
out evidence—cannot be maintained in these terms. It is adn 
^ lat a contingent future event is not self-evident. That the vo 
tJ} ' *^ ''f^^'iation of a moral agent shall at some future time be 
jjogg ^ ^^^ ftiid not to do that, is a proposition which to our r 
^^^y its evidence in itself, like the proposition that 

*"**'■*■ '***Oi^y^^ ***** *** inquisltlva, i cognltio reram absque discursu."—T 

eaoaa^ ted iimiMterlaUa I Aquikas, Adver$%u Genta, L 92. 
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qnal to four. The troth of the latter is neoeflsary : we see 
98 to be true, and we cannot oonceive it to be otherwise, 
h of the former is oontingent-^that is, while it is implied 
moral agent shall determine in one way, it is possible that 
determine in either way. In troth of this kind, all the 
^ to which we can attain is knowledge of the possibility 
and the erent is to us contingent. But contingence is 
x> necessity of existence, and not to the operation of a cause. 
6 of the volitions of moral agents is the wilL That cause 
L in its very essence to God. He knows all the effects 

is capable of producing, and therefore Be may know the 
lich it will produce. To beings of knowledge so limited as 
nts which we call contingent, because they depend upon 
hich operate not necessarily but freely, may not be know- 
can only be known as probable : but to Him to whom all 
d their conditions and modes of operation are known, an 
lich depends for its existence upon a free cause may be 
ith as much clearness and certainty as an event which is 
by a necesiaary cause. 

11 this, however, appears to Edwards to be self-contra- 
and, in the third part of his reasoning, he proceeds to argue, 
suppose the future volitions of moral agents not to be 

events ; or, which is the same thing, events which it is 
ssiblo but that they may not come to pass ; and yet to sup- 

Grod certainly fcnreknows them, and knows all things, is to 
Jod's knowledge to be inconsistent with itself. For to say 

certainly, and without aU conjecture, knows that a thing 
Uibly be, which at the same time He knows to be so cow- 
[lat it may possiUy not be, is to suppose his knowledge in- 
t with itself; or that one thing that He knows is utterly 
snt with another thing that He knows. It is the same 
to say He now knows a proposition to be of certain infallible 
lieh He knows to be of contingent uncertain troth.** 
ibstance of this reasoning, according to Tappan (JReview qf 
t* Inquiry^ p. 273), is this, *' That inasmuch as a contingent 
vent is uneertam from its v^y nature and definition, it 
e called an object of c^iain knowledge to any mind, not 
he Divine mind, without a manifest contradiction." But 
swered, that in this, as in the First part of his argument, 
has overlooked the distinction betweei^ tbie jceiVMSi^l q\ %» 
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:u:'.:n^ voiition za a mere tact, and the "^""pt [q which ^ ^ 
v^.^1 comtr I'.* i«ids. The futiize volitions oz* moral agenu will oniu4 
ACiT to 't^^ : whi-n they do come to paas, they oome to pas c*^ 
ruiy.-.r.y — ih^ is, i^^ without a caiue — ^nor by a neoeffiaiy catue' 
K.'. ly ^ cause oi«iating tbeely. God, who knoweth all tlm^ 
k-:..w-« c>rTA;nly ihAt the future volitions of moral agents will ceil 
:a»: a:.: as Ht- kLows not merely events, but theii cauaOiBl 
£-.:v^ ::.*: thi-y wiLi ct»me to poaa freely. He is a free agent liiinB 
— :i-. Lu*.:. vi.duwwi the will of man with libeny, and He fawwi* 
— :^> iLv acrs of his own perfect will, bur all the actual o 
>*..'..■:■ :ui.::V's:ations of that feeble and perverted will ▼)» 
>. c-js :. TL^i.. S^:> tiiat there is no contradiction, as Edwardik 
j-riT<i- ":*.:w;^:i ilie certainty of Divine knowledge and the cfl 
'. _:':1j:t .:' i-iiiaz. volitions^ Theae volitions will certainly til 
uk."^. irj". ::..* ctnainty is the ground of the Divine knowtedj 
V : .... > : -:r::.re infallible; but when these volitions take pli« 
A ". . ^ .'a-*: oi^rating tteely. But the nature and openri 
. -J > .^^..j^ Art' kip.">v=. to the Divine mind as well as the result,! 
:.■:*. p: :... ;".::;.^ v:l;::cLi of moral agents maybe foreknowr 
.\; ■■.::: .r fr.t.". 
> N ■ ..•.:^:. :: =iiy I* admitted, is too wonderful for 
, . i :i:-.->: iTTiiii u:i:c it." We can scarcelv even < 
: : ^ :..:. :"..ir::\r:, :^■ Lv j-r-jnouncc-vi imi>:<>&:b 
.?"••■.. .•-.■..-. V_v E-i'-vAr-ls. (Lt'ju in/ J lit. ii. s«.ct. 
> .•.-:..■..:'.- ,:" :l-.::.js :o ornie." Siiys Bishop Hui 
> \ ■ '. -1", •*:>::a of t:.:-sc' trurii& which aa* 

1"..-: ,l".™:v.l:y s.x-ii.s lu ar;>..- :roia a i 

> : .: ;».". ::-.:t'.lvo:'.:al jvwors by the staii 

. .'. "....:: ■.^ :.::l::;^ iu tiie nature oi C'.rhi 

■s . . >..-.■.:; ,\:. :■.->:: v.::l: iXiit time or with the 

s. - -. . .;. :"■.-.: -.^Ti". ;v^: ::uiniin knowiedi:e exr 

V X .^ .-. :...:..>: :"::-.u^>. :h.»: scarce anvthini; W 

• 

: •> :•:■.■.: :: :..*ss: i^J..; therefore we are aj 

.>■;•■ :V.-..r .\r:.ii-^!y from their accomp 

V ' > > ■ ..'■.c*' ..■»"...•.>■%•. '!':■.•: vrx'f oi au event t 

..N V X , ». .. :j.; :i> :■.:::: :".y :: others, or the evid 

X. >;.> . . .\t:, -.■■.:%- ;:t vents in tlu-mselves a 

■. .'t •..• ''. ?.".:»"• :—o;r»* or's^s. Henc 

\, X- *» '^ .X "* ■•• ^ -*''*> t". v.ps V..*: Vy tt^timoiiy. not by st 

^. • ^\ \' X" •'^'^ *> ^v.-.vj; 1. :v^\:" the nrsi cause, the sour 
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fity and power to all other cMues, to Him evemhing that evtx 
L be is at all times infinitelv more certain than anTthinz either 
or present can be to any man, exoept, {ierhapi» the simple tact 
iia own existence, and some other mxKSBtLrv truths which aie 
enced to erery man, not by his boilily senses, bat by that 
mal perception which seems to be the firet act of cr^t<^i 
Uect" 

*r. Beid tiiooght that the difificulty of conceiving how the futurv 
ms of free agents can be certainly foreseen is lessened by the fact, 
; by memory we have certain knowledge of past actions, although 
certainty of our knowledge has no reference to these as done 
Ly or necessarily, and that there is a great analogy between the 
cience of future contingents, and the memory of past events — 
y argument brought to prove the imiiossibility of prescience, 
ring, with equal force, the impossibility of memory. The cor- 
ness of this analogy, however, has been questioned. (Reid, Act. 
E^., Essay iv. ch. 10, Note by Sir William Hamilton.) 
(ut although it may be difficult to recoucile the foreknowledge 
jod with the free agency of man, it would not follow that we 
at liberty to reject either or both, but rather to receive both, in 
IT as they are rested on their own proper grounds. Mr. Locke, 
)ne of his letters to Mr. Molyneux, has said, ** I cannot make 
iom in man consistent with Omnipotence and Omniscienoe in 
i, tJiough lamtosfully persuaded (/both as of any truths I most 
Y assent to.** The only condition which would make it necessary 
the advocates of free agency to sacrifice thoir faith, either in 
aan liberty or Divine foreknowledge, would be that there was an 
)lute contradiction between these two ideas ; such a contradiction 
here would be between the two propositions, two and two make 
', and two and two do not make four. ** In this case, but in this 
I only," said Jouflfroy (Jntrod, to Ethics, vol. i. p. 116), ** where 
on distinctly perceived it to be impossible that what we conceive 
jk)d, and what we feel in ourselves, should both be absolutely 
>, should we be bound to sacrifice* the conception to thd fact, 
he fiBwt to the conception ; for then, and then only, would all 
Qce of reconciling the conflicting evidence on which they rest be 
iroyed." 



ji this case Mr. Locke would have 
ested the question, ''Whether it be 
Ue tor God to make a free BgeDtf* 



and Mr. Stewart, " MThether there are fome 
events, the foreknowledge of which lia- 
pUet an imj^imttAWty T 




zvi, X*), " are equ&uy cenam, aiuot^u lae pro 
diffintut principlee. Our feelings jxove to eve 
■n bee ; reaaon and revelation teach ua that 
thiugi- — that 'even the thoughts of man He 
before' — long before tite Uioughts arise — lo 
himadr it bom who is to think them, Nov 
priqnsilionB are aeparately proved, each hy its ] 
Dot a reason for denying either, that the hna 
Arat hasty view, imagines a repugnance, and 
difficult; in connecting them, even after the dia 
clearly perceived and nndentood." 

In refecenoe to this imagined repugnance beti 
of man and the foreknowledge of Ood, it baa I 
pracience of the Deity is diffeient, not only in 
from any knowledge we can attain of futuritj 
knowlei^ aa knowing objects under the relatioi 
is lite faculty as given in man. The faculty of 
ing objects under no limitations, is the faculty i 
infinite form. God's knowledge is an eternal m 
here — that is, all that is possible and actual is 1 
knowledge ought not to be spoken of in relation 
it is infinite and absolute knowledge, from eter 
same ; it is unchangeable, because it is perfect 
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The distribution of things into those that have been, those that are, 
and those that shall be, is indeed suited to the flux condition and to 
the limited fiaculties of beings like oiuselvcs, whose ostiinates of 
dnratien are taken from the periodical journeys of an opaque grain 
roand a lucid spot termed the sun; but can have no place in Him 
of whom it is declared that a thousand years arc as one day, and one 
day as a thousand years. And even this declaration, magnificent as 
it is, falls infinitely short of the mark. When, therefore, I speak 
ci'/oreknowledge as an attribute essential to the Deity, I speak, as 
St. Paul says, after the manner of men. The simple term knowledge 
would be more intrinsically proper ; but then it would not so readily 
ttd the conceptions of ordinary men. Though, for my own part, 
I would always rather call the Divine knowledge omniscience^ than 
l^ye it any other name." 

Passages of similar import may be found in Bockshammer, On the 
Win, p. 109 ; and Macvicar, On Human Nature, 8vo., Edinburgh, 
1853, pp. 70, 71. 

Other arguments might have been stated and examined. But 

cnoogh has been said to show the nature and difficulty of the 

qtiestion ; and, instead of urging a decision on cither side, it is 

fliought better to subjoin a list of such authors on both sides, as 

■ JfiAj be most easily and advantageously consulted. 
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PART SECOND. 



i vitae pars vacare officio potest ; in eoque et colendo sita vitse est 
honestas omnis, et in negligendo turpitudo.** — Cicero. 



INTRODUCTION. 

ities incumbent on man are so many and so various, that it 
s necessary to classify them. 

iirfold classification was long followed. At the head of each 
f duties was placed one of the virtues which were called 
I, — viz., Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, and Justice. Pru- 
3r Wisdom, comprehended all those virtues which spring from 
)f knowledge ; and Justice, those which arise from a love of 
Fortitude, with its kindred virtues, was traced to a love 
tness; and Temperance, or Self-restraint, to a love of order 
tpriety. This classification is faulty in several respects, espe- 
s it gives no proper place to those duties which are due directly 
3 the Supreme Being.^ 

scheme of classification suggested by Kant {Metaphys. (^ 
vo. Edin. 1B36, p. 250) proceeds upon the relation between 
ferent living beings as to whom ethical obligement may be 
t as subsisting, and stands thus : — 

Duties. 



aan to mankind, 
iself. To others. 



Of man towards beings of another kind. 



Towards beings inferior Towards saperbnman 
toman. beings. 



heme may be characterized as exhaustive, but it is also re- 
it. The inferior animals, being destitute of reason, have no 
to discharge nor rights to acquire, and cannot well be regarded 



sns to be aUuded to in the Apo- 
Book of Wisdom (ch, vill ver. 7). 
Ktem enim et pradentiam dooet 
i) ct justitiam et yirtnfcem (vrt 
lem) quibus utilius nihil est in ■ 



vita homfaiibos.'' The epitM cdtrdiiwiX 
was first applied to these virtaes by 8t 
Ambrose, who seems to have tmderstood 
it in the sense of primary or prindpoL— 
Batnavdub, Dt yirt, et VUiU, p. 96. 
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as bringing us directly under obligation to them. They are rather, 
like the inanimate parts of creation, to be regarded as subject to our 
will and subservient to our use. But even under this view it may 
be said, — 1. That the inferior animals and inanimate things being 
useful to us and to others, wantonly to mutilate or destroy them 
may deprive ourselves of the means of discharging our duty. And 
2. To inflict unnecessary pain upon a living creature tends to render 
us insensible to the sufferings of our fellow-men, and unfits us for 
discharging the offices of benevolence and sympathy.' As to those 
beings superior to man, who are said to be God's ministering spiriti^ 
the relation between them and us is so little known or understood, 
that no duties can rise out of it or be grounded upon it But then 
are three relations in which man may be contemplated, which give . 
rise to duties, — 

I. In reference to himself as an mdividual. 
n. In reference to his fellow-men as living in society. And 
III. In reference to Gtod as his Creator, Governor, and Judge. 

What the duties arising from these relations are, an Apostle IoJAl 
indicated in the text (Titus, ch. IL v. 12) which declares that ths 
grace of God teacheth that we should live soberly, righteously^ and 
godly y—Sdbriety denoting all those duties which we owe to our- 
selves ; Bighteousness, all those duties which are incumbent upon ns 
towards our fellow-men; and Oodliness, all those which are due 
directly to the Supreme Being.' This classification is simple and 
comprehensive, and in following it out, it will be seen that it will 
easily admit of our incorporating with it anything that may be 
convenient or useful in other classifications. ' 



> Leibnitz tells us that he wrote a smaU 
treatise for the education of a prince, in 
which, among other things, he advised that, 
while young, he should not be i)crmitt«d to 
torment or give pain to any living thing, 
lest he should contract a want of feeling 
for his fellow-men. And Mons. Jouflfroy, 
in the classification of human duties, allots 
a separate htod to the duties aiiaing (h>m 
the relation of man to the inferior animals, 
and to things inanimate. But these may 
very easily be included under the head of 
duties which man owes to himself, as 
charged with the preservation of his life, 
and the progress of his nature, and the 
lu^ypfness of his condition. 

'^—'^ <iMBlflcatlon is to be found 



in these words of Cicero (TVtfcuI. Queed. 
lib. i. cap. 26): "Haec (philoeoidiia) not 
primum ad illorum (deonim'^ cultom, 
delude ad Jus hominum, quod situm ebt 
in generis humani socictate, turn ad mo* 
destiam magnitudinemque animi erudivif 
Marcus Antoninus, too, has said (b. vilL 
27), " We bold three relations in which to 
acquit ourselves: first, to the Divine Source 
of all things ; second, to those among whom 
we live; and last, to ourselves.'' This 
classification is also to be found in the EuL 
It is written in one of their sacred books, 
called The l\mJda Nameht that " a Sikb 
should set his heart on God, on dbaiHj, 
and on parity." 
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With legaid to the oider in which the several divisions of Lumaii 
duty ahoald be illostrated, as all duty and all obligation have 
ultimately a refereooe to God ; and as the duties which we owe to 
oar neighbour and to ourselves derive an additional authority and 
n&ction from the religious principles and feelings, there mij^ht seem 
to be a propriety in giving the foremost place to those duties which 
aie due directly towards God. But, with a view to the professional 
iiiBtnictacm of the students attending the CUss of Moral Philosophy, 
H baa been found expedient to follow the order suggested by the 
vords of the Apostle, and to treat — 

L Of Individual Ethics; II. Of Social Ethics; and III. Of 
Natural Theology, or Theistic Ethics. 

According to this plan, ample oppcxtunity is afforded of illustrat- 
ing Practical Morality and Natural Jurisprudence, which belong 
peculiarly to a Course of Lectures on Moral Philosophy ; and which 
are not handled in any other Class of the curriculum through which 
professional students are appointed to pass. In so far as time will 
permit. Natural Theology, or, that knowledge of God and our duty 
to Him which the light of nature teaches, will also be treated. And 
although it should not be fully overtaken, less inconvenience will 
follow from this than from imperfectly treating the other divisions 
of Ethics; because, while these do not recur in the prescribed course 
of study, Natural Theology may, as forming a preparation and 
introduction to Revealed Theology, the crown and climax of all 
study. The private student of Moral Philosophy can take up the 
several divisions of human duty in the order which appears to him 
to be most natural and proper. 
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BOOK I. 

INDIVIDUAL ETHICS, OK DUTIES IN BEFEEENCE 

TO ONE'S SELF. 

% 

** Mens Sana in oorpore sano," — Juvenal. 



The notion of duty owing by man to himself appears at first sight 
to involve a contradiction (Kant, Mttaphys, ofEth,, book i. Introd.); 
although nothing is more common than the saying, '* I owe this to 
myself." When the party obliging and the party obliged .^re the 
same, the obliger having the power of dispensing with the obligation 
which he imposes, no duty would have place or be landing. But 
man being, by his nature, a law to himself— ^that is, a rational and 
responsible being—Conscience, the legislator, or promulgator of the 
law within him, in promulgating its own law, has always refa:«nGe 
to a law higher than its own, and carries man out of and above 
himself. This brings us to the true conclusion, that all duty is 
owing to God, whose nature and will are the foundations of all 
obligation. And, therefore, when we speak of some duties as owing 
to God, of some as owing to our fellow-men, and of others as owing 
to ourselves, the meaning is, not that in some of these duties we are 
under obligation to God, in others to our fellow-men, and in others 
to ourselves, but that, while all duty is founded on the nature and 
will of God, some duties are discharged with immediate reference to 
Him, others with immediate reference to our fellow-creatures, and 
others with reference to ourselves, as rational and responsible beings, 
diarged with the conservation and improvement of our nature. 

In reference to himself, the whole duty of man may be said to 
consist in promoting the improvement and perfecti<Hi of his nature 
and condition, and in thus attaining to happiness. Now, the im- 

'>vement of man's nature, and the advancement of man's happi- 
, "will !'«»'' ♦'^ *he Duties, — I. Of self-conservation ; IL Of Self- 

^ntrol or Self-government. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

OF SELF-GONSEBVATION. 

** Man," says Mens, de Bonald, *' is an intelligenoe served by organs." 
In other words, he consists of a soul and a body. Now, Kant has 
aald, " that a duty owed by man to his body (as the subject obliging) 
is incogitable." But the mind, as the subject obliging, can make it 
our duty to take care of the body. " The body," says Mons. Jouffroy 
^On the Distinction between Psychology and Physiology ^ p. 19), ^ is 
tile instrument without which we could not act on external objects, 
and without which most of our faculties could not be developed. 
"We could not advance towards the end of our being, if the body be 
^reak ot diseased. It is by the instrumentality of the body that we 
obtain those sensations by which the external world is made known 
to us — so that the good of the Ego is intimately connected with the 
Bound and healthy state of the body." The duties, therefore, incum- 
bent upon man in reference to himself have more immediate respect, 
in some cases, to the body, in others to the mind, (x partly to both. 
liOt us consider them in order. Now, the duties of Self-Conservation 
have reference primarily and directly to the body, but indirectly also 
to the mind ; and have for their end the continuance and progress of 
man as a living being. And, in reference to his existence as a living 
Iwing, man is bound — 

1. To preserve his life, and to avoid everything tending towards 
death. 
.2. To promote his health, and to avoid sickness and disease. 

3. To provide for his wealth ot outward well-being, and to avoid 
poverty and want. 



Section I. — Man is hound to Preserve his Life^ and to avoid every^ 

thing tending towards Death. 

This duty may be violated, partially by Sdf-mtitilation, or totally 
by 8elf-^murder» 

L With regard to Self-mutilation, it has been thought warrant- 
able when the purity and progress of the soul may be promoted by 
it ; and we read of some who have made themacWes Oivxawfi^i^ ^^x \2tk!6 



IXDIVIDUAL LTHiCS. 



EtntJ.! 



khiplam of h««iL. Orw;cn, out of the t«rly Cluislto I»^*^1 



„„ atlopWd Ihb oaurae. But do good aignnwuU''^* I 

of it cau Iw •Irawu from reasaii or from revelation. koA " . 

tQatioH ouinot bt deCendeii on the gtouudtif its teudencjWP^'j 
tho iirogrts* of the aoul to perfection, still loB cunitbs!'*" 
pnolbed for scifiah or sordid ends. In the history of Esaten 
wu ruuL that particuUr place* of trust could only b« filled b;' 
who lutd undergone mutilatioa. But this ia just an exsmpk - , 
view bi^ttin^ another, llie efftminat^ and luxurious imdW*'| 
Ui« Etuit ^vt' rise to jcalouxy, a&d jealousy gave risa to tbe pod) 
nltuded to, — a. practice humiliating and degrading to those ™ 
aal)milted to it, and hriogiug no security nor ooml'ort 
who eujoiiied it. 

llio sniue practice has also been resorted to in cases in which the 
Toioe has been thoo^bt to bo improved by it, and a, greater price pt 
kn ejceceising it. In such cases the mutilation is inflicted at a, 
early ^e, and not by the party liimself. It is a social sin; for U 
one can have a right to make gain of the limba or life of another. U 
faa8 been questioned, hoirever, wliether a man nmy itot voluntnrilf 
part with what belongs to iiis bodily frame, witi a view to proM« 
gain to himself or to do benefit to anothir — us by extmcting a tootl, 
or cutting off t^e hair, to accomniodate or adorn some other peisfflt- 
tinch things cannot be commended, but must rather be coodenmed. 
It is plain, however, that to part witii a diseased limb or memheruf 
the body nuiy sumutimcs be a necessary and poinful duty. "Imixi- 
dkabae vutnue eme reciileiidam, tiepan since™ trtihatur." 

2. If Setf-muiUiaitm is to be condemned, much more must Siiieiile 
or Self-murder be coQlrary to the duty which a man owts to 
himself. 

As a Kin against the Slate, which liaa a lis^ht to. the st^rvicfs of oil 
its members. Suicide has been discouraged and punished by the Is") 
of all nations. But the question here is, whether it is contrary to the 
duty which a man owes to himself, as charged with the conserratiui 
of his bodily life. It may be answered — 

(1.) 'Yhat Suicide is contrary to one of the strongest of our natural 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature.^ It extends beyond 
animal to alt ot^uized existence. The functions of vegetable life 
have the preservation and continuance of that life for their end. The 
g gjMlt havaji natuaJ daoenunent of the Ibod which ia ecm- 
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venient for them, and reject with anwarering firmneaB whatever 
would prove noxious. By a natand autipatby, they flee from their 
natural enemies, and avoid, with jealous caution, everything that 
threatens them with danger. They never siontaneously, it has been 
thought, do aujrthing to shorten or terminate tlicir existence.^ An<l 
in the case of human beings, it has been questioned whether Suicide 
takes place except under the influence of tempcoary insanity. The 
love of life appears as early and as strong in man as in the inferior 
finimnlg ; 80 that 8el/-murder is in the fullest sense of the word un- 
matural, contrary to the constitution of human nature, and contrary 
to the duty which the inheritor of that nature owes to himselfl 

(2.) Suicide is contrary to the end for which, and the condition 
under which, life is given. 

Man is not bcnm into this ili(»rtal life merely to eat and drink, and 

then lie down like the brutes which perish. He has a work to do, 

and a time in which to do it. The work \s great, the time is short, 

and he has no right to shorten it. This life is a warfare. In this 

warfare every man has his post or station, and he Ib not at liberty to 

desert it. He is bound by more than military oath to keep it. This 

view of human life was distinctly taken and strongly exhibited by 

the ancient moralists. Fjrthagoras is represented as saying (Cicero, 

De Senectute), ** That no one should depart from his station without 

the command of his general, that is God." Plato has said {PTicedo), 

** That in this life we are placed as in a garrison, from which we must 

not retire nor withdraw ourselves." Cicero {Somnium Scipicnis) has 

eloquently expanded the same sentiment. 

On the other hand, both the Cynic and Cyrenaic schools of philo- 
sophy furnished their disciples with reasons for the justification of 
Suicide, Hegesias, sumamed ILti<ri.6avaroSi or the death-persuader, 
wrote several books to prove the utter worthlessness and unprofitable- 
ness of life ; " and so powerful," says Professor Butler (^Lectures on 
Hist, of FhU,, vol. L p. 459), " was the melancholy rhetoric of this 
advocate of the grave, that an Egyptian king was obliged to pro- 
hibit the publication of his discourses." Some Jewish writers repre- 



1 The case of the viper, which, when 
Bommnded by flames, gradually retires to 
the omtre of the circle, and dies by its own 
sting, may be a case of unoonsclons mus- 
coIai contraction. The case of horses, 
tyrannized over by other horses, delibe* 
lately dashing out their brains against a 



tree— And the case of the squfrrel who 
dropped into the water to escaps f^om the 
persecution of other squirrels — may per- 
haps be accounted for without calling them 
acts of tuicide, (AIooaB, Fouer (ff Vie Soul 
over the Body, pp. 238, 239.) 
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sent the cases of Samson and of Sanl as excusable, or even justifiable. 
The later Stoics argued that a man was at liberty at any time to 
terminate his bodily life. Should his lot have been prosperous and 
happy, " yet if he had become weary of life^ and satisfied with the 
share which he had had in its enjoyments," he was at liberty, like s 
guest who had been filled, to rise from the well-furnished taUe 
which had been spread before him, and make room for others. On 
the other hand, should a man's lot in life be unhappy — should bii 
body be full of disease and pain, and his mind full of anxiety, sod 
no prospect of relief — ^why should he not terminate his sufferings Ij 
departing from a scene wherein he can no longer take pleasure--« 
one leaves a house which has been found to be incurably smoky and 
uncomfortable. But their reasoning on this head was at variaooe 
with their principle of living in conformity with the course of natqie 
and the arrangement of Providence ; and with the precept of Epictetns, 
who professed himself ready, under all circumstances, to say, ** I am 
in the station which Grod has assigned me." . Cicero, notwithstai^ding 
his condemnation of Suicide^ seems to have thought it excusable in 
the case of Gato, ** who left life rejoicing that he was furnished with 
a reason sufficient to justify his resigning it." Augustine has ex- 
pressed himself more guardedly : ** Hoc nan fecisset nisi victoriam 
Ccesaris impatientur tiUisset,^ The question remains. Should the 
success of CaBsar have so fretted him as to lead to such an act?' 

Seneca anticipated his condemnation to death by committing 
Suicide ; but he had previously obtained permission of the Emperor; 
thus giving a singular illustration of the fear of man, which bringeth 
a snare, and of the want of that fear of Grod, which tendeth unto 
life. 

Among the early Christians those persons who exposed themselves 
to death in their attempts to deface or demolish the idols of the 



* The drcnmstances attending it have 
been thrown into the form of a tragedy by 
Mr. Addison, who has given as much plau- 
sibility as they can well receive to the 
reasonings of Cato. But it became not a 
man of good sense and good taste thus to 
wipe the hideous wounds and to garnish 
the guilty sepulchre of a suicide. And he 
who bad substantially served the cause of 
piety and virtue by his other writings 
should have paused before he lent the 
graces of his diction to the proud sophisms 
of the Stoic, and gave to them the per- 
'"^^oeaoe and the carrency of a puY>Uc an^ \ 



popular representation. ** I would rather 
die by the wickedness of another than I7 
my own," was the resolution of one (Darius) 
whom the sages of Greece and Rtnne would 
have called a barbarian; but a resolution 
which displayed more true wisd(»n and 
courage than all the vain-glorious musiogs 
and studiod preparations of a Gato— a reso- 
lution which might have been more oofl- 
sistently embellished by the talents of a 
Christian author, and, if such things most 
be, more safely exhibited to the applause 
of a people calling themselves Christian. 
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heathem irere forbidden to be numbered among the martyrs. And 
ibe CircumediioneM^ who, out of a desire for martyrdom, would pro- 
voke others to kill them, or, being disappointed in that, would do so 
themadves^ were reckoned no better than madmen. 

Kant {Metaphys. cf Eth.^ 8vo., Edin. 1836, p. 261) puts the 
^nesticm, — ** Can we regard it as a crime on the part of our late great 
mooaich [Frederick II.], that he always bore about with him a 
poison, probably in order that if he should bo taken in war (which 
he always carried on in person) he might not bo compelled to accept 
Qonditions of ransom too burdensome to his country V** lie also puts 
tiie case of a patient feeling decided symptoms of hydrophobia, who 
declared that, as this complaint was incurable, he would destroy him* 
sel^ lest he should occasion some disaster to his fellow-men. It is 
Remanded if he was wrong. Arist., Eth,, lib. iii. cap. 7 ; lib, v. cap. 
11; Donne, Biathanatos, Lond. 1644; Adams, On Stlf-Murder^ 
Loiid« 1700; Madame de Stael, Beftexions sur le Suicide; llousscau. 
New Eldise ; Hermann, DittpttkUio de AutocJieira, 4to., Lips. 1809 ; 
Stoeadlin, Eisi, dea Opinions sur le Suicide^ 8vo., Goetting. 1824 ; 
Tissot, Manie du Suicide, 1840 ; Hume, Estays on Suicide and Im- 
morkdityy Lond. 1783; see Life by Barton, vol. ii. p. 13, 

Ar man is to refrain from all attempts to mutilate his bodily frame, 
or to terminate his bodily life, it follows that he ought to resist all 
bodily violence when offered by others. According to the law of 
nature, he has a right to defend himself against all such violence. 
In defending himself he may do bodily harm to others ; but ho is 
justifiable in doing so, when the harm to himself cannot otherwise 
be prevented. Even although he should take away the life of others 
in defending his own, he may be free from blame. But the circum- 
atances under which bodily violence may be offered and repelled, 
are so many and so various, that, in the progress of human society, 
they speedily come under the cognizance of positive law. And the 
rights and duties resulting will more properly be considered under 
the head of Social Ethics. 
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Skctios U. — Man, it boiaui to promote kit Iledlth, and lo see iial 
hit Body it maintained in a idutuj and vigorous State, loith dt iti 
energiet didy developed. " No man hattth (or ought lo hate) hii 
ovm fieult ; ^u( ttoardhelh and dieritheih it " (or ought to nourut 
aitd lo c/urit!t it). Ephea. v. 29. 

The »yiiig of PaBcal is too true, — " In trying to make themselves 
an^ls, men have mode of themeelvea bruits." !□ aiming nt U 
nnnaluial spirituality they have neglected or afflicted the bodj, 
Ascelicism is of two kinds — vii,, Ihi^fJogital ao& philoaophiixiL Thro- 
logioaJ asceticism proceeds upon the idea of expiation or atooemait; 
and, regarding the Deity as oSeuded and ready (o luinct puniahioeat, 
seeks to appease his auger by Toluntarily inflicting bodily [ain 
Philosophical asceticism seeks to free the anul from the serYitudeel 
the body and thedegroding influences of external nature, and tOTsis 
it to its true deetlnntion, by making it superior to the pleasures snd 
the pains of souse. StiD, imder almost every form of rellgloD ud 
philosophy, the great law of nature, that tie health of the bo^ 
must be cared for, has been acknowledged. The great attrition pio 
all over the East to meats and drinks and dirers washings had Qui 
in view. The public games and public botlis, among the Greda 
and Rom;ins. were intended to promote the liealth and vigoiu of tbl 
body. In the Christian religion, although the contrast betwefo 
the flesh and the spirit, and the duty of keeping the body under, and 
bringing it into subjection, are strongly insisted on, still there is at 
thing lo make us indifferent to the preservation of our health. Wleo 
the body is regarded as the abode and instrument of a mind, ft1^ 
nished with powers bo noble, and capable of aspirations so lofty, il 
demands, and is entitled tji, our greatest care. ITie prayer of flu 
Moralist of antiquity, that he might possess a sound mind in i 
healthy body — mene eana in corpore sano — comprehends all thai 
constitutes the perfection and happiness of man as a living being 
A state of health is in itself a state of enjoyment ; and it is ne«» 
sary as a condition to every other enjoyment So that man, with- 
out any higher motive than mere self-love, should he led to laki 
care of the health of that living body which has been committed t 
his chaise. 

But the health of the body is necessary to the soundness anc 
sirciigth of the mind. Ill health inay prevent that exercise au 
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discipLiiie which are neoesBaiy to the first development of the mental 
Realties. After they have received their due development, sicknosB 
and disease may impede and impair their nse. Ill health, when 
long-continued, incapacitates for the active discharge of the duties 
of life, and often h^ets a languor and listlessness which render us 
insensihle or indifferent to the claims of others. OocupiGd with 
oar own sufferings, we may hecome peevish and fretful — a hurden to 
ourselves and to all around. These effects, no doubt, may he, and 
ought to be, guarded against ; and ill health, when not occasioned by 
oar own fault or negligence, should be borne with patience and 
sesignation. But it is often difficult to do so ; and it is obviously the 
duty of all who would lead a virtuous and happy life to take all 
reasonable care of theit bodily health, as necessary to the strength 
and serenity of their mind, and to the active and cheerful perform- 
ance- of the part assigned to them in the business of life. 

The knowledge of the means most suitable to preserve or to restore 
the health of the body belongs to the physician, and is given under 
the head of Dietetics or Hygienics, Qymnagtics include such exer- 
eises as are calculated to give vigorous development to the bodily 
frame; while Callisthenics aim at making its movements easy and 
gracefuL Of these the moralist does not treat. But there is one 
thing connected with the care and management of the body which 
may be said to partake of the nature of a moral virtue — ^viz.. Clean* 
Uness. 

This is a duty to which we are prompted by our natural feelings, 
and is important, not only as contributing directly to the health 
and comfort of the body, but also to the strength and purity of the 
mind. Many diseases originate in a want of Cleanliness, and may 
be cored by attention to it. And it has been remarked that they 
who are careless about the clean and wholesome state of the body 
are not often distinguished by the purity or spirituality of their 
thoughts. Hence it is that attention to Cleanliness has often been 
conjoined with the observances of religion. This connection was 
strictly attended to under the Old Testament dispensation. And 
the words of the Apostle seem to intimate more than a merely local 
connection between having the heart sprinkled from cm evU consci^ 
enccy and the body vjashed with pure water. 

Another duty which may here be mentioned is Decency — meaning 
by the word, in this connection, an attention to modesty in t^ 
and depOTtment of the body. This duty has reference 1 
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natural feelings of shame, which lead ns to regard some parts and 
postures of the body as unseemly. These feelings are liable to be 
altered and modified, and what ia reckoned unseemly at one. time 
and in one place may not be reckoned so at another. But ereiy. 
wise and good man will guard against giving offence to the fedingi 
of others by any unseemly bodily demeanour or depcniinent It 
shows a want of good sense and of proper respect to one's sdf to 
do so. 

In relation to the duty of preserving and promoting health sodm 
cases of a casuistical kind have been put. ''He who inocolsfca 
himself for small-pox," says Eant (Meiaphys. of Eth,, 8vo.yEdiii. 
1836, p. 261), *' hazards his life on an uncertainty. Is such inoco- 
lation lawful ? " There can be no hesitation to answer this questioii 
in the afi&rmative. The question whether this or any other form of 
disease or sickness may be voluntarily contracted or encountered, with 
a view to the general improvement of health, demands a little more 
caution and consideration. The flames of a fever have sometimei 
burnt out some poison lurking in the blood. Seansickness, thoo^ 
not without danger to soihe, has proved beneficial to others. Then 
are cases for the decision of the physician. But the moralist must 
unequivocally condemn the advice, which is sometimes thought- 
lessly given, and as thoughtlessly taken, of having recourse to rioting 
and excess, to give a stimulus to a torpid stomach. Prompted 
by benevolence, Howard plunged into the unwholesomeness of the 
dungeon and the infection of the prison-house, and met, himself^ 
with the death which he wished to ward off from others. Florawe 
Nightingale nearly lost her own gentle life in tending the wounded 
and the dying.- But all are not capable of such heroic virtu^^ 
perhaps all are not called to exercise it. The education and ei^ 
rience of the physician make his professional visits to infected pboei 
less dangerous to him than to others. The minister of religion 
cannot, in every case, carry his consolations to the bedside of the 
sick and the dying with safety to himself. But the differences in ' 
bodily constitution and temperament, and in mental fortitude and 
firmness, are so great, that no positive or imperative rule can be laid 
down on this head, and every one must be left to his own sense of 
prudence and responsibility. 
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ION HI. — The duty of Self-c&nservation includes not merely the 
"enervation <f lAfe^ and the Promotion <f Health, but also the 
guiding (f the Means of enjoying both, by taking care of our 
alth or outward estate, 

. Johnson, in a letter to Boswell (Life of Johnson, 12mo. 1835, 
nii. p. 143), ** Resolve not to be poor. Whatever you have, 
I less. Poverty is a great enemy to human happiness : it cer- 
f destroys liberty ; and makes some virtues impracticable, and 
s extremely difficult." (See The RamUer, No. 202.) Wealth 
tempt to sensuality and self-indulgence ; but poverty also has 
mptations and evils. No wise nor good man can be insensible 
em. His sense or apprehension of them will not beget in him 
mdue love of wealth, nor prompt to any undue means of obtain- 
t. But it will lead him to secure, by diligent and honourable 
ion, a competent portion of the good things of this life. The 
, when deprived, through poverty, of necessary and suitable 
ishment and clothing, may languish and decay, or be assailed by 
Dttity and disease ; while the mind, filled with anxious and cov- 
ig cares, 'may become incapable of any good thought. With a 
• both to his virtue and his happiness, it is obviously the duty 
wise man to seek and to secure the means of living in a manner 
ible to his condition and circumstances. 

Teallh may come by inheritance, or it may be acquired by labour, 
thus give rise to the duties of Industry and Economy. When 
as to be acquired, this is to be done by devoting ourselves, 
I activity and zeal, to some fair and honourable calling, and thus 
dding things honest in the sight of all men. When wealth is 
ady in possession, it should be husbanded with care, and expended 
1 Economy, that poverty and its attendant evils may be averted 
a ourselves, and the wants of our poorer brethren supplied, in 
le measure, out of our abundance. 

^ese duties of Industry and Economy are, in some sense, and to 
le extent, incumbent upon all. It is common, indeed, to speak 
he industrial, and economical, and professional classes, in contra- 
tinction to those who are not compelled to labour for their daily 
aid, nor called on to exert their talents in any jxirticular depart- 
nt of art or science. But all are bound to avoid idleness, which 
the rust of the mind, and the occasion of vice ; and they who 

HOB. PH. u 
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wbBljrcoDBult for their own happiness, will find that it is mi* 
to be )«omuted and secured b^ fixing on some fair and boo 
punuit, and prceeciitiug it with activitj and diligence. 
mannfT, the duty of Economy is not to bo confined to tht« 
resourcM uro liraitod. Wailth and poverty ara tsrina al 
relative. What is wcaltii to oue man would be poverty to 
But, while all are under obligation to provide for the snppl; 
renwnable wants, it bccomw thoec who ore rich, as well 
who are rtckoned poor, to husband thf ir resources. So loni 
espenditure is suitable to their condition in life, and prt^ 
to their income, they cannot be blamed. But they have n< 
waste any surplus in extravagance or folly ; and, havinj 
theh own eomfort, they should seek nest, by Frugalitii 
7iomi/, to increase the comfort, and to better the condition 
around them, who havo been less fortunate in tLis refl| 
theniBelvea. For we are bound to look not merely to our on 
but every man also to the things of his ne^hbonr, 

Indiutry is opposed to indolence or idleness. Economy i 
to prodigality or piofuseness. Frugality is opposed to lusn 

Some sound remarks on the duty of preserving our bodi! 
and promoting our wealth or outward estate, may be found 
2)e Offieiit, lib. ii. cap. 24. On the Advantages arising froi 
honestly acquired, y. Gilbart, Lect. on Ancient Commei 
pp. 1C6-8. 



CHAPTER II. 



If the duties tinder the head of Self-conservation relate 
and directly, though not exclusively, to the bodily life, th 
come under this second head relate chiefly to the mind 
called by Lord Bacon Mental hushundry, or the Georgics ^ 
The mind, like the body, has powers and capacities ' 
native, and which are continually tending towards dev 
But this development mnybe retarded or promoted; and 
what we can to promote it, the duty of Self-culture may ' 
consist. The education which is given by ijarents and 
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^ teachers, may prepare for the discharge of this duty, but ough^ 
to supersede it. Man, as a rational and responsible being, must 
''^te himself. /And his education, in this view of it, docs not 
^*^te with childhood or youth, but only with his life. So long 
^ lives he should be learning how to do his duty better, and how 
^inpioye his opportunities more fully. The field of knowledge is 
^ and various, and the field of action is no less so. Ignorance 
to be dispelled and error avoided. Mistake and folly are to be 
Uded against What is true and good is to be sought after, and 
at is right and prudent is to be done. The intellect is to be en- 
itened and strengthened, the affections purified and elevated, and 
whole character brought under the cognizance and direction of 
son and Conscience, with a view to the discharge of duty and the 
yment of happiness. 

7I0N I. — 8df "Culture may he regarded as including the improve- 
ent of tlve Intellectual Powers, or the Powers conversant with 
hoivledge, 

ui has a natural desire of knowledge, and powers fitted to ac- 
\ it. He is surrounded with objects which stimulate his curiosity 
reward his research. These objects possess properties adapted to 
ature and condition — fitted to supply his wants and multiply 
jnjoynients. It is obviously, therefore, the duty of man to 
7ate those powers which have been given to him for the acqui- 
L of knowledge and the promotion of happiness. (Locke, On the 
luct (f the Understanding,) And the culture of the cognitive 
rrs should extend not merely to the Intellect and its operations, 
hich knowledge is acquired, but should include the improve- 
t of the Memory, by which knowledge is retained and recalled, 
rendered subservient to our future use. It is through Memory 
we obtain all the advantages of Experience. *^ It is thus we are 
led to appreciate dangers and the means of safety, — learn to 
and to hope according to probabilities, instead of being agitated 
le suggestions of an extravagant imagination. By experience we 
5 many opinions to the test, become assured of their validity, 
jtect their fallacy ; and, in our pursuit of other plans and other 
its, we are encoiuaged to proceed with more boldness on the one 
I, and wanied, on the other, into more caution, according to 
er results in cases that appeared to be similar." (Cogan, Ethic, 
i, <m Passio7is, p. 248.) 
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Skitios II, —Srlf-caituTe may be rrgardrd as influding the 
improvcnunt n/ the Fou-en of Taste. 

In ftdiiilion to liia bodily senses, which are the inleta gf so imm 
kiiowlclge, and wliich may be the sources of so much pleasure, iM 
Ilia onrtain inlcrual senses, or finer powers of perception, 1^ niB 
111' ia mwlc aware of what is heautifiil or sublime in the •naUt 
nnlure or tlic triumpfis of art. The germ of these powers ot( 
joeilies ia to be found in every human being, and none of thfl pWe 
nr MiBcities of our nature are more susceptible of cultiratim 
imptoTenient, or more capable of yielding pleasure. And this [ 
HUtc is open to all. The hardest and most laborious occapU 
cannot renik'r men insciusibte U> the beauties and snblimitiai 
tiMure. AH may wander by the bank of some murmuring etrdil 
or climb to the top of some rugged mountain, look round opoall 
grecuj earth bedecked with flowers, or look up to the bluo 
liMVcn beapungled with stars. Such contemplaljons are 
lauicd by a pleasure which ia not only pure in itself, but 
its purity to the mind which indulges them. And it ii 
lamented that the negligence of so many, more than their 
should prevent them from participating in this pleaaiu^ 1 
luiaptotiou between the wiirks of nnturo and the mind of mani 
olivioiialy designed as a source of human happiness ; and it il 
obviously the duty of all to cultivate those citpacities Ihun will 
this pleoanre results. 

With regard to the pleasure which ia derived from contempla^ 
the produclioua of the fine arts, all may cot have it equally in lb 
[lower to share. But it boa been remarked that, " From the diffnri 
of the sense of beauty in ancient Greece, and of the taste for ml 
in modern Ocmiany, wc Icam that the people at lai^ may pil 
i.r refined gratifications whicli liave hitherto been thongbl Ii 
irily restricted to a few." (Channing, On SeJ/-cuWurB, p^ 
maybe said, in reference to tiie jiieaaure derivable fifflil 
t, tiat, in order to the full and prapcr eujo)'ment of it, t 
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is required a preparation and expense which all cannot cncountiT ; 
but they who can have sources of exquisite delight opened up to 
them. Nor is this all. Somewhat of the purity and beauty which 
the mind contemplates is transfused into the mind itself, and tlit^ 
Outward conduct assumes a gracefulness' and propriety from fami- 
liarity with the models of all that is graceful or becoming. They 
who by profession, and they who by inclination, are devoted to the 
fine arts, should see that the cultivation of them is productive of its 
proper effect upon the cultivation of their mind in other resjxjcts, 
iod^upon their general demeanour and conduct. For man is bouml 
liot merely to acknowledge what is True and wliat is Ikjantiful, but 
Hiao what is Bight. And«- 



Section III. — Self-ciUture may he regarded as including the 
improvement of the Moral Sentiments, 

There is a moral Taste, a capacity of being affected by the con- 
templation of what is fair and becoming in moral conduct, which is 
tanewhat analogous to our sense of the Sublime and Beautiful in 
the works of nature and the productions of art. The pleasing 
admiration with which we contemplate deeds of stern integrity or 
.of generous kindness is somewhat the same in kind with that which 
ariBes from the exercise of our powers of Taste. And as a source of 
Ibappiness and enjoyment it may be well to cultivate this moral 
Sensibility. But it ought not to take the place, as Shaftesbury and 
Others would have it to do, of the Moral Faculty properly so called. 
TThis faculty, or combination of faculties, includes discerning or 
judging as well as feeling. Like our other faculties it is gradually 
fieveloped, and, in its development, it is very liable to be affected 
<Biid altered by various influences. Hence the necessity and import- 
ance of attending to the cultivation of this master faculty. Con- 
CKsience is in truth the great dispenser of happiness or misery to man. 
3f conscience be clear, and its commands obeyed, all is i)eace and 
serenity. If conscience be doubtful, or its dictates disregarded, there 



a « The attentive mind, 

^f this harmonious action on her powers, 
BefXNcnes herself harmonious: wont, so oft, 
In outward things, to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks, at home, 
To find a kindred ordo' ; to exert. 



Within herself, this elegance of love. 
Tills fair inspired delight : her temper'd 

powers 
Reflne at length, and every passion wears 
A cliaster, milder, more attractive mien ** 

AlUESI 
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it notliin^ Imt eotifiisioa and every evil work. It ie the daly, 
fefv, iif cvory mi« wid giiol man lo hare tis conscience so es 
H olenrly Iti dim-em between Right aail Wrong. All Idrr 
wtlh its di«tal«s and all stifling of iu feelings are carefuil; 
avoided; mid it i» lo be preseiTed void of offence both to"*an 
ud toward* God. for — 



SrtTWs IV, — Srlf-taiture may ie ivgarded ta iiiditding 
Improurment 0/ the Bdigious SentiJitenli. 
Conscience, when truly enlighteneil, in laying down the 
Right Bod Wrong, hoa reference to a law higher tliaii its on 
carries ns out of ourselves, and above ourselves, to Him who 
ronntain of all law and all rectitude ; and in- dcnng so it op 
a fresh eoorcc of eujoj-mcnt. Man never attains to the true 1 
of his nature till he risi^ to a Dense and ackuonledgnicnt r 
and chcrislics those sentiments of gratitude and reverence wh 
due from the creature to the Ureatca-. In lifting his thoiigiil 
things seen and temporal to those things which are unsee 
eternal — in linldng his weakness and iusuflSdency with tl 
feotlMi and fulness of the Infinite^ — in looking on himself as 
in the image of the Divine immortality, and as destined to shi 
more of the Divine goodness, — he Is filled with lofty and p 
anticipations, which shed serenity over his mind and ptirity 
conduct He who neglects to induce iu such contciuplatioi 
to cherish the sentiments which spring from them, neglects ; 
his duty and his happiness. 



Section V. — Foi'molion of Opinions. 

Our Opinions have a powerful and extensive influence uf 
conduct and happiness in life; aud the fcffmation of then: 
important part of self-culture.' 

Many of our Opinions are the result of early education, 
are accepted in deference to authority, while others are acq 
in through indolence, imitation, or example. But, whenevei 
experience or jjrenter knowledge shows any of them to be erp 
V& ahoiiid clismiss them, and sarreuder our judgment to tatac 
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Y10WS. For it is only in so far as we form a fair estimate of oiir 
nature and condition, that our conduct can be virtuou-s ur oiur life 
happy. It is equally important tliat we sbuuld form right Opinions 
of those around us iu the world, that we may <j:ive thcin crixlit fur 
the good qualities which they possess, and cherish towards tliem the 
esteem which they deserve. To think that all luunan actions are 
prompted by selfishness, that benevolence is never disinterested, nor 
gratitude sincere, are Opinions which cannot promote the }iap])incss 
of those who hold them ; and a wise and good man will Ix) on his 
guard against the hollow reasonings and delusive api)earances which 
may be urged in support of them. To look uix)n this world as a 
scene of moral confusion and disorder, where vice is exalted and 
virtue depressed, is to take the exception for the rule, and to give 
way to views which fret and vex. And, theref(jre, he who wisely 
consults his happiness will be careful to form correct views of this 
life, and of the laws according to which it is governed. Trusting in 
the wisdom and goodness of Providence, he will seek and find his 
happiness in discharging the duties of the station which has been 
assigned to him, in bearing up under its difficulties and improving 
its advantages, in preserving the peace of his mind and the appro- 
bation of his conscience, and in cherishing a stedfast faith in the 
government of God, and a cheerful acquiescence in all its arrange- 
Uients. (Reid, Act, Fow,, Essay iii. pt. 2, ch. 8; Essays on the 
^ormcUion and PubUcaiion of Opinions, Loud. 1821). 



Section VI. — Of the Formation of Habits, 

It has been strikingly said by Paley, that " the art in which the 
Secret of human happiness in a great measure consists, is to set the 
habits in such a manner that every change may be a change for 
tjie better." Unfortunately, however, many of our Habits are con- 
tracted in early years, and acquire such a power over us that they 
have been called a " second nature." But although inveterate, they 
knay be counteracted and overcome ; and every wise and good man 
"Will endeavour to do so, in so far as he sees them to be vicious or 

uraong. 

With regard to the formation of Habits in more mature years, the 
■tnftxim of Pythagoras was — " Choose that course of action which is 
T)est, and custom will render it agreeable." All, therefore, who have 
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U Id thrir powg' to choo«e Ibeir palh or professioD in \ik, i 
cknoMthftl which is erjKMcd to fewest tt'mplations, and !ilul} 
jcuductivc (if Ihc greAtest itd vantage's. Aoy inconvenieaccs 
najrallenil itnillgradusUj lessen, and it ivill come td bepera 
in with incrauin; talialaction. And all nho at any tine have a 
thanseU'r* U> do what is wnuig should he on their pi^, 1^ 
Rpetitioii of the act, the; briag themselree under the power 
rril Ibhil, but *hould stud; TStbcr to rcciik this power in 
t^ vinue, 90 thai the practice of it may h«come eaaj, and the 
of it bcnefidal and hftppj. 



CHAFTER HI. 



** Anifnnm ngt, qoi nid pnTEt 
laipn^l." 

MccH of what may be said of Self~cimtrd or Sdf-gover-amfai' 
to the cardindl duty of Tempffance. This tenn has sometini' 
employed, ia a lai^e sense, to deaot« that mediocrity or md 
in which, according to aome ancient philosophers, all virtue c 
In the New Testament Scriptures the word which is translatt 
perance is fyicpaTtia, " power over one's self," and comj«he 
whole of Self-government. So that under this head may be ii 
all those duties incumbent upon man regarded as an ind: 
which consist in restraining and regulating the active powi 
propenaties of his nature. 

The end or aim of these duties is not to eradicate or extirp 
to check or prune ; not to obliterate any of the powers and 
aities of out nature, but to regulate and govern them — in ke 
and all of them iu due subordination and order, and to mat 
as they were intended to be, the useful stimulants to activ 
improvement, and our guides and directors to those pleasure 
have, be^ provided for us, and of which it may be consiste 
innocence and virtue to taste. 
. The duty of Self-amtroi may be viewed — 
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Section L — In re/trenee to our Natural AppHUeM, 

These are oommoiily ledLoned to be three — y\z^ Uuugtr^ Thirtt^ 
kL the Appetite of Sex, 

HtmgeTy or the appetite for food, has been given £or the purpMe of 
aming us to take, in due season and in due measure, the aliment 
hich is necessary to sustain our bodily frame in health and ri^rour. 
he pleasure which attoids it diminishes or disappears when the 
)petite has received its natural gratification, and therefore is not 
• he sought for its own sake, or rested in as an ultimate end ; but 
chiefly to he enjoyed in subservience to the purpose for which the 
)petite was implanted. 

The vices to which the indulgence of this appetite may kad are 
hUtony and Ltixurioutneu. 

Gluttony is intemperance as to the quantity of food« It is a vice 
hich is not more injurious to the bodily health than it is hurtful 
» the vigour and clearness of the mind. It reduces those who give 
ay to it lower than the inferior •nimal»^ who are seldom oppressed 

overpowered by the gratification of their natural appetites. It 
eakens the body, enfeeUes the mind, and reivlers those who indulge 
. it the slaves of the lowest part of their nature, incapable of any 
merous aspiration or of any active and manly exertion, and the 
ctims, very often, of a premature and unpitied death. 
Luxurioumess is excessive delicacy as to the kind or quality of our 
od. In 80 ^ur as one kind of food may be more agreeable than 
lot^er, there can be no evil in preferring it. But to train and 
.ucate the senses so as to form strange and unnatural tastes — to 
lend much time and money in devising and procuring new articles 
' food and new modes of administering them — is altogether un- 
orthy of a rational and immortal being. The plainest food is often 
.ten with a reUsh whidi the most costly and euriously prepared 
ands cannot give. The bread of the labouring man is sweet, while 
te banquet of the idle and luxurious is flat and insipid. Nature 
sure to avenge the wrongs which are offered to her» The weari- 
iSB and disgust which come to wait upon those who have run to 
[cess in riotous living are much worse to bear than the cravings 
' hunger or the uneasiness of appetite not fully a^)eased. The 
ate to which, all should aspire, and to which generally i 
1 may eanly attain, is, that they maybe able to live in 
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to their ccsidition, and to do ao with all moderation nod 



r total iibitinenoe from fixid for a time, is a |ifaMioe 
whicih haa prevailed in all ^es and among all natiouii. It \i plun, 
however, that, sepnrate from the motivea which may lead to it, el 
Hie eStcU whicli may follow from it, there can be no viitoe in 
tncrely ntwlAiDing from food. Our duty nud our liappineBa an \t 
be foimd, not in ntnuiDg counter to our natural appetites, Init ii 
reatninbig and |>overniDg them — -in seeing that they aoenn tti 
enda for which tliey were giren, and that they do not intofol 
with ends whicli are Jiigher and nobler. There may be parliciilw 
MsnoB or oircamatanccB in which Fatting may be thought becoouTC 
and imipcr. There may be particular constitutions of body a Ol 
mind, ot of both, to which it may be useful. But the duty tcvbiok 
we are called in reference to the npjx'titi' ibr food, is that ofmodat- 
tioR, and not of abstinence. It may lie a counsel of jmidenc^ occt- 
iROnally to abstain altogether from food ; but it is tho law of ri;M 
reason to bo at »11 times temperate and thankful in the use of it. 

Thirtt is another of o\u' natural appetites which requires to b» 
euDtroUed and governed. It baa been noticed that, in almost all 
eountriea, the means which are employed for quenching Third iw 
means which lead to intoxication. And this is a circunotancu 
which renders the eierciso of SelJ-rmitrd peculiarly nceesauj i" 
reference to tlie grulilicntion of this appetite. To remove the unccsj 
sensation of Thirst Is lawful and right ; but it is wrong, in doing K 
to supei^add tho delirium of intoxicjition. INo vice can be mwti 
which is more [iroductiTe of misery to man than driinitenQeo. !( 
itiina the health, wastes the substance, and shortens the life. 1> 
alienates friemds, raises up enemies, acatters discord and sbife, ^ 
surrounds its deluded victims with utter wret^hedneag. Nor are tht 
intemperate themseivea the only sufl'ercra. Their lamily and frienJf 
are often deeply involved in the calamily and ruiu which flow from 
their vice. Their companions and associates are often led astray bj 
their example ; and when the intemperate pause in their mad eaWii 
and survey the ruin ivhich they havu drawn arouud them, they finil 
that it extends far beyond their own wretched bosoms, and include 
those, perhaps, to whom they should have been a protection and an 
pxumpie, or atri'tchea to their whole neigh bom'hood, of which they 
liave become the pestilence and curse. . 

Food and drink should be t^en to refresh and invigorate uaturr, 
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not to oppceBB or orerpower it ; and the rule of Self-ffovemment in 
reference to these appetites is, that wo should feel ourselves more 
ready for the discharge of any duty, after they have been gratified, 
than we were before. 

Somewhat similar to the question as to Fastintj is tlic question as 
to the duty of abstaining from the use of intoxicating liquors. It is 
a question on which every one must use his own discretion. Great 
though the duty be which we owe to our brother, that duty can 
demand nothing inconsistent with duty to ourselves. It cannot, 
therefore, be imperatively required of us altogether to abstain from 
things which it is lawful and right to take in due measure, merely 
because others go wrong in the use of them. Our neighbour has no 
fight to expect or call for such a sacriBce of our natural liberty, or 
soeh an abridgment of our reasonable comfort, at our hands. That 
Ive may voluntarily make such a sacrifice depends upon the prospect 
of l^e advantage to result from it. If it cost us little or no effort, 
Kod occasion no harm or inconvenience to ourselves, while at the 
same time it may have the effect of rousiug the careless or reclaiming 
the vicious, then it may not only be lawful but right for us alto- 
gether to refrain from the use of those things which are so commonly 
taken to excess. On the other hand, if our health is to be injured 
or threatened, if our comfort is to be diminished, and sickness and 
querulousness to lensue, or even if our ordinary habits of sober grati- 
fication, and the general tenor and usefulness of a temperate life, are 
to be broken in upon, we are imder no obligation to abstinence. 
On the contrary, we are bound to consult our health and happiness 
and general usefulness, by the sober and temperate use of those 
gratifications which God, in his great goodness, has provided for us. 

The Appetite of Sex, when duly governed, gives rise to the 
virtues of Chastity and Cantmence, and, when unduly indulged, to 
the vices of Incontinence and Licentiousness. 

The duty of Self -control in reference to this appetite is much more 
extensive and important than it is generally thought to be. IL 
extends to the regulation of the heart, and checks and excludes 
every impure feeling or imagination — to the government of the 
tongue, and forbids all loose and licentious conversation, as well 
as to all outward and actual violations of the rules of Continence 
and Chastity. 

The arguments in favouT of >S!eJ/-coiifcrol m iftteevi'Si^ \o*C»Li\^ njk^^ 
mr other appetites are, it is the will of ticA^. Vk'^ ^voXa^ft c>i x^»ws^ 
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tW hai^nea* of oat otOm, and tLe Tirtiie of onr coudition, to be 
iMiiiKnif in all ibii^B. And thcce ia uo species oi intcmpenmoe 
wlikti i* aujn liuTtfn.1 in iu caias«iuences than excess in retonca 
t» this ■{>p«til«. They who gjve waj to it surrender thcmsclrea to 
k ibierf the most tyruioical uid d^rnding. They min the puii^ 
ami the peaoe of their nucd, waste their health and suhstance, md 
ezptwe thenuelrea to contempt &nd iufnniy. They gradualiy lets- 
all rf^anl (or ererything good nnd repulAble, and cnist themselTCi 
4>r(r wjlh a leprosy of iniqnity, nhich lendets them unfit And unmb 
tor any society but that <^ those whom they have rendered vA(^ 
and worthless as themselves. 

When trtatiag peycliologically cif4l??<'>'^ (Tart I.), it was ni 
that then are seversil bodily tendencies which rt'semble our nppetilcft 
They eiiginate in a slate of body, Btid are iicoompanied by an □ 
aetuatioo, wliioh prompts instinctively to what is to remove them is 
a time. Such arei, a tendeucy to activity, which is manifested bj ' 
the young of all animals, a tendency to rest after fatigue, a tendency l| 
to Bleep after long waking, and a tendency to seek wurmth inil 
shelter. The gratification of these tendencies, like the gratifinticn 
of the natural appetites, is necessary to the preservation of lita wd 1 
the promotion of health. In illnsliating them we would be led to ! 
■bow the salutary and restorative influences of air, exercise, iiA J 
sleep. Bnt such illustration would partake more of a physiologiol 
than a psychological character. As to the ethical view of ike 
mstlcr, it may be sufficient to remark, that the duty of Self-tmtni, 
which we have illustrated in reference to our appetites, extends la 
the gratification of these natiural tendencies and the supply of thesi 
iiatiind wants, and that there is the same room and the same reasm 
for moderation in reference to them. When they are loo much 
yielded to they may give rise to the vices of Sestkssness on the one 
hand, and Indohnce on the other. And it is the duty of a ^ 
and good man to guard against both. 

The duty of Sel/-amlrot may be viewed — 



Section II. — /» refennce to our Desiru and Passiwu. 

Scime of our Dmires manifest themselves as primary and natur»l 

tcndenoiea, carrying us to particular ends or ohjccta, between which 

d. RUF nature there is an original suitableness or adaptation. Othen 

le of experience, towards objects which 
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have been found to be a^preeable or useful, and thus come to be 
desired. In reference to both classes there is room for ^Jf -control. 
If we have certain natural tendencies carrying us toward ]>articular 
, ends or objects, then it becomes us to see that those tendencies are 
not too much yielded to, and allowed to draw us away from things 
that may be more important. And watchfulness in this matter is the 
more necessary, because our Dtnres gives us no waminp;, as our appe- 
tites do, when the natural boundary of indulgence has been iiassi'd. 
They do not abate by the attainment of their objects, but " grow by 
what they feed on ;** and Desires which in themselves arc natural^ 
and in some nleasure allowable, assume a secondary or excessive 
fc»nn, and give birth to new Desires, which it may be neither natural 
iLQfc right to cherish. 

It might be interesting and useful to take up in succession the 
several Desires and Passions of which we are susceptible, and to lay 
down the rules and restraints which, in the exercise of Self-control^ 
should be imposed on each and all of them. A more general view 
must suffice. 

Among, the chief objects of human desire and human pursuit are — 
Honour, Wealth, and Pleasure. 

It is natural and right to desire the approbation and esteem of 
others, and to seek those marks of distinction and Honour to which 
they lead. But the honours and applause of the world may be 
valued too highly, and sought too eagerly. And the duty of Self-' 
control, in respect of these, will guard against valuing them too 
highly, and seeking them too eagerly — against being overjoyed by the 
attainment of them, or too much cast down by the loss of them. 

Wealth is a fair and laudable object of desire and activity. It is 
a desire, however, which is very ready to grow by the acquisition 
of its object. And when the desire becomes excessive, the true use 
and value of the object, as a means of doing good, is lost sight of, 
and the mere possession of it rested in as an ultimate end. The loss 
of it is regarded as the greatest of all calamities, and is followed by 
the deepest dejection and misery. The office of Self-control is to 
restrain the inordinate love of Wealth, and moderate the anxious and 
excessive pursuit of it — to check the being too much elated by the 
acquisition of it, or unreasonably depressed by the loss of it. 

It is lawful and right moderately to taste those Pleasures which 
gratify the innocent sensibilities of our natwie, mA \jeai^\^\^ V^ 
join in those rational amusements which aeivei \.o T^c^\i\\» *Ocka\s 
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aflOT girni; picrtioii, and to prepore it for future activity. As sleep is 
iiocesaary to refresh the powers of the body, so relaxation andflmuw- 
mciit are useful in restoriug the euergies of the mind; aai the 
Scripture bath said that there is a time to dance and a time to sing. 
But there is great risk of running to eicesa in these thuiga, iuid 
wnking into idleness and frivolity, or something worse. The office of 
Self-control is to guard against the gradual tnorcochments of s iova 
of PUemra and amnsemenlB, which, though not positively vsm„ 
may come to absorb the whole heart and iwnsumQ the whole time, . 
rendering us insensible to our proper duties, and at length incapabb | 
of discharging tliem. 

The duty of Self-canlrol might be further iUustrated as 
ift the regulation of Iho AffeftUnis and Feelings. But as the Apu- 
turns, whether benevolent or malevolent, such aa gratitude »ri 
resentment, compassion and friendship, have reference to oiu: fellow- 
creatures, what may be aaid as to the rtgiilation and oorenunaitoJ 
tiiem comes more properly under the head of Social Ethics. M , 
. there is still one very important topic, belonging to the head of 
Individaai Ethics, which demands our attention. We have seen 
how the duty of Self-eoutrd may be manifested in reference to (W 
natural appetites, and our natuml desires and passions — the -riitiw 
which are called forth in resisting the Holicitatioua of sense and to 
incitements to pleasure, and the vices which spring from senauslitr 
and self-indulgence. But in the conduct of life we anj called oo not 
merely to resist temptation, but also to encounter danger and diffi- 
culty and to overcome pain and evil, or properly to bear them whc 
they cannot be overoome. Wo have now therefore lo consider lis 
duty of Srlf-contrdl— 



Sbctios III.— 7n reference to the Trials and Hardships if life. 

Much of what has been said of Self-gotiemmad as manifested in 
reference to our natural appetites and desires belongs to the cardinol 
virtue of Temperance — tlic ofEce of which is to strengthen the mini 
against the enticements of pleasure and f hbse things agreeable to our 
nature, by which we may be drawn into excess and vice. Much of 
what is now to be said of tklf-govemment as manifested in referenco 
tn the trials and bardsliips of life comes under the cardinal virtue of 
'— the oDice of which is to sustain and confirm the mind in 
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idherii^ to what is right, in opposition to pain and difSculty. Tem- 
perance regnlates our desires and indulgences; Fortitude restrains 
yar fears and sustains our weakness. It is necessary to tlie attain- 
ment and maintenance of all the virtues. The path of duty is 
BDOompassed with hardshijjs, and he who walks in it must be pre- 
pared to encounter them. Hence said Cicero — " Nemo Justus esse 
potesty qui mortem, qui ddorem, qui exilium, qui eyestatcm timetJ" 

Fortitude has been distinguished into Active and I^assive, accord- 
ing as the evils against which it is directed are to be encountered and 
averoome, or endured and submitted to. This is nearly equivalent 
to the distinction between Magnanimity and Equanimity — two 
virtues much insisted on by the ancient ethical writers. 
' ** Magnanimity is a certain greatness of mind which raises a man 
above the influeuce of the good or evil things of this world, so that he 
does not think the one necessary to make him happy, nor leave it in 
the power of the other to make him miserable." An animated de« 
icription is given of it by Cicero, De Officiis, lib. i, cap. 20. It is not 
ao properly a single virtue, as a state or disposition of mind from which 
Fortitude and other virtues may spring. It includes a superiority to 
the fear of danger and also to the fear of reproach. Fabius Maximus, 
irtio showed himsalf superior to both, is given as an example of 
Magnanimity, 

Equanimity denotes an even, uniform temper of mind, amidst all 
the changes of life. One of this temper is not fawning and servile 
"when poor and dependent, nor haughty and overbearing when rich 
wmI powerful — ^but kind and respectful in both conditions. Such 
y^A the character of him of whom Horace said — 

" Omuia Aiistippum decuit, color, et status, et res." 
<* All parts aud fortunes he alike became." 

Great commendation is bestowed on Equanimity by Cicero, De 
Qfficiisy lib. i. cap. 26. In popular language, Magnanimity is em- 
ployed to denote greatness of spirit in encountering and overcoming 
langer and difliculty, and so corresponds in signification to Active 
Fortitude ; while Equanimity imports the suitable bearing of adver- 
iity, and so is equivalent in meaning to Passive Fortitude, 

Actios Fortitude comprehends Resclwtion or Constancy, and Intre- 
fidity or Courage, 

Besoiution or Constancy is that steadiness with which a good man 
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rct^ociU bis duty as binding And important, and the fimmess with 
which he adheres to it, althougk lie knows the cakmitisti whiclilhg 
(lerfbniMUCc of it qiaj bring npoa him. The example of Oonslany 
which the au<^eDt ethical nriters delighted to give, nns tlist of 
ReguloB, who dissuaded the Romans Cram exchanging prisoners wili 
the Carthogenians, although he knew that by doing so ho was U 
meet with a cruel death. 

Intrepidity or Courage is firnmeBs aud presence of mind in da 
midst of danger. Resolution or Coimtancy is manifested under evil 
Irom which no escape can be hoped for, and implies a steady adlw- 
renee to duty oven when the consequeoces are foreseen to be fttil; 
whereas Jnlrcpidily or Courage is manifested in the midst of ilangw 
which may be overcome, and implies that command or compMUteoC . 
mind which can adopt moans of escape. The addior who remaiot : 
firm at hia post, when he knows that a mine is to be spnmg undu ' 
his feet, manifi'SU Resolittibn w Conaiancy; while he who falls into 
au ambuscade, nod retains that prosonco of mind which enables him 
to adopt means of escape, manifests Intrepidity or Courage, 

The vices which are opposed to Besoluiioit or Conaiaticjf, and Id 
Iftrtpidily or Courage, aie,'Irresolalion or Jneonslancy, by whicli i 
man is easily diverted from the path of duty on the appearance rf j 
dai^ec or difficulty; and Coiaardiee or FeaTfidnesM, by which 1»b 
deprived of all self-possoBsion, and shrinks from things which he ' 
ought to encounter and overcome. The extreme of JnirepiditytK 
Courage is Rasknem, which rushes upon danger and difficult; vks 
they do not inteiferd with the discharge of any duty. ScBofnlM , 
or Constmtey, when carried to an extreme, may degenerate into W" 
slinaey, But as the course in which Eesolulioa urges us to pa- 
severe is presumed to be a virtuoua course, we can only he said M 
adhere to it too constantly when it is seen that a higher dutywiU 
he violated hy our doing so. This, however, is very seldom llw 

The manifestations of Passive ^^oriiizu^ may all be included nidet 
Fatiaiee. 

flumife'iy isa temper ofmind which makes us slow in taking (&iw 
at any slight or disrespect which may be shown fo us. Meekntu St" 
ables us to bear, with composure, wrong and injury. But both nuf 
be included under the general term Patience, which denotes the csln 
endurance of the evils to which wo are liable. So long as any pnnicti 
tf.actwely to-employ the mew 
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of aooomplishiiig it But when hope of deliverance is altogether sliut 
cot, then it becomes us patiently to submit to the evil which has 
come upon us. 

Arguments in favour of the exercise of Patience arc derived from 
the fjEiding and inconstant nature of all worldly aflviuitages — from 
the insufficiency of them to constitute true or complete happiness — 
from the desirableness of having our minds under all circumstances 
tranquil and at ease — and from the misery and miprofitableness of 
fietfulness and murmuring. But the great argument in favour of the 
exercise of this virtue is derived from the fact, that the ^lains and 
evils- to which we are here exposed form part of the moral govern - 
nent of God — that they are not designed unnecessarily to grieve or 
afflict us ; but that they are intended and calculated to improve our 
xiature and advance our happiness, and that it is at once our duty 
and our interest calmly and patiently to submit to them. 

The vices to be guarded against under this head are Discontentment ^ 
Murmuring^ Fretftdness^ Feetmliness, and Impatience, In guarding 
against these, there is much room for the exercise of Self-conti'd, 
'which may thus be viewed — 



Section IV. — In reference to the Temper. 

** I have iilways prefeiTcd Cheerfulness to Mirth. Tiie latter I consider as 
an act, the former as a habit of the mind. Mirth is short and transient, 
cheeifulness iixed and permanent. Tha<e are often raised into the greatest 
trsnspnrts of mirth who are subject to the greatest depression of melancholy : 
on the conti-aiy, cheerfulness, though it does not give the mind such an 
exquisite gladness, prevents us from falUng into any depths of sorrow. Mirth 
is like a flash of lightning that bi'eaks ttirough a gloom of cloudst, and glitters 
for a moment; cheeifulness keeps up a kind of daylight iu the mind, aud tills 
it with a steady aud pei-petual serenity." — Addison, Spectator, p. 381. 

In some remarks which he makes on the influence of the Temper 
on Happiness, Mr. Stewart (Act. Paw., book iv. ch. 4, sect. 3) usls 
the word Temper^ " to denote the habitual state of a man's mind in 
point of irascibility; or, in other words, to mark the liabitual predo- 
minance of the benevolent or malevdtnt affections in his intercourse 
with his fellow-creatures." It is here used to denote the prevailing 
tone or turn of a man's mind, not so much in reference to his inter- 
course with his fellow-creatures, as in reference to his individual 
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character and his condition or lot in life. '^The balance of onr 
animal principles (that is, of the desires, and afifeotiona, and passions), 
" I think," says Dr. Reid (Act, Pow,, Essay iii. pt. ii. ch. 8), "con- 
stitutes what we call a man's natural temper ; which may be good 
or bad, without r^ard to his virtue." In the proper government of 
the Temper, whether it be naturally good or bad, there is a wide 
field for the practice of virtue and the promotion of happiness. 

The causes which affect or alter the Temper are chiefly the follow- 
ing — viz., Prosperity or Adversity^ Health or Sicknesa, 
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SOCIAL ETHICS. 



*' Philosophy consists not ' 
In tavj schemes or idle speculations : 
The rule and conduct of all social life 
Is her great province." — Thomson, Coriokmus, 



The duties which respect our fellow-croatures are commonly treated 
of imder the two great heads. of Justice and Benevolence, In adopt- 
ing this division, let it be understood that acts of Justice should be 
done with a feeling of Benevolence or good-will towards those who 
are the objects of them, and that what we call acts of Benevolence 
are in truth acts of Justice — they are due to our fellow-creatures in 
the circumstances in which they are placed — they are due to our 
own social and rational nature — and they are in accordance* with 
the arrangements of Providence and the will of God. When we 
call the one class duties of Justice and the other class duties of 
Benevolence^ it is not meant that the ethical obligation to discharge 
the one is stronger than the ethical obligation to discharge the other. 
Both have their foundation in our moral nature and in our social 
condition, and, in the eye of the moralist, both are equally binding. 

Mr. Hume says that ^^Benevolence is a natural virtue, while 
Justice is an artificial or conventional virtue." He confines the 
term natural to those virtues to which we are prompted by certain 
feelings and affections belonging to our constitution, which give 
strength and efficacy to the moral sentiments from which IJhey 
derive their obligation. Thus, there are various affections and feel- 
ings in our nature which concur with our moral faculty in impelling 
us to kindness and compassion ; but none, "he WiVC^^'Oc^X. <i«c»ss»QS. 
vitb that faculty in impeRing us to Jitstice v ^^^ai^ \ienRfc V^ ^^x^^ 
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call the one natuml and the other artificial. It may, however, fairly 
he douhted whether a sense of Justice is not as natural ^ to man as 
a feeling of kindness or compassion. Ko sooner are we capable of 
framing the notion of what is just than we feel our ohligation to 
do it. We are uneasy so long as it is not done, just as we are uneasy 
80 long as distress is not relieved. The duty of doing justly is 
founded in our nature as deeply as the duty of showing mercy. 
They are hoth natural, and they are both binding. (See Reid, Ad, 
Pow,^ Essay v. ch. 5 ; Stewart, PhU. (^ Act. and Mor, Pow., book 
iv. ch. 2.) 

But many of the duties of strict Justice are enforced by positive 
or civil law, while those of Benevolence are not. A man can be 
compelled to pay his debts, but not to give alms. And this is one 
of the points of difference between Morality and Jurisprudence. 
Both rest upon the great law of right ^d wrong, as made known 
by the light of nature. Morality enjoins us to do what is rights 
because it is right. Jurisprudence enjoins us to give to others their 
rightf with ultimate reference, no doubt, to the truth made known 
to us by the light of nature, th^t we are morally bound to do So; 
but appealing more directly to the fact, that our doing so can be 
demanded by our neighbour, and that his demand will be enforced 
by the authority of positive law. This difference is sometimes ex- 
pressed by saying that what is enjoined by Jurisprudence is of petfed 
ohligation^ and what is enjoined only by Morality is of imperfed 
ligation. But these phrases are objectionable, in so far as they 
tend to represent the obligations of Morality as inferior to those of 
Jurisprudence ; whereas the latter rest upon the former, and the law 
of nations derives its binding force from the law of nature. The 
true ground of difference is that duties of the one class are deter* 
minate, and admit of being enjoined by positive law; whereaa 
duties of the other class are indeterminate, and cannot well he 
enjoined by positive law. 

The difference between Morality and Jurisprudence, as to extent 
of range, has been illustrated by the difference between the word 
Right, when used as an adjective, and when used as a substantive. 
(Whewell, Elements of Morality, No. 84.) The sphere of Morality 
is wider than that of Jurisprudence — the former embracing all that 
is right, the latter only particular rights realized or vested in par- 

' * Kofl ad Jugtitiam esse natoa, nw^ue o\»vDiHQfc, wA xiatevx** <»sDs^i^?a^!Qiisi ^ssi^ ^"-.^ 
CiCEBo, bt Ltgg. Ub. i § 10. 
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ticular persons. Jurittprudenee oomprehends not even the whole of 
social duty, but o^ly those parts of it which have been made the 
subject of positive institution. It will be proper, therefore, to con- 
sider the Social Ethics under the two heads of Justice and liene^ 
volence. But in treating of the former, it may be well to take 
advantage of such terms and distinctions as have been introduced by 
Jurists, as a help towards a more clear and precise delineation 
of the duties comprehended under it. (Ueid, Act, Pow., P^ssayv. 
ch. 3.) And, if the duties of Benevolence be first treated of, we 
shall then have done with the purely ethical part. What remains 
under this head will partake partly of the moral and partly of the 
jural ; for all the duties of strict Justice can be enforced less or mure 
by the authority of positive law. 



Part I. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

The first great social duty is to acknowledge the natural equality 
of men. Aristotle argued (^Pol., lib. i.) that some were bom to be 
masters and others to be slaves ; and that the Greeks were destined 
to rule other nations. The Romans called those who were beyond 
the limits of the empire barbarians, and regarded them with indif- 
ference. The Jews confined their Benevolence to the descendants of 
Abraham. But Christians are commanded (1 Pet. ii. 17) to Honour 
all men, — to respect human nature, and the rights of that nature in 
the persons of all who share it. The law of Benevolence, or brotherly 

. love, is universal, and knows no limiits but those of the race for 
whose benefit it was established. The various relations of human 
life may modify, but ought never to confine it ; and while we are 
duly attentive to the stronger claims of intimate connection, as the 
waves on the bosom of the waters spread wider and wider, so we are 
to extend our regards beyond the distinctions of friendship, of family, 
and of country, and grasp in one benevolent embraoa tha \i\!LVt<»Kfc. 
of human beings, God h&th made of one \Aoo^ ?i\\ x^\X.wv% qS. ^snsjxs. 

hat dwell upon the face of the earth ; and a\t\viL>\x^\v V\v^ ^^t^'^^xw:'?^^' 
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of IrleniUliip and th? cfaahtics of patriotiEm demand ^ 

and wnnu ocknowled^ent, we are never to forget those ^r^t sni^ 
geuvral n'lations which bind together the kindi'eda of roaukimi, «lw 
■re ftU the childrcu of one commdu parent, hoira of the same !mi 
n*t«ire, Bborers of the Hime anhouiided goodness, aiid ex;N«t3Dl£ of 
the »«me gloriona immortality. 

But BB the excrtioue of any individual oin only extend toa limited 
sphere, it would be (rroDg to exhaust, in wide and general wiabci 
towards all, a BaamjleneB which may be useful if direcled toivsrA - 
K few. And as it ia more neoeBsary to regulate our conduct thia I 
lo ^iiLe OUT Epeculations, while no limit is prescribed, an ol^J 
IB proposed, to our charity, and we are comniandtii to love otfl 
nnyhboar. " The Scripture," BiiyB Bishop Butler (Sermon en ttfj 
Loi-e ijfour Nti'ffhbour), "not being a book of theory and apMulalMOi ■ 
but a [^Q rule of life for mankind, has, with the utmost posdUa 
[Topriety, put the principle of virtue ujwn the love of our neighliouf, , 
which is that part of the universe, that part of maukiud, that jan ' 
of our country, which comes under our immediHle notice, acquaol' i 
anoe, and influence, and with which we have to do." 

The commandment is that we love our neiglbour ae otmdv^ j 
nccoiding to the strict interpretation o£ wliich, oiu: BentvdeKt | 
should in degree be commensurate with Self-iove. The two afleiitiaii I 
are directed towards beings of the same nature, perhaps eqiallj 
deserving of love, nud therefore the degree of Iccliag Hhicli ibej 
evdte, and of activity which they prompt, should be the same. All 
this may be tnie ; but it ia equally true that we have a perceplka 
of wbftt concerns ourselves, which it is impossible for us lo feel in 
regard to what concerns otliers, without losing our individual m- 
iHleuui^. "MuihI obi i^ lions," says Biahup Cutler (>%rniu» on Lan 
of our Neighbour), " can extend no further than to natwral prea- 
bilities. Now, we have a perception of our own interests, like 
consciousness of our own esistence, which we always carry atool 
with us; and which, in its continuation, hind, and decree, seem 
impossible to be felt in respect to the interests of others." But in 
as lar as it ia possible for us lo enter into the views and feelings of 
our neighbour, in the same degree we are bound to promote hii 
interest equally with our own, and, remembering our common ho- 
manily and its equal rights, wliatsoever we would that men sbovld 
do to us, that we are to do lo them. 

The duties to which BiTievolence, or Erotlicrly Love, will prompt 
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Buy be oonsidereil tinder three heads, aooording as their more direct 
iim and tendency may be, — I. To increase Happiness. II. Tu 
alleviate Misery. III. To forgive Injury. 



CHAPTER L 

BENEVOLBNCE FBOMFTIKG TO IKCBKASE HAPPINESS. 

Section I. — By our Conversation and Manner, 

' This will give rise to the duties of Civility and Politeness. These 
lldong to what have been called the lesser moralities ; but still they 
«re of considerable importance. The exercise of them is necessary 
to carry on the common intercourse of society with comfort and 
advantage; the neglect of them occasions uneasiness and mortifi- 
cation, and lessens the lustre of higher excellencies. According to 
Dr. Ferguson, Civility avoids giving offence, while Pclite^iess seeks 
tojdease. 

In order to Civility there must be the desire to avoid giving 

^ffimce, and understanding to distinguish what is likely to be oifen- 

Jive. The knowledge of what is likely to be ofifensive may be very 

much cultivated by intercourse with society. But if there be the 

d^)osition to avoid giving offence, the duty of Civility will be 

easily practised. It lies not in any set form of words, or any studied 

peculiarity of manner. It is confined to no rank nor condition, but 

belongs to the peasant as well as to the finished gentleman. It 

springs from Benevolence, and is a branch of that chai'ity of which 

an Apostle hath said, that *' it vaunteth not itself, and doth not 

behave itself unseemly." And he points to its true source when he 

connects it with brotherly love, and says (1 Peter iii. 8), " Love as 

brethren, he pitiful, be courteous^ The fault opposed to Civility is 

Budeness, It implies a want of attention to the rights and feelings 

of others. It springs from a want of Benevolence, and is aggravated 

by want of discernment as to what is likely to prove offensive. 

Politeness is a stronger manifestation of Benevolence than mere 
Civility, It not only avoids saying or doing what is disagreeable, 
but seeks to say and to do what may be gratifying to the feelings 
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of others. Dr. Ferguson has said that, " In Gr^k the polite was 
termed 'Aoreior, and in Latin Urhantis ; and, from the latter of 
these terms, we consider urbanity in contradistinction to rusticity.*' 
But true Politeness is the growth neither of town nor country, but of- 
the heart. It springs from a sincere desire to order our conversa- 
tion and deportment in the manner most likely to be agreeable to 
others. As to its forms, it may be distinguished into the Abtdide 
and the Relative, " We look for the first," says Mr. Sheppard 
(Notes to the Characters cf Theophrastus, 8vo., Lond. 1852, p. 114), 
" from every man with the feelings of a man : we describe it by the 
epithet natural ; and are as little surprised to meet with it in the 
cottage as in the court. Its violation offends oiur moral sense, and 
we regard the offender with disgust. Relative Politeness varies as 
its circumstances vary. Each class of society has a different defi- 
nition for it, and special rules deteimined by its own peculiar spirit 
Hence the same action, so far as this Relative Politeness is concerned, 
may be perfectly conformable to one code of manners, while it 
violates another ; and the same individual who observes all its re- 
quirements among his own class, if suddenly transplanted to another 
sphere of social life, will commit a thousand offences against its 
established proprietieis. Of such contrarieties, perhaps the most 
obvious is that which subsists between town and country life, with 
their respective manners and habits." But let it never be forgotten 
that Good Manners and Good Breeding, as they have been called, 
should have for their foundation- goodwill and kindly feeling 
towards others. Separate from a disposition to oblige and to please, 
mere Politeness is an empty form ; when grafted upon it, or spring- 
ing from it, is a high and valuable accomplishment. 

Civility and Politeness, while they tend to promote the happiness 
of others, can scarcely be said to make any new contribution to that 
happiness. They make others more pleased with themselves and 
the advantages which they possess, but they confer no new advantage. 
They throw a garnish over the ordinary intercourse of life ; but do 
not seek to distinguish it by great and shining acts of Beneficence 
and Kindness. This is a higher manifestation of the Benevolent 
principle, and implies a greater degree of strength and purity in that 
principle. 
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Section IL — The Duties (f Active Kindness, 

These aie as many and various as the aims and the wants of men. 
Bok they all spring from the conviction that we are bound, every 
Baa to look not only to his own things, but also to the things 
tf his neighbour, and that opportunities of doing good should be 
•Doght and seized. 

Sometimes we may benefit our neighbour by advice, and sometimes 
\fj rep9X)of. He may need encouragement and support, or admo- 
nition and warning. Perhaps we may be called on to undergo 
kboor and exertion, or to encounter difficulty and danger, for his 
■ike. Some great evil may be averted, or some great good may be 
obtained, through our intervention and activity. His reputation 
nay be assailed, and we may have to defend it. His confidence may 
be abused, and we may have the delicate task of undeceiving him. 
He may have roused the resentment of others, and we must try to 
soothe and to allay it. He may have engaged in undertakings 
which are beyond his means and strength, and we must endeavour 
to relieve him. He may be thrown out of employment, and we 
must help him to procure it. He may be aiming at distinction and 
hcmour, and we must aid him in attaining them. In short, the 
duties to which a spirit of Active Kindness may prompt are as varied 
B8 the circumstances and relations of human life. The selfish man 
Bits still, contented with his own enjoyments, and stirs not to pro- 
mote the enjoyment of others. But a kind or benevolent man takes 
an interest in the happiness of all around him, and, without waiting 
to be soHcited, exerts himself to promote it. He omits no proper 
opportunity of doing good to any, even to the evil and unthankful ; 
but his benevolent affections prompt him to consult most carefully 
for the benefit of those who are bound to him by peculiar ties, 
whether they be natural, or social, or religious. Seneca has written 
oght books, Be Beneficiis, in which he treats minutely of the 
manner in which Kindness should be shown and received. Cicero, 
afao^ in his Treatise De Ojjkiis, has some excellent remarks oh the 
ame subject. 
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Section IIL — Liberalilp. 
amemitty, at tho free communication of our means aod gubalaDM 
tP'TTUDOtc Qm happiness uf others, is the imtural fruit a( BeDS- 
vjU*U» ; yet it Aoee not always accompany it. Many nill give ihnt 
tune, and eiertiau, and advice, foe the good of their udghhoDr,Kha 
grudge to pvc of their means and suTwUnce, On the other hand, 
many will freely give money for the good of otliors, but will takenu 
paina to see it properly distritvited- It is very much, however, to 
be desired that Active "' ' ' Ltberalili/ should go kigetiier. 

Cicero (De Oficiis, has instituted a compariim 

bet\reea those two to.. Senevolence, in which he giv* 

the i«ef»euoe to Asttv r Indolent Liberality. 

Let it not 1m suppoe at lAberality is confined to t^ 

giving of money for t *jd. "A liberal mun dniwdi 

liberal Ihingi, and b, lAall he eland." A fair uid 

open demeanour — a i ion of the rights and feebngs d 

others — A relaxation , ur own rights when the piiraih 

ing of them ia hkely tu ■ an avoidance of all captionan^ 

and contention — a scommg co Lase aavantage, and a williugncas th*t 
oUierB should be benefited as well as ourselves, — these are some of ths 
ways in which true Libtrality will manifest itself. (Dr. Ferguson, ' 
ATi,r. nixl Pd. mi, pt. vi. oil. 5.) 

Id connection with Liberality, the ancient philoaophera placed 
the virtue oC EospitaUty, as springing from Benevolence and good- 
will to others. In an early state of society and in a thinly peopled 
country, when strangers and sojourners cannot easily find accommo- 
dation, thia virtue is more called for. In the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament we have many touching esamplea of the simple iJ^ 
kindly way in which it was manifested. It ia set down among ihe 
qualifications of those who bear rule in the Church, that they should 
be lovers of Hospitality; and all Christians are exhorted to use fl»- 
pilaiity, one to another, without grudging. In the early ^m ^ 
the Church this duty was carefully attended to, insomuch that tlw 
heathens wondered at the kindness which Christiana showed, trt 
only to those who wore of the household of faith, but fo straj^ot . 
And in the midst of that long and dreary darkness which covered j 
Christendom for centuries, the light of HospitaKty was never eitin- j 
guished. The eiercise of it was in the vows of the clergy and 
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mong the duties of knighthood. And although the changes of 
Ddety have rendered it less necessary than it once was, Hospitality 
& still numbered among the ornaments of a Christian and a Gen- 

The opposite of Hospitality is Chwrlishness, which, instead of 
iharing the bounties of Providence with others, and rejoicing in the 
li^iness thus diffused, would confine the use of them to self, and 
eat its morsd alone.' Nabal, who said when asked to relieve those 
who were suffering hunger, " Why should I give my bread and wine 
to men whom I know not ? " is called, in our translation of the Old 
r«tament, a Uhwrl. And Shakespeare introduces one of his cha- 
actera as saying, 

** My master is of churHsh disposition, 
And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitaiity" 

Tkurlishness is the characteristic of a narrow and selfish spirit, as 
Bg/pitality is of an open and liberal one. But in judging of others, 
m should be upon our guard against condenming them for a want of 
Batpitalityy or any of those duties which are indeterminate. What 
ve rashly think and call Churlishness^ may in truth be a prudent 
^ laudable economy, if all the circumstances of the case were fully 
□Kjwn. 



CHAPTER II. 



BENEYOLEKCB PBOMPTING TO ALLEVIATE SUPFEBINa. 

t 

Pbb will lead us — 

Sbotion I. — To Cherish ov/r natural feelings of Compassion 

and Pity. 

A^th«ngh there is much suffering in the world it is not intended 

it should be without alleviation. The relief which comes 

length of time and the power of habit is a proof that God 

LttJt design that we should feel the full and unmitigated weight 

fthe evils to which we are here exposed. The leViei "^\sxOa. ^^ 
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dtriro from the syiapalhy of others in our Bufferings i 
ffaion of the same gcBcioiiB kind. Wo might have t 
witlwiiit fdtow-feeling, OT the feeling which we bad. foi 
(if otliPTB might have given pain to im, without givin( 
to th»m. But tlierc is b melBUcholj satisfaction in th< 
we foel for others, while our sympathy is to them x gi 
of their Buffi'rii^. It is obviouBly our duty, then, 
cherish the compassionate feelings of our nature. Tl 
of the Bufferiiiga of oOiers which we can do little 
alleviate or remove. lu such caaia we can only/srf. 
oifiatation of our feeling la in itself a kind of reli«l 
relief of which such casM admit. This relief we sh 
Belvee in icadiness to give, by allowing due scope and 
oomiBssionate feelings of our nature.- Campatsiim h 
offering which all are bound Ui lay on the altar of suffet 
In many caaeB the rich are not required to bring mo) 
case are the poor required to bring less. So that it 
cheriah aud to excroise those tender sympathies of th 
which so many of the sufferings of life may be allerift 
can be alleviated bv nothing else. 



Section II. — To be Humane and Charitaile in 0( 

The cultivation of our compassionate feelings is not 
itself, but the preparation and prompter to the dischi 
duty. A sincere sympathy with suifering ia the b 
guide to the means of alleviating it. When the feelii 
iind interested, the judgment is stimulated and the in- 
ened to find help to those who are suffering, and officei 
and acts of Charity naturally follow, according to the 
of the case. 

By offices of IIiiT/Kinity are meant those kind att 
go to alleviate sickness, to soothe jiain, to cheer melai 
chase away the feelings of disappointment and despaii 
man is not satisfied with merely expressing a t«adet 
the sufferings of others, but proves the sincerity of tl 
by doing what be can to relieve or to remove thena. 1 
the bed of aicknen, and try to give softness to the i 
a to the close and beated. cWmber. He w: 
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fclie melancholy and desponding, and seek to reyiye their drooping 
ipirits and to stir them up to actiyity and hope. He will visit the 
fathfrleiw in thdr affliction, and by his kindnen make them feel 
kasi painfully the loss of their parent. He will talk with the dis- 
Dontented and roBtlesB^ and torn them finom the path in which further 
miiery or *nai^nflaa may lie. He wiU give counsel to those who are 
in perplezityy encouragement to those who are timid, and comfort 
to those who are mourning. In short, he will spare neither his 
time nar his exertions in doing what he can to alleviate the sufferings 
of others. 

Should the sufferings of those around us be of a kind to require or 
to admit of pecuniary relief, we are further bound to administer it 
according to our aUlity. And so frequent and strong are demands 
of this kind, that the term Charity ^ which is equivalent in meaning 
to Benevolence, or brotherly love in general, has come to be appro- 
priated to this particular expression of it. The consideration of 
Charity^ or Almsgiving^ as a public remedy for the evils attendant 
upcm poverty, belongs properly to Political Economy. With regard 
to the nature and obligation of the private duty, it may be remarked 
that acts of Charily-^ 

1. Should proceed from sincere compassion for the wants and 
sufferings of others. 

2. Should be performed in a kindly and affectionate manner ; and 

3. Should be guided by discretion and prudence in selecting the 
most needy and deserving objects. 

There is also much room for discretion and prudence as to the 
amount of our Charity and the cireumstances attending the distri^ 
bution of it. But the cases of those who give and of those who 
reoeiye Charity are so varied, that it would be difficult to lay down 
any rule upon this head, further than to say, that the feeling of 
Beaievolence, from which 'acts of Charity take their rise, should 
accompany them throughout. 

We are laid under obligation to be humane and charitable, — 1. By 
the very constitution of our nature. *' Compcunon is a call, a 
demand of nature, to relieve the unhappy ; as hunger is a natural 
call for food." — ^Bishop Butler, Sermon on Compaanon, 

2. By the arrangements of Providence. 

The unequal distribution of the good things of this world is de- 
signed to exercise the humility and resignation of the poor, and the 
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justice and liberality of the prasperoas. In Scriptoie the ridi and 
powerful are said to be as gods upon the earth. They are ^led to 
the godlike duty of dispensing happiness and aUeyiating udaesj. 
" Homines ad Deos nuUa prqpritu accedant qyaaa aalutmn hominibiu 
dcmdo^ nihil hahet nec/ortuna tua majus quaaa tU powiSf nee wsbura 
tm Tnelius quam ut velis, servare guam jpZurtmos." 

But to Christians, the strongest arguments in £aTOur of the di»- 
charge of these duties may be drawn — 

1. From the declarations of Gk)d's Word ; and 

2. From the mercy manifested in the scheme of Redemption. 



CHAPTER III. 

BENVEOLENOE IN BEFEBENOE TO IKJUBIES. 

This will lead us — 

Section I. — To Moderate owr Resentful Feelings. 

The moderating of our Resentful Feelings may seem, as a matter 
of Self-government, to belong to Individual rather than to Social 
Ethics. But the object of these feelings being not ourselves, but 
others, the regulation of them belongs more properly to Social Ethics, 
and may be referred to Benevolence rather than to Self-love. 
. Resentment is a feeling very closely connected with our sense of 
Justice. It springs from the conception that wrong has been done 
or meditated against us, and involves the idea tiiat the doing or 
meditating that wrong deserves punishment^ while it prompts us to 
inflict it. The final cause of our being susceptible of this feeling k 
to prevent and remedy injury. Within due limits, it may be lawful 
and right. But it is very liable to become excessive, and hwioe 
arises the duty of watching and regulating it. This duty may be 
viewed with reference to the occasion^ the degree^ and the continuamoi 
of our anger ; which may be expressed and recollected by the Latin 
"^ords, Quando^ Qujomodo^ and Quamdiu. 
I. Qiicmdo* — Wliexxaxe-wft^arraaXft^Vxi^fi^&s^^ A. hasty 
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tim, and is reftdy to impate ill intention when there is none. A 
oafan inquiry into these two points may go far towards checking: or 
moderating our BemrUJ^U Feelings, These feelings, it is true, may 
be excited when we suffer through the mere carelessness of our 
neighhouT. But unless this carelessness can be shown to have been 
culpable, the feelings should abate. It is also true that the mere 

. &ct of ill having been intended against us is sufficient to awaken 
unkind feeling towards him who intended it, but was prcvcntod 
hosai accomplishing it. But this feeling is somewhat different from 
Resentment. Resentment involves the right to punish the wrong 
that has been dono to us. But, when wrong has not been done, 
there is no right to punish. The ill intention is punished by the 
unkind feeling which it awakens ; but, there having been no wrong 
act, there ought to be no retaliation or punishment, which, in the 
case of justifiaUe Resentment^ may be necessary and proper. 

2. Qtuxmodo, — This question has reference to the degree or mea- 
sure of our Resentful Feelings. 

Granting that wrong has been intended and done against us, and 
that we have a right to be angry, it becomes us to see that our 
Eesentfal Fedings are in degree or measure proportioned to the 
injury received. It is the part of a wise and good man to be suit- 
ably affected by everything which befalls him. It is especially 
necessary that our Resentful Feelings should be well regulated, and 
that we neither tamely submit to injury, so as to encourage the 
repetition of it, nor repel one injustice by a greater. It becomes us, 
then, to form a calm and considerate estimate of the nature and 
amount of the injury which has been done to us, and of the degree 
of resentment which it demands and will justify. For, as nothing 
can be more ridiculous than to allow ourselves to be thrown into a 
violent passion by some trifling irritation, and thus to lead others to 
ask contemptuously, WTuxt mecmeth the heat of this great a/rujer ?— 
so, on the other hand, it is proper to see that, even when we are 
really and seriously injured, we do not tamely submit to it ; but 
manifest that degree of resentment which is suitable to punish, and 
likely to prevent the injury from being repeated. We have no right 
to be angry with our neighbour without a cause, and neither have 
we any right to be angry with him hegond the cause. Indeed, in so 
far as our resentment is excessive, it is causeless •, widm otdftxl^ 
gaanJ BgaJnst such exceaa, w« must check o\« «^i-\<3^^^^X!^^*^i«^'^ 

diminish the magnifying medium througl:! -wYxic^ Vxiyaxvea «t<i xe^gs^- 
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■ herisb OUT beneTolent feelings, so as to make emf 

t ■ tne mixed motWee under which our neighbour tu 

? resist the risings of angry passion, so that they do wt 

us into conduct di^racefnl and ridiculous, ftnd conduct ul 
laa unjust, perhaps, than that of which we contplain and dm 
resentment. 

3. QHamdia. — Another caution as to moderating our Seten:^ 
Fadingt is, that wc do not keep them too long- 

The oauso wliich warranla Resentment is injuiy done or intwidei 
Bnt if the caiue be removed, the passion should cease. Wlieii tbi 
injury has been repair«il ' longer aop right to TStalistt 

When the ill tntentioQ Kn ned as originating in miatilA 

or when it has been i > be wrong, and regret mun- 

festod on account of it, < ng should cease. It is in dit 

Donaideration of these & at the different tempen and 

dispositions of men are me are severe and iciplacabl^ 

and seem to prefer t>« itanco and resentment W ibl 

of reconciliation and he placable aud forgivii^ dit- 

poBitian which Beiie> mtributes as much to oir own 

happiness as to that oi . Anger is a painful ffoHnj. 

Even when it is justifiable as lo lis cause, reasonable as to its Afptt, 
and also as to its continuance, still, so long as it lasts, it is painM 
and the sooner we can get quit of it the better. 

Seneca, Be Jra, has aiiduced mtini/ encdhmt arguments for rt- 
straining our Eesent/ui FefUiiga. 

1. Eicesaive auger is inconsistent with Benevolence. 

2. It is inconsistent with a prudent regard to our own characls 
and happiness. 

3. It lenik to Ihe most hurtful consequences. 

■i. It IB inconsistent witi the long-sufferiug which we all «l»- 
rience at the hand of God. 



Section II.— IPe are not only lo Moderate oar Eeaent/ul Fedinsh 
but also to Forgive the Injuries which excited them. 

Forgiveness, to be complete, implies — 

1. The remission of the right to retaliate, when safe or proper. 

2. The dismissal of the Resentful Feelings which injury may bsM 
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3. The revival of thcwe feelings of good-will which it becomes Us 
habitiudly to cherislu 

In the exercise of Forgtveneu regard should be had^ 

1. To the amount of the injury, as great or small. 

2. To the causes which led to it— mere carelessness and inadvert- 
ence, or deliberate ill-wiU. 

3. To the conduct of the party ofifending — ^for the first time or 
repeatedly. 

4. To the r^ret and penitence of the offender. 
Arguments in favour of the exercise of Forgiveness — 

1. They who have offended against us are proper objects of com- 
passicm. ** No one," says Bishop Butl«r (^Sermon on Forgiveness of 
Injuries)^ ** ever did a designed injury to another, but at the same 
time he did a much greater to himself. If, therefore, we would con- 
sider things justly, such an one is, according to the natural course of 
our affections, an object of compassion as well as of displeasure." 
r 2. The difficulty and excellence of the duty of Forgiveness should 
prove to eveary generous mind an argument for the discharge of it. 
Solomon could say, '* It is the glory of a man to pass by a transgres- 
sion." And although it may be hard to bear down the selfish and 
Beseni/tU Feelings of our nature, the true dignity that is attained 
by doing so should stimulate every generous mind not to be over- 
come of evil, but to overcome evil with good. 

3. The fact that we ourselves are liable to offend against others, and 
to stand in need of their Forgiveness, should lead us to exercise it. 

4. The fact that we all offend against God, and stand in need of 
His Forgiveness, should lead us to forgive offences committed against 
ourselves. 

Our natural sense of justice and equity leads us to expect that we 
ourselves shall be dealt with as we deal with others. *' There is 
something in human nature," says Bishop Butler, ** which falls in 
with that method of determination." Living under the government 
of a great and gracious Being, whose laws we often disobey, we feel 
that it becomes us to be ready to forgive offences against ourselves, 
and that if we refuse or neglect to do so^ it may be the worse for 
us, both in this life and in that which is to come. This natural 
anticipation of our reason is exactly in accordance with the doctrine 
of our Saviour and his Apostles, who have taught us, that with 
wbst measure we mete it will be meted to "viB d^iahxL. k\A \Rk V^ks^ 
us in continual remembmnce of that great Aaw oi "Y^Nrai'^ ^«^^ % 
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according to which we are to be dealt with here and hereafter, we 
have been taught to pray that God would forgive ub our trespaaseB, 
even as we forgive them that trespass against us. 



CHAPTER IV. 



OP OBATITUDB. 

While injury awakens Resentful Feelings^ which it is our duty to 
moderate, kindness awakens feelings of Qroiitude^ which it is oar 
duth to cherish. 

Chratitude has been strikingly called the ''memory of the heart" 
It supposes some kindness to have been done or intended, and in- 
cludes a lively sense of the kindness^ and a desire to requite it It 
is true that he who does to us a kind office does not demand any 
return. But this only renders it more incumbent upon us to lo?e 
and requite him. It is the natural impulse of our hearts to love 
those who have shown love to us. To check tlus impulse, and to 
forget the benefits which prompted it, is the proof of a base and 
ungenerous mind. 

Paley has said (Mor, and Pol, Phil,, book iii. pt ii. ch. 11), " Ex- 
amples of ingratitude check and discourage voluntary beneficence, 
and in this the mischief of ingratitude consists.*' But there is a 
propriety and rightness felt in acknowledging kindness pri(»r to any 
consideration of the effects of that kindness to ourselves, or of the 
effect which our GratUvde may have in continuing such kindness to 
ourselves, or in extending it to othei-s. So that, both with regard 
to those who show and those who receive kindness, Paley has placed 
the obligation upon wrong grounds. 

The way in which GratUvde should manifest itself will vary 

according to circumstances. But we can never be obliged to testify 

our GratUvde by violating any previous obligation. If it be not 

allowable to those who have shown us kindness reproachfully to re* 

Tiind us of it, much less can they be allowed to urge that kindness 

s a reason for doing anything that is wrong in itself. This is at 

nee to dissolve all the obligations of GratUvde, and to convert what 

76 wfi«» ToaAir i^ look upou as a favour into a snare or a curse. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF FBIEKDSHIP. 



Anotheb affection springing from Benevolence, which ouglit to be 
cherished, as giving rise to various duties, and as being a source of 
much happiness, is Friendship. 

Friendship is the mutual esteem and regard cherished by kindred 
minds. It is very often begun, and always cemented, by the inter- 
change of good offices. Hence it has been contended that Friendship 
originates in our weakness, and that, feeling ourselves insufficient for 
our own happiness, we seek the affection of others, for the sake of the 
advantages which may flow from it. This view of the origin of 
Friendship is strongly condemned by Cicero in his eloquent Treatise, 
De Amicitia. 

Another erroneous view of the origin of Friendship springs from 
the fact, that the parties between whom this affection exists are 
often found to resemble one another in their general character. Hence 
some have represented Friendship as a form of self-love, and have 
held that, in esteeming the character of a friend, we are paying a 
covert homage to our own.* But in many cases the resemblance 
between those who are friends is not prior, but subsequent, to their 
Friendship^ and is the fruit of that affection. What we esteem and 
admire in others we are apt to imitate and transfer into our own cha- 
racter ; and hence they who are associated in the bonds of Friendship 
are gradually assimilated to one another. But to represent this sub- 
sequent assimilation as the prior cause of forining the Friendship, 
and call it a covert homage to ourselves, is just as unfounded as to 
represent the pleasing feelings and the great benefits which flow from 
Friendship as the original motive for cherishing this affection. It is 
disinterested and natural in its origin.* 



1 In ancient times the resemblance be- 
tween firiends was explained by Empedocles 
on the principle that '^like loves like.** 
Those cases in which the characters of 
fHends were different were exjdafned by 
fiuripides and Heraditns on the principle, 
** that thronghont nature the moslTperfect 
harmony is produced between things dlf- 
ferait." Aristotle dismissed all such phy- 
sical or physiological questions in rejterenoe 
to Friendship^ which is a moral affection 



in the power of man to cherish. (Abist. 
Eth. Ub. viii cap. 1.) 

* Lord Shaftesbury has represented thn 
system of morality which the Gospel incul- 
cates as defective, in so far as it docs not 
specially ei^oin the duty of Friendship ; 
and Soame Jenyns has argued for the Di- 
vine authority of Christianity, on the ground 
that it contains no precept founded ** 
false prindples ; and Friendship is Te( 
by htm as an 'Qiv^vn«xv\«^\^^^<ei$ 
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Dr. Brown has said, that '* The duties which relate to Frimdsk^ 
may be considered in three lights — as they r^ard the commencement 
of it, the continttance of it, and its dose*^ This arrangement is the 
same with that of Mons. de Sacy (Essay wpon lYiendship^ 12mo., 
Lond. 1704), and is clear and simple. 



Section L — The Choice of a Friend, 

On this point there is room for caution and deliberation. We are 
not hastily to contract an intimacy with one whom we have only 
occasionally met with in the business or intercourse of life. He who 
is a pleasant companion may be an unsafe friend. It is desirable, 
before surrendering our affection and esteem, that we should ha?6 
had ample and varied opportunities of estimating the worth of him 
to whom we are disposed to yield. For it would be much better to 
form no Friendship than one so hasty and ill-judged as to lead 
to speedy violation and disappointment. " Would you contract a 
Friendship that shall last a long time?** asks Mons. de Sacy. ''Be 
a long time in contracting it." The old saying was, that "^ sevasl 
bushels of salt should have been eaten with a man before you made 
him your friend," — the meaning of which is, that you should have 
known him long and familiarly, and thus have had the means of 
judging of his real character. 

1. " I lay it down as a fundamental maxim," said Cicero, " that 
" true Friendship can only subsist between those who are animated 
by the strictest principles of honour and virtue." And as the strictest 
principles of honour and virtue are necessary to the very existence of 
true Friendship, they are essential to make tliis affection safe or ad- 
vantageous. The manners and habits of our friend have a silent but 
powerful influence upon our own ; and should they prove not to he 
in accordance with the strictest principles of honour and virtue, we 
may be led insensibly to imitate them, to the destruction of our own 
reputation and happiness. 

2. It is also of the utmost importance that he whom we select for 



single object of that benevolence which we 

^ould cherish towards all. In opposition 

both these writers, it may be sufficient 

remark, that among the small number 

iMfQ JTa tAfttteA Ml the oompanions of His 

-ns distinguished 



was honoured by Him with the appdlatioi 
of friend. The Apostle Paul had a ptiti* 
cular affection for Timothy; and tbow 
eicamples are suffidoit to show tiwl 
Fi-imddup is quite oompaUble with good* 
will to all men, and an affection whidi m 
\ o^Vi^\.\A<^tish« 
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our friend should not only pooesB sound and virtuous principles, but 
that he should act according to these principles, with all discretion 
and meekness. If he want moderation and prudence himself, he 
will be altogether unable to counsel us in our difficulties. If he 
be hasty and passionate, he may bring himself and us into embar- 
rassment. Dr. Brown has remarked that much of what ought to be 
said under this head has been conveyed in a single line by one of 
our old poets, — 

** See if hr be 
Friend to hinuelf, who would be friend to thee.'* 

3. Another rule laid down as to the choice of a friend, is to see 
that he be like ourselves. In conformity with this rule, they who 
aie* friends should be, (1.) Of the same rank or condition in life; 
and, (2.) Of the same opinions on all matters of importance and 
interest. 

(1.) There have been splendid examples of Friendship between 
those whose condition in life has been widely different, and between 
whom this difference produced no diminution of respect and esteem. 
Friendship makes equal all between whom it is cherished, and the 
man of high rank regards his humbler friend with sincere affection 
and kindness. Still, as a general rule. Friendship is more likely to 
be true and lasting between those of the same rank and condition in 
life, because they have the same or similar tastes, habits, and pur- 
suits — a thing which conduces much to the formation of Friendship, 
and to its continuance and cordiality,-^ 

** Among tmeqiialB what society 
Can sort, what harmony or true delight?" — Milton. 

(2.) Cicero has said that Friendship may be shortly defined, — 
** A perfect conformity of opinions on all religious and civil subjects, 
united with the highest degree of mutual esteem and affection." An 
agreement between friends as to the great and fundamental views of 
matters civil and religious, if not absolutely indispensable, is highly 
desirable. Bespect and esteem are cherished and increased by their 
meeting on common ground to propagate the same great truths and 
uphold the same great principles. When they are ranged on opposite 
sides in matters civil and religious, alienation and hostility are likely 
to be engendered. Even in the ordinary avocations and \ 
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I lilie, it IB of importADce tbftt IriendB ihoald 
1 from one anotlieT, u frequent and familif 
with participaUon of the nine enjoyments, and pBtification oF' 
Mine tastes and likinga, and following of the same haUts and ncda 
of life, will tend to strengthen mid confirm their kindly feelinp 
towfMds each olhw, and lighten the bands of afl'eciion and FrieiiM^ 
" Idem vdk et idem noBe, ea demumfirma amicitia est." — SalluBl. 



Sbctioji n, — Dvtie* durbtg lh« dmUnnanci! ^ FricmM^. 

, The chief duties rsquired < lie cnntiauance of FriecWf 

are drnfidence, C'oimul, inclu,. vke and Repnxf, uid £iw^ 

ncn and Constancy. 

1. It wBfl a saying of Bias, the wise men of Greece to 
" we ought so to treat our frieun - he might one day btwrnooo 
enemy," Cicero notices to conde lia saying, aa at yarianoe mli 
the full and frank conimunicai ich Friendship requires; ui 
later moralists have i^eed in it there ahould be entire CVa> 
fidence between friends. But uit. v.. fidenet with which weon^ 
to treat oui friend will not warrant us in revealing to him wial Iw 
been committed to us under the seal of secrecy. The mutiuil (W 
Jidenat which ought to auhsist between friends is for their mutoil 
benefit, and is not to be perverted to the hurt of nthers. 

2. The origin of all true Fricnd^ip being mutual oateom, it ■ 
plain that friends will watch, carefully over the conduct of oM 
another ; and while they will be ready to admire and applaud ps- 
severance in the jiatha of virtue, will be ready to administer «» 
receive Adnice at Reproof, should cireumstancea render it ncceawj^ 
"El moneTe,ef moneri, pmprLiim eilvera: amicilife" (Cicoro). i* 
vice and Repi-oof are duties which we are bound to discharge tinraril 
those with whom wD ait! associated in the ordinary intcrcoune i 
life. They are more especially incumbent upon one friend towirtl 
another ; yet it is between friends that these duties are Ireqncntlf 
neglected, and, from their being noglectrai, the Friendship lingus C* 
in a eickly and unhealthy stale, till, from the increasing, becUB 
unreprovcd, faults of one of the parties, it is brought to an abni 
and disgraceful termination. How much more accordant with i 
the ends and advantages of .fWendsAij) would it be for one frie 
(t xinnsel and admonish the other, and thus save b 
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firom rain, and himself from painful and bitter recollections. Henct> 
said Cioero — '* There is one duty of Fritmlship which we must at 
all hazards of offence discharge, as it is never to be supeisodcti 
consistently with the truth and fidelity we owe to our friend. 1 
mean the duty of admonishing and reprovin<; him — an ofiice which, 
whenever it is affectionately exercised, should be kindly received." 
^ Faithful are the wounds of a friend. Ointment and ]KTfume 
rejoice the heart : so doth the sweetness of a man*s friend by hearty 
counsel " (Prov. xxviL 9). 

3. Cicero mentions three rules which had been proitosed to regulate 
the interchange of kindness, or of good offices, between friend is of no 
one of which can he entirely approve. But no Ri^ccial rule is neces- 
sary ; for if our Friendship be founded upon virtuous i^inciples, and 
directed towards worthy objects, it will not fail to i>n>nii>t us t<» 
suitable conduct. "I lay it down," said Ciwro, "as a rule without 
exception, that no degree of Friendship can either justify or excuse 
the commission of a criminal action " — ^^ Ilcac prima lex in amiritia 
aandatur, ut neque rogemus res turpes nee faciamtis rogutiP A 
more common and a more difficult case is for our friend to ex^xK;t or 
request that we should exert ourselves to procure for him some 
place of honour or emolument for which ho may think himself fit, 
but for which we do not think him fit. Now, where there is an 
utter incapacity or imfitness, we are not bound by Friendship to 
exert ourselves. Honours and offices are matters of public interest 
and concern, and should not be sought nor gaiued under the influence 
of private affection and feeling. Besides, instead of being an act of 
kindness, it would be an act of cruelty to place our friend in a situ- 
ation for the duties of which he is unfit, just as it would be an act 
of folly and presumption to aspire to such a situation for ourselves. 
But whenever we see how a suitable benefit can be obtained for our 
friend, we are bound to assist him to the utmost in obtaining it. ' 
The happiness which he thus attains to is reflected back uix)n us, 
and the bands of mutual affection and Friendship strengthened and 
confirmed. 

4. Cicero mentions it as a question which had been put. Whether 
the pleasure of acquiring a new friend is not preferable to the pos- 
aessing of an old one ? " But never," says he, " never, surely, was 
there a question proposed more unworthy of a rational being. It 
is not with Friendships as with acquisitions of most other kinds, 
which, after frequent enjoyment, are generally attended with satiety % 
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on the contrary, the longer we preserve them, like those sorts of 
wine that will bear age, the mo^ relishing and valuable they be- 
come." They, therefore, who have' gained a true friend should 
cherish him as the apple of their eye. It is a mark of a weak and 
fickle mind to be seeking out continually for new attachmentft 
The inconstancy which we thus manifest towards ol^^s is sure to 
be visited upon ourselves; and he who' n^lects or abandims his 
friend, is siure to be neglected and abandoned himselfl It is not 
maintained, however, but that in our progress through life new and 
fresh Friendships may be formed ; but this may be done without 
manifesting any inconstancy or unkindness to our old and' well-tried 
Mends, so long as they continue to manifest the virtues which fint 
attracted our affection. 



Section III. — Close of Friendship. 

Occasions, however, may and will occur on which it is not only 
expedient but necessary that Friendship should be broken or di»- 
solved. 

1. A change of circumstances in one or other of the parties fre- 
quently leads to an interruption or a dissolution of Friendship* At 
first they were equal in many respects, and their intercourse frequent 
and familiar. But one has been elevated or the other depressed, 
and distance and alienation ensue. A good man, however, will guard 
against allowing a mere change of outward condition to estrange or 
to separate him from one whose Friendship he valued more than all 
the gifts of fortune. And he who has been less fortunate should 
beware of being jealous of his former friend, or of accusing him of 
pride and want of kindness and consideration. 

2. Another occasion on which Friendship is liable to be inte^ 
rupted or dissolved is, when one of the parties has neglected or 
violated its obligations. To defend the character and promote tiie 
interest of a friend are plain and imperative duties. But when either 
of these is neglected, or not discharged with activity, this is regarded 
and resented as a want of true Friendship, In such cases, however, 

•^If-love is apt to mislead, and to make us hasty in our expectation 

d exorbitant in our demands upon the kindness of our friends. B 

Ti there has been a plain and culpable- neglect of oor 

interest that we have reason to be offended. Wfl 
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should be slow and unwilling to take any such ground of offence ; 
. and even when constrained to do so, it should be done without anger 
or bitterness. We may quietly and with regret withdraw our con- 
fidence and affections from one who is not willing to return them ; 
but all Yiolent upbraidings and bitter thoughts should as far as 
possible be avoided. 

3. A worse case may be put. He whom we called our friend may 
not only have neglected to defend our character, or to promote our 
interest, but may have injured both. Or, without aiming at our 
hurt or ruin, he may have shown himself to be destitute of the good 
qualities which we thought him to possess, or, by yielding to the 
corruptions and temptations of the world, may have become un- 
worthy of our respect and esteem. All our endeavours to correct or 
reclaim him have been fruitless, and we may be driven at last to the 
diro necessity of withdrawing ourselves froih him. But even in 
such a case, we should separate moro in sorrow than in anger. '* The 
most advisable and prudent conduct, in situations of this kind," says 
Cicero, '^ is to suffer the intimacy to wear out by silent and insensible 
d^ees ; or, to use a strong expression, which I remember to have 
fallen from Cato, on a similar occasion, the bands of friendship should 
be gradually untied, rather than suddenly cut asunder, — always 
supposing, however, that the offence is not of so atrocious a nature 
as to render an absolute and inmiediate alienation indispensably 
requisite for one's own honour." 

4w But although Friendship should survive the many shocks and 
accidents to which, amidst the chances and encounters of this mortal 
life, it may be exposed, it must at length be dissolved by the death 
of one of the parties. But the death of one friend calls for duties 
from the survivcnr. A request made by one dying has always been 
regarded as peculiarly solemn and sacred. And any such request, 
when acceded to, should be carefully fulfilled by the survivor. Nor 
is our duty to be confined merely to what has been specially de- 
volved upon us. ** The name of our friends, their glory, their family," 
says the Marquise de Lambert, in a passage quoted by Dr. Brown, 
** have still claims (Hi our affection, which it would be guilt not to 
feeL They should live still in our heart, by the emotions which 
ftubsist there ; in our memory, by our frequent remembrance of 
l^bem; in our voice, by our eulogiums; in our conduct, by our 
imitation of their virtues." 




Part II. 

JUSTICE. 



JdmbKi M diHingaubed bom Benevoloice, has been defined te It l< 
mtulam* 4 ptrpatua voltatla* Jut luunt euiqtie triUumdi — the <Ui4t I 
Mul luting delcrmiiulioii ta di^nmtioa (o readei lo eveij oc 
ri)^t> ■ The Loliu word jtu, which coirespoDds to 
noan, rtgi&l, W been defined by dviliaiu— Fucitila* aliqutd a^ 
tv4 pttadrudi, vti oi ofto coiucgimtii* — that is, acoordii^ to Ik; 
BciJ {Act, Pow., Essay t. ch. 3), " A lawful clum to do aDfthim 
In poraeaa uiything, or to demand Bcaoe proEtatiou from a 
peiaon;'' cv, aa Dr. Whewcll haa designated ihem — the "right if 
peraooal aecnrit;, tho rj^t of propeitf, and the right of o 
To ihese he has added, in his classification of rights, the "right of 
gOTemuient and the right oi marriage." The rights of govenuwnli 
as arising from the relation, between magistratag and people, mi; he 
ailed PolitiaU Justice. The rights of mani^o as arising from tte 
relation bctwern husband and wife, parent and child, master ami 
servant, ni:iy be called Emitomical Justice. The ri^its o 
property, and contract, as arising from the relation in which all moi 
stand as men and aa members of society, constitute what ma; le 
Dolk'd Jilhiral Justice. 

£tiiical Justice consists in giving to every one his right in reepeol 
of person, property, and contract It may be regarded negstirelf 
and positively. 



CHAPTER I. 
ETnirAi, jcerncE viev 
With respect to the rights of tho person, lliia prohibits all seta of 

crueltjF fljjj opjB-essimj. One ef the earliest enomeratioDS of WTonp 
against the person is to be found in Exodus, cb. xxf. The basis of 
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all laws aguost then wiongii is the commandmeDt Thou ihait not 
km. WroDgooB imprisonment and injury done to the health ait^ 
also indnded in wrongs against the person. 

The commandment^ ITiou thaU not steals is the hasis of all laws 
against wnmgs to the possession or property of others. These 
wrongs may be done to property, real and personal; or to character 
and reputation. 

The right to liberty of person, possession of property, and enjoy- 
ment of reputation, are called natural^ because every man as man 
lu» a right to them, a^intt ail men. They are natural^ and they 
aieab9dlute rights. 

The rights of Contraot are adventitious and cofiditional. They 
are not mUuraUtf nor inherently vested in a man, but oome upon 
him in consequence of an agreement ; and hence they are called 
fuLventitiom. They are not rights which one man holds against 
all men ; but only against the parties with whom he may have 
contracted. Even against these the rights of contract are not 
absolute, but conditional — ^that is, the one party can only demand 
his right, on condition of rendering the right which he gave to 
•the other party. The declining or refusing to do so is an injury 
against the rights of that other party, and therefore a violation 
of Justice negaiivdy considered. But the fulfilment of contracts 
depends so much upon the conditions under which they have been 
entered into, that it may be better to consider this duty under the 
head oi Positive Justice; because the rights which the parties may 
have acquired are not obvious and natural, like the rights of life, 
liberty, property, and reputation, but have previously to be ascer- 
tained by the enactments of positive law, as well as by the precepts 
of natural Justice, 

But, *' In the series of absolute duties, or such as oblige all men 
antecedently to any human institution, this seems to challenge the 
first and noblest place," says Puffendorff (Law of Nature and of 
Nations^ book ill. ch. 1, sect. 1), *' That no man hurt another ; and 
that in case of any damage done by him, he fail not to make repa- 
ration." ^ It is an ahsoiute duty that no man hurt another, and it 
is a duty conditional upon the feu^t of one man having done hurt to 
another that he make Reparation or Restitution. 

The duty of Repa/ration consists in restoring things, as far as 

1 ** Jnstitiffi primtim mmnu est at ne cni quia nooeat» nisi laoessitns Injoria."— dcsao, 
De OfficUtp lib. i. cap. 1. 
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. state in whicli they would have been bnt for m 

j^usk inwt sufturediy, tut aood aa we Bee that v/e liave doo 

ijurioHa to our neighbour, we must see at tlie s&me tJffl 

. .B uur ilntj, iu as far Bs possible, to repair it. This is s dntj, 

ngwcvet, which men ate frequently prevented from discharging Ij 

fwUnt^ of iwtfishnees and false shame ; and caaea huve been put,ii 

which it is ai^td thnt Se^itutiim may be dispensed with. 

1. Th» aw <^ abtolute iwibililg, — Life may ba taken awsj, tal 
jMifi nt. be resUifed, or property destroyed that cannot be replsced. 
Aliid oa no man can be under obligation to do what is impMsible 
—lumio tenetur ad impoisibi' gued that Hestitution nuf k 

dispensed with. Bi'' • paralion cannot be complele, 

it ia Unding to the may be iu the jion-a of him 

who has done the wrc 

8. It sometiniwi Q an injury has been donf, 

tAe party t'fy'un /thing should fce done tuvmrii 

repairing it, 1 ued that Sestiliifitm icsy la 

dispensed with, iu a J tnaiim — vdetUi noojS * 

/urui. But this m ned too Car. First to do f 

injury to another, an< bis dispensing vitkJtefat* 

ti'on, is doubly wrong. i< n may ui^pt the remissiou of a debt, n 
we may accept the oonferriag of a favour. But both must be doM 
freely. Before the duty of Hixlitalion can be dispensed with, tte 
claim to it should be cheerfully rukxed on the jjart of our nelali- 
bour, and we should be satisfied that he will sustain no seric 
convenience from the relaxation of it, 

3. It is said. That lee are abeolvsd from repairing any t'n)«T 
to OUT neighbotir wAwt we have received equal or greater inji"^ 
from him. But in returning evil for evil we are doing wrong. We 
have a right to resist and repei wrong, and in doing so we do no 
wrong to our neighbour, and owe him no Restilulion. But if w< 
beyond the limits of reasonable resentment, and return eioesrii 
injurious retaliation, Beparatiua is not to be dispeused witli,uif 
more than i^th reference to a first injustice. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ETHIOAL JUSTICE VIEWED FOSITIVELT. 

This may have reference to Thoughts, Words, or Deeds, 

Section I. — Justice in our Thoughts, 

This constitutes the virtue of Candour or Fairness, It may be 
manifested — 

I. In our thoughts of the character and conduct of others. 
IL In matters of inquiry and controversy. 

I. In thinking of the character and conduct of others we may be 
too harsh or too indulgent. But Candour consists in forming a fair 
estimate of the character and conduct of others. To this they are 
mtitled, and to this we are bound. 

The chief obstacles to the discharge of this duty arise from Self- 
love d^enerating into Self-conceit,' and from Emulation running into 
Elnvy. 

We are most liable to fail in the duty of Candour towards those 
who are eminent for the excellence of their character, or those who 
sure defective and faulty in their conduct. 

Those who are eminent for their excellence may excel in some- 
thing on which we particularly value ourselves — they may be over- 
estimated and over-praised — and, notwithstanding their excellence, 
their character may not be free from defects and blemishes. These 
circumstances make the exercise of Candour in reference to them 
more difficult. 

Those, again, whose character is regarded as defective or faulty 
may have been hastily condemned—due allowance may not have 
been made for the strength of the temptation to which they have been 
exposed, and without considering our own liability to fall, we may 
hastily join in bestowing our censure and reproach on what called 
more properly for our compassion and pity. 

II. In matters of inquiry and controversy. Candour consists in a 
willingness to accept truth, from whatsoever quarter it may come, 
and howsoever contrary to preconceived opinions. The chief ob- 
stacles to the exercise of it arise — 
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1. From the influences of system, 

2. From the authority of names. 

3. From viewing doctrines with regard to their alleged conse- 
quences. And 

4. From attaching too much importance to the ability or eloquence, 
the rank or influeilce, of those who defend particular doctrines, or the 
popularity which attends those who adopt them. 



Seotiok II. — Jiatice in refanmee to our Words* 

This comprehends the duties, — 

I. Of Veracity f or truthfulness in our ordinary conyersation and 
testimony; and 

n. Fidelity, or truthfulness in promises and contracts. 

In treating of these duties in relation to the use of words, it is not 
to be understood that these duties are confined to such cases. Bat 
these are the cases in which the nature of these duties may be mort 
fully and clearly understood. " A dumb man," says Dr. Reid (Ad, 
Pow,, Essay v. ch. 6), " cannot speak any more than a dog ; but )» 
can give his testimony by signs as early in life as other men can do 
by words. He knows what a lie is as early as other men, and bates 
it as much. He can plight his faith, and is sensible of the obligation 
of a promise or contract." 

Truth is logical, or, as it is sometimes called, physical and TnoraZ. 
Thus in Boswell's Life of Johnson (12mo., iEx)nd. 1835, pp. 354-5), 
it is said, '' Physical truth is when you tell a thing as it actually k 
Moral truth is when you tell a thing sincerely and precisely as it 
appears to you. I say such a one walked across the street. If he did 
so, I told Si. physical truth ; if I thought so, I may have been mistaken, 
but I told a moral truth." 

L With a view to Vmicity or Truthfulness in our ordinary con- 
versation, the use of obscure or ambiguous words should be avoided. 
The intentional use of them constitutes the vice of Equivocaiioi^ 
There may be Equivocation in sound or in sense. Both are contrary 
to Truthfulness. 

The same thing may be said of Reservalion or Restriction, which 
Beal or MeakiL BecH EestrictioTfi S& n^V^tl, \£ the words uttered he 

■d^ they «ce no^ \>tv3l<&\ ^ei\.^MT^'??ist^\5fc\iSi^\Ki"^ 
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§mUU Bestriction or BeserwUicn the words uttered are untrue ; but 
ne speaker has some addition or explanation in his mind, by which 
a^ become to him true, but not to the party to whom they are 
^dressed. 

In Equivocation and Mental Reservation there is, — 1. The saying 
I aoKuething the ccmtrary of which, or something different from 
'Iiich, is true — that is, there is a lie ; and 2. There is the intention 
r desire to mislead — whereas the use of language is to inform and 
irect. So that, both in form and substance. Equivocation and 
Untal Beservation amount to falsehood. 

Simplicity and Sincerity of speech are opposed to Equivocation 
)d Mental Beservation. And as a general rule, we ought not only 
* be plain and honest, but frank and full, in all our communications 
ith our fellow-men. There are few things which contribute more 

the comfort of social life than Frankness, The opposite of this is 
eserve or Closeness^ which is unamiable, and sometimes leads to 
istake and mischief. 

It is admitted, however, that there are cases in which we are not 
4iged to tell the whole truth. All that we say must be plainly 
id strictly true, but we may be under no necessity to tell all. We 
e always bound to disclose the case in hand so fully as to prevent 
ir neighbour from falling into mistake, or receiving injury through 
ir silence. But when we see that our speaking out fully may mis- 
ad. or injure others, we are not bound to do so, or rather we are 
lund to refrain from doing so. On the question. Whether the 
lysician is bound fully to acquaint the patient with his danger ? 
>poBite views have been taken. (See Mackness, Moral Aspects of 
tedical Life, 8vo. 1846, p. 281 ; Sir Henry Halford, Essays, p. 79.) 

A question has also been put. Whether we are warranted in re- 
uining from disclosing the truth, when the disclosure would be 
i our own disadvantage? Cicero (De Off,, lib. iii. cap. 12) has 
tated and argued a case of this kind. (See Whewell, book iii. ch, 
l5. No. 403.) Similar cases have been put in modem times. (Barrow, 
Sketches of Boy. Soc. Club, 8vo. 1849, p. 57.) 

Another question under this head is. Whether the truth may be 
violated? That is, Whether there are any cases in which falsehood 
is admissible ? 

A man may depart from the truth,— 1. With the design of in- 
juring some one; 2. With the design of benefiting some one; or 
3. With no fixed intention of good or ill, but for the purpose of 
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^IMiBMtt. Thtm han tnm leckncallT desiguttal, Matdaam | 
wmjirf'"""'. Mauiacivm tficiimim. Mid Mt^tdaciam jeetntm. 

1. Tbt Ant fcna c{ faladiood n ooDderoiwd by^ aJL It is coot 
to the will of God, iocomiatenl with the lose of onr ncighbonr, ud 
itijunau ta tociety at large 

2. ^ to the MCODd cue, in which aonw have thrmgbt felnphfui 
■dmifluble, it may be doubted wbelhet, in aaj atcxaaatanef*, tnx, 
gen«nl, uul pennuieiit good «□ he gained hy falaihooi, ai wbelbcr 
men ip their individual and aoci»l capacity, ought not ioTiolahtj Id 
Mhers to the truth, uid take the amseqiieDCes, rathw than tf 
avoiding some near and alriking incoavenieDce, to nm the ri^ tf 
remote and permanent evils hi mcoe omhairasaing. The obligsljaa 
imdHr which we lie to spMtk the tnith aie prior, both in order isi 
autboritjr, to any obli)i;ation which can be drawn from a odcuialiill 
of counequenoes. Of these, in their full eitent, we are not compeWl 
jud;^; and to set up our Bh<»t-«ghted views in oppoaitioa tr 
sacred majesty of truth is a» impious as it is unwiae. 

Aa to pious tranda, or falsehoods told 10 benefit the cause otiA- 
gion, the thing is in itself absurd, and cannot be exprcwed but bf * 
phraaii which is self-contradictory. Religion is emphatiaslly Ml 
truth, and seeks no aid but from sincere believers, and fears nwB 
harm from false friends than from open enemies. 

The saying of what is not true, to soothe children or lo calm tl* 
fears of the nervous, should be avoided. Falej has said ihat we W i 
not criuinal in telling a falsehood to a madman for his ovm Hi- 
vautn^'e, to n robber to conceal our property, or to on asasssiu to 
divert him from his purpose. These are estreme cases. But, if Mf ' 
allowouce can be made for them, it should be so made as not to give 
QitUDtenance to the maxim, "That we may do evil that what "f 
think Rowl may corao of it," 

3, Paley has said {Mor. aiitl Pol. PkiT., book iii. cli. 15), "Tbwe 
are fslaehoods which are not liss; Ihat is, are not criminal, ok, ft* 
example, where no one is deceived, which is the case in parable*, 
fables, novels, jests, tales to create miriih, ludicrous embellishmenB 
of a story, where the declared design of the speaker is not to inform 
but to divert; compliments iu the subecriptions of a lett«r, as*- 
vant's (feni/iny his master, a prisoner's pleading not guilty, tt 
advocate asserting the justice, or his belief of the justice, of hM 
oUent's case." 
The USB of parables and fables has prevuled in all ages and amoug 
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all nations of the' world, and has been sanctioned by the highest 
authority. 

With regard to novels the question is, Whether the best prepara- 
tion f(»r the duties and difiBculties of life is not to be found by looking 
at them as they actually oocur, or have occurred, in the moral govern^ 
jnent of the world, rather than as they may be arranged and repre- 
sented on the pictured page of the novelist ? 

With regard to the compliments that pass in conversation, and the 
oompliments that are commonly added in the subscription of a letter, 
^ve are still fjBir below the poetical hypcrbolism of the East. But there 
may be room for reform in these respects. (See Spectator, No. 103.) 

As to the practice of a servant denying his master,^ which is an old 
grievance, it would be much better, when the master did not wish 
to see visitors, to instruct his servant to say so, or something to that 
effect. 

As no one is obliged to criminate himself, the plea of Not Guilty 
amounts merely to this, — ^that the accused party is willing to abide 
the issue of the trial, and to take the condemnation or acquittal 
which the evidence will warrant. And the advocate in advising 
such a plea, is not giving any opinion as to the recU innocence, but 
only of the legal innocence of his client, or that the evidence against 
him ^vill not warrant a conviction. (Gisbome, Duties cf Men,) * 

Paley has severely condemned a habit of fiction and exaggeration 
which many people indulge in serious discourse. The condemnation 
may be extended to the practice of framing jests, tales to create mirth, 
and ludicrous embellishments of a story. 

The sum of the matter is, that truth is to be studied and preserved 
in all our communications with our fellow-men. Words are to be 
nsed in their plain and natural meaning, without ambiguity or equi* 
Tocation, and without restriction or mental reservation. So far from 
intending or attempting to deceive, we are to guard against every- 
thing that may by possibility mislead, and in very simplicity and 
godly sincerity to have our conversation in the world. 



1 ** Nasica cam ad poetam Enninm ven- 
isBet, dqoe ab ostlo qiuerenti, Ennium 
•nofUadixteetckMni Don ease: Nadcaseiudt 
•tUam dominl jnasa dixiase, ct flltim intus 
case; panda poet dfebos cnm ad Nasicum 
veniBBet fimhUk et com a Janoa qnaareret, 
cxGlamat Nasica, se domi non esse. Tarn 
BoniaBf Quid egn non oognosco vocem, 
taqiiitt tuam ? fflc Nasica : Homo es im- 

UOB. PH, 



pndens; ego, com te qtuererem* ancilUe 
tiue credidi te domi non esiie, tu mihi non 
crc-dis ipsL'— CrcERO, De OiuL lib. ii. 

* Cicero maintained that, with a view to 
the protection of the innocent, it was neceft- 
sary to plead the cause of those suspected 
to be guilty. But he was against defend- 
ing any who were notoriously impious or 
wick(!d.— De Oj8lc.Vto.\,cK^.\^. 
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n. Fidelity or Faithfulness. — Veracity is the |Hie8enrati(Mi of 
truth with regard to the past or present ; Fidelity ^ with regard to 
the future. 

FoUicitatian is a spontaneous expression of our intention to do 
something in favour of another. A Premise is made in oonsequenoe 
of a request made, — PdUicemur idtro, Promittimtis rogaii, A Pro- 
mise implies two parties — the Promiser and the Promisee. A Pact 
implies two or more. In this respect it agrees with a Ccniractt 
which admits of more than two parties. But while all Ccntracft 
are Pqxis^ all Pacts are not Contracts. A Contract^ to be legEilly 
^ valid, must include a crwaXXayfui, or bargain, or, as it may be popu- 
larly expressed, a quid jpro quo. Unless an agreement between two 
or more persons is come to upon sufficient consideration it is a nudim 
pactum — a bare pact, not clothed with the circumstances of mutoal 
advantage, and cannot be legally enforced. 

1. Promises, — The moralist has chiefly to do with Promises.. 
Fully to constitute a Promise 'there should be, (1.) The delilwite 
intention of the Promiser. (2.) The expression or significati<Hi of 
that intention. (3.) The acceptance of it by the Promisee. 

Paley deduces the obligation to fulfil Promises from the neceaaty 
of it to the well-being, or indeed to the very existence, of hmnan 
society. But to keep a Promise is an act right in itself. We per- 
ceive a beauty and propriety in it. The breach of a Promise appeals 
to us base, and occasions to us pain and dissatisfaction. To fulfil a 
Promise is thus shown to be our duty, by the constitution of oar 
mind and the nature of the act. The good effects which flow ftm 
the discharge of this duty, show it to be in accordance with God*8 
moral government, and the express declarations of His Word pio?e 
it to be in accordance with His highest will. 

Promises are to be fulfilled in the sense in which they were given 
and accepted. As in our ordinary conversation we are to avoid all 
ambiguity or equivocation, and all secret restriction or mental xe* 
servation, much more should we do so in Promises. And if we 
endeavour to do so, there will be no great difiSculty in accurately 
conveying our meaning, and thus the question concerning the sane 
in which Promises are to be fulfilled will be taken away. Should 
any such question be raised, then it must be said that, on the oob 

aid, the Promiser has no right, on the ground of some foroed cr 

ncealed meaning of his words, to satisfy himself with doing kfli 
*an he promised — ^to "keep Vhe ^ox^ ol ^TociSafo \a tha ear and hwk 
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'4t to the heart ; and, on the other hand, the Promisee has no right to 
liiaist upon more heing done than the fair and honest meaning of the 
Promtae implies. Cases in illustration of this may he seen in Paley, 
and in Vertot. (^Hiti. of Knights of Mcdta^ voL i. p. 356.) 
-' 111 some cases it has heen thought that the ohligation to fulfil a 
Framiue may he relaxed or dissolved. 

(1.) A conditional Promise is not hinding if the condition fail ; 
bat the fiulare of the condition must he equally contingent to the 
Promiaer and Promisee. 

(2.) An impossible Promise is not hinding ; hut the impossihility 
of fnlfilling it must not have heen known to the Promiser at the 
time^ nor created hy him afterwards. 

- (3.) An unlawful Promise is not hinding. If the unlawfulness ho 
Imown at the time, as when a servant promises to hetray his master, 
the guilt lies in- making such a Promise, not in hreaking it. If the 
imlawfulness of the thing promised emerge suhsequently, the Pro^ 
mise is not hinding. A merchant promises to send goods ahroad; 
before he can do so, the export of such goods is declared to he un- 
lawful, hut he is free. 

(4.) Erroneous Promises are not hinding. The maxim of the 
invil law is — Errantis non est consensus. There are some specialities 
under this case. 

a. If the Promiser is misled by the Promisee^ the Promise is not 
binding. "Who does not see," exclaims Cicero, "that a man is 
uot obliged to stand to those promises which he made, being disho- 
nestly deceived ? " "A beggar," says Paley, " solicits your charity 
by a story of the most pitiable distress ; you promise to relieve him 
if he will call again. In the interval you discover his story to be 
made up of lies : this discovery, no doubt, releases you from your 
Promised 

h. When both parties are mistaken as to the ground on which 
the Promise proceeds, the discovery of this mistake makes void the 
Promise, This brings the case under the conditional Promise, But 
it is not so when the Promiser only is under mistake, as when one 
promises to pay a sum of money on a certain day, and finds, when the 
time comes, that he cannot. Yet, if the failure to pay arises from 
eircumfltances unexpected and unfcnreseen, the case comes under the 
impoesibie Promise, 

To the head of erroneous Promises may be referred the case of 
PtomiaeB made by persons under age. Such Promises are not legally 

o 2 
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binding. But should Promises appear right to the parties who made 
ihem, after they have come to years of maturity and discretioSi 
it remains to consider how far they are yet under obligation to fulfil 
them. 

Persons who are insane not being responsible agents. Promises 
made by them do not come under the cognizance of the moralist 
As to the temporary insanity caused by drunkenness, the law does 
not admit it as an excuse for the crimes to which it may lead. Bat 
Puffendorff has 'said (De Jure Nat, et Oerd., lib. iiL cai). 6, sect 5), 
** There is a great difference between crifnes committed and promises 
made by a man drunk.^ He would hold him accountable for the 
former, but not for the latter, unless they were confirmed by the 
man when sober. (De. Offie, ffom,, lib. i. cap. 9, sect 10.) Bnt 
the ground of the distinction is not clear nor strong- in the eye 
ci the moralist 

. (5.) As to extorted Promises, casuists are divided ; but the jre^ 
vailing opinion is that they are not binding. A highwaymai 
^threatens to murder you unless you promise to procure for him a 
sum of money. Is such a Promise to be kept ? No, said Cicots 
because a highwayman is the' common enemy of mankind, and no 
faith is to be kept with him. Dr. Rutherforth (Institutes of Nat> 
Law, vol. i. p. 190), says, Such a Promise is not binding ; not on 
account of the promiser's fear, but upon account of the other party's 
injustice. No right can be founded on an injury. Every unjnsl 
act is void as to all the moral effects of it, and, consequently, can 
never produce a demand in the person who is guilty of it." Gi«- 
borne (Mor, Phil,, p. 261) controverts this view, and we know that 
Promises thus extorted have frequently been fulfilled. It may he 
an act of prudence to do so, but it can scarcely be called an act of duty, 
and the law of the land will protect us in neglecting it If voluntary 
consent be essential to constitute a Promise, it cannot be extorted 
by one who has no authority, and for his own benefit. But a 
parent, a master, or a magistrate, in virtue of the authority with 
which they are invested, may exact from those who are subject 
to them Promises which are not always willingly given. Yet such 
Promises are binding, both because the authority by which they are 
^ted is lawful, and because the end of such Promises is not the 

ih advantage of those who exact them, but the good of these 

- whom they are exacted. 
• Contracts, — In a pbomise, oti^ ^gotV.^ ^\^^ ^ixsK^'ea \mder oUiga- 
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tioa; the other Quires a right to the porestatioii promised. But 
we give the name of Contract to a transactioii in which each party 
oomes under an obligation to the other, and each reciprocally acquires 
a right to what is iHX)mifled by the other. • . • The definition 
1% that A Cantrcu^ it the consent of tvfo or more persons in ike same 
ihing^ given with the intention of eonstittUing or dissolving lawfully 
some obiigaiion* 

'■ Contracts originate in the &ct that man is insufiQcient for his own 
oomfort and happiness. Something is to be done which we cannot 
do $ something is to be had which we cannot procure. We, there- 
fixe, state our wants and our wishes to those who can fulfil them ; 
and on their agreeing to do so, we engage to remunerate them. So 
that the fulfilling of a Contract amounts to an act of Gommu- 
tative Justice — ^the giving of a sufficient consideration for what 
we receive. The kinds of Contracts will be as many and various 
as the things which men may exchange ; and it is easy to sec that 
different usages will prevail in reference to the different kinds of 
Contracts.. To enter on the consideration of these would lead into 
the details of Jurisprudence and Political Economy. They arc 
notioed here only in so far as they are entered into by the use of 
fauoguagey and in so far as truth is to be preserved in reference to 
that language. 

Now the same rules which were given for the preservation of 
truth in reference to Promises are equally applicable to Contracts, 
Lsngnage is to be used in its simple and direct meaning. There 
thoold be no ambiguity nor equivocation, and no concealment nor 
ttental reservation. The obligations to fulfil a Contract are the 
■me with those to keep a Promise. And the sense of these obliga- 
tions should be heightened by the consideration of our natural help- 
lenufiss and insufficiency to our own comfort, and of the many 
benefits which result from the various kinds of barter and exchange 
frfaioh are carried on by means of Contracts, 

ContractSj being more formal than Promises^ are generally made 
lith more deliberation and care ; and hence it might be thought 
that there are fewer cases in which they can be invalid. But the 
different kinds of Contracts have each their respective customs and 
MBgeSi which are understood or supposed to be understood when 
tjiuy are entered into ; and hence arises a variety of questions as to 
the folfilling of Contracts, The same reasons which render a Pro- 
i||in inTftlid will render a Contract invalid, — bmcYi «a ioi<^^> ox ^nv^> 
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the ooming to s^ that it is unlawfal, or impossible, or injurious to 
some party not concerned nor consulted. 

3. Oat?i8. — ^In confirmation of Fromiaes and Conirafits it has been 
usual to administer Oaths, Sanderson (2>e Juramenti Oblig, Frailed, 
Prima)y says, ** Juramentum est actus reHigiostiSy in quo ad con' 
firmanda/m rem duhiam Deus testis invocatur,^ But in general an 
Oath includes an imprecation. And hence Pu£fendorff defines it 
to be, ** A religious asseveration by which we renounce the mercy 
or imprecate the vengeance of Heaven, if we speak not the truth.** 

Oaths respect either the past, and are called Assertory^ or the 
future, and are called Promissory, In one view, however, all Oath 
respect the future. The Assertory Oath, or the Oath of Evidemot, 
is to confirm a promise of giving true evidence ; and the Promissory 
Oathy or Oath of Office, is to confirm a promise of discliarging its 
duties. 

An Oath creates no new obligation. It merely quickens our senae 
of the obligations under which we already lie. A promise to speak 
the truth is binding without an Oath, as well as with it. And, if 
we were not forgetful creatutes, it would be equally binding with^at 
it as with it. But when a sense o7 our obligations has become &int, 
the sight of our fellow-creatures, and of the dependence which they 
place in our truthfulness, joined to the solemn recognition of the 
presence and authority of Him who is the author of all truth and 
right, has a direct tendency to check falsehood and injustice, and to 
strengthen our intention of speaking the truth. Accordingly, they 
who violate an Oath are reckoned more criminal than they who 
break a bare promise. The following circumstances are noticed by 
Paley (Mor, and Pd. Phil., book iii. pt. 1, ch. 16) as aggravating 
the guilt of Perjury, above that of Falsehood : — 

1. Perjury is a sin of greater deliberation. 

2. It violates a superior confidence. And, 

3. God directed the Israelites to swear by His name (Deut. vi. 13 ; 
X. 30), and was pleased, in order to show the immutability of ffis 
own counsel, to confirm His covenant with that people by an Oath ; 
neither of which, it is probable, He would have done, had He not 

ended to represent OatJis as having some meaning and effect 
''ond the obligation of a bare promise ; which effect must he 
ing to the severer punishment with which He will vindicate the 
thority of Oaths, 

' '^ever, think tliat Oath* ot^ xiQi\» '^^rwnted by anything 
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which GK)d has represented himself as doing, or which He has 
required us to do ; nay, they think that the practice is expressly 
prohibited in Scripture. The passage appealed to is in Matt. v. 
3a-38. 

But that the bearing of this passage is against needless and pro- 
fane swearing,' and not against solemn and judicial oath-taking, is 
argued from the following considerations : — 

(1.) The forms of swearing which are specified are such as were 
common among the Jews. 

(2.) The f<»m of judicial Oath among the Jews was adjuration by 
the name of God. But as this form is not here mentioned, judicial 
oath-taking was not contemplated nor condenmed. 

In confirmation of this view of the passage it may be noticed — 

a. That our Saviour when adjured, answered ; and His doing so 
amounted to a solemn asseveration or Oath, (Levit. v. 1.) 

b. The language of the Apostles, on several important occasions 
runs in the form of an Oath, (Rom. i. 9 ; Philip i. 8 ; 2 Cor. i. 18, 
23 ; Gal. i..20.) 

c. The primitive Christians refused to swear by the genius of 
the Emperor, as idolatrous ; but they gave evidence avh attestatiane 
veritatis. 

But while judicial oath-taking may be lawful and necessary, it 
should only be had recourse to in matters of importance, and should 
be gone about with solemnity and reverence. Epictetus said — 
** Shun OatJis wholly, if it be possible ; if not, as much as thou 
canst." And his commentator, Simplicius, added — "We ought 
wholly to shun swearing, except upon occasions of great necessity.** 
And in the.Instittdea of Menu, book vi. 5, 109, and book xii. 5, 16, 
similar sentiments are expressed. On the evils which flow from 
administering Oatlu frequently and carelessly, see Hutcheson {Mar, 
Fhil,y book ii ch. 11) and Paley (Mor, and Pd, PhU., book iii. pt. i. 
ch.16). 

Of late years many needless and offensive Oaths have been dis- 
pensed with. Quakers^ and others, who have conscientious scruples 



s The Greek word translated *«at all," 
in ver. 34, is ftAox, which in 1 Cor. v. 1 is 
rendered " commonly ;" and in ver. a7 the 
word A^yof , whldi means spesech or com- 
mon conversation, is used; whereas, if Ju- 
dicial testimony had been meant, it would 
have been fuiprvpia. 

« They interpret the precept, ** Swear 
not at alll" yOenUf, Tb^aLso adhere to 



the strict interpretation of the sixth com- 
mandment, "Thou Shalt not IcUL" Yet 
the Jewish law, in many cases, punished 
by putting to death. So that even although 
the prec^t, " Swear not at all," were in- 
terpreted literally, it would not dr 
the magistrate of tlie power to adn 
an Oath for confirmation^ as thft «Dd 
strife. 
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as to the lawfulness of oath-taking, are allowed to make a solemn 
affirmation that what they say is true ; and if they make a fa^ 
.affirmation they are liable to the penalties of peijury* 

4. Vows, — Vows are promises made to God. The consideratioa 
of them therefore belongs to that department of duty which is due 
directly towards Him. We may make a Vow^ howeyer, to our 
fellow-creatures, or even to ourselves. In such cases Voim amount 
to firm purposes or promises to pursue some end, or to perform some 
act, solemnly made, as in the sight of God, and with an imprecatioD 
of punishment from Him should we fail through neglect Gare^ 
therefore, should be taken to fulfil a Vow when it has once been 
made. The neglect to do so argues not only disregard of the good 
which the Vow bound us to follow, but want of reverence for Him 
whose name we invoked. It is better not to Vow, than to Vow and 
not pay. {Eccles. v. 5.) 



Section HI. — Jtistice in reference to our Acts. 

This consists— 

I. In according to others all that is due by the laws and usages 
of the community ; and 

II. In doing what is fair and equitable in those cases which the 
laws and usages of the community have not provided for. 

It consists in following — 1. The to voynKbv ; and 2. The to wjw 
''^Integrity and Equity, 

I. Strict or Legal Justice may seem at first to be an inferior 
species of virtue. Quara exiguum est ad legem bonum esse, said 
Seneca. But obedience to the law may spring not from fear, but 
from a conscientious feeling of obligation, and from seeing clearly, 
and feeling strongly, that it is only by maintaining the laws and 
institutions of society that the peace and happiness of its membeis 
can be secured and advanced. Among the moralists of antiquity it 
Was a standing precept. To obey the laws; because, without this 
obedience, the framework of society would be dissolved, and social 
duty and obligation cease. The highest eulogium which the Greeks 
could pronounce over the heroes of Thermopylae was to inscribe on 

*ur tombs — " They fell in obedience to the laws." 

The duty of according to our neighbour all the rights with which 
' laws and usages of society invest him constitutes the virtue of 

'egritf/ or Uprightnes» — ^Oiiq ma)SiLi^\;^\kfCk& q^ ^hich are as many 
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and as Taridofl as the rdatioDS salisisting, and the engagements 
entered into^ between the members of a commnnity and the rights 
rising out of these. A man of Integrity will carefully respect them 
alL 

Justice further requires— 

n. To do what is fair and equitable in cases which are not 
provided few by law, ■ 

In his Ethics^ book v. ch. 10, Aristotle has treated of Equity, and 
has shown that it is generically the same with Justice, It is called 
in to correct Legal Justice ; and Legal Justice requires correction, 
because all laws must necessarily speak in general terms, and must 
leave particular cases to the discretion of the judge. He compares 
Equity to the leaden rule which was used in measuring Lesbian or 
rusticated building, in which the stones alternately projected and 
receded, but the rule bent accordingly. 

There are two groimds on which the duty of Equity may be 
called for. 

1. The law may be defective, and not reach to every case. 

In an advanced state of society the relations and transactions 
between man and man are so exceedingly varied and multiplied, 
that it becomes impossible to frame laws which shall be applicable 
to all cases which can a^d do occur. Becourse is had to precedents, 
as a means of determining cases which may be similar. This pre- 
sumes that the judgments adopted as precedents were in themselves 
just and wise, which may not always be the case. And it pre- 
sumes further, that the matters formerly decided, and the matters 
now under deliberation, are precisely similar, which they ma5^ not be. 
Another expedient is to refer cases, which the law has not deter- 
mined, to the decision of a jury, or of arbiters specially chosen. But 
neither in this way is there any absolute security against injustice. 
And the ultimate remedy for the defects of written law— defects 
which no administration of it can altogether remove — ^is to be found 
in the principle of Equity or Fairness. This principle will keep 
those who are guided by it not only from acts of injustice, but from 
many things which the wisdom of no legislat(»r can provide against, 
and to which the sanction of no human law can ever reach. It will 
lead to the doing of what is fiur and reasonable in the circumstances 
of every particular case, and to the refraining from taking any 
advantage, cnr seeking any refuge, from the defectiveness of legal 
anangements. But— 
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2. The law may be erroneous as well as defecthre. Without re- 
quiring anything that is positively unjust, laws are frequently so 
framed that the rigorous application of them may issue in the 
grossest injustice. Hence the conmion saying, summum jw, sumTna 
injuria. In administering the law, judges are often compelled to 
lament that, by the authority of express statute, as of long-esta- 
blished precedent, they must give a decision which they feel to be 
at variance with true and substantial justice. Some of our conrta^ 
it is true, are courts of equity as well as of law, and the judgmenti 
pronounced may proceed, not on the strict letter of the law, bat on 
a &ir and equitable consideration of the whole circumstances of tbe 
case. But even judgments of this kind fr^uently fitU short of the 
true and full merits of the case. And, after ail, it appears "fhit 
a large portion of natural equity is left to be administeced f n fan 
conscienHoR ; because, in additi<xi to the difficulty of propounding 
precise rules applicable to all cases, a greater detriment and incon- 
venience to the community would probably ensue from attempting 
to enf(»xse it in the public courts, than from leaving it to the deciam 
and the power of conscience, and to the various motives by which 
mankind are ordinarily influenced." (Smith, Man, of Equity Jam' 
prudence, p. 5.) 

An equitable man looks not outward ^n ^ defective or erroneoot 
law, of the mistakes or omissions of which he seeks to take advan- 
tage ; but he looks inwards upon that law of rectitude which is 
written upon his heart, and seeks to be guided by its dictates. 
Whatsoever he would that others should do unto hiin in similar 
circumst&nces, he studies to do even so unto them. 



ECONOMICAL JUSTICE 



Includes the rights and duties of the family or household. These 
arise from— 

I. The relation of husband and wife. 
IL The relation of paient oad child. 
Ill, The relation of maa\et ax\.^ «feTN^\i\.. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HUSBAND AND WIFB. 

Section I. — Marriage, 

FAvniiL ¥ras the wotd used by the Romans to denote the persons 
ooUected in the house along with their parents, and also with the 
servants. The head of the house was called paterfamilias ; his wife, 
in general, maierfamiUas, ( Whewell, Elements^ b. iv. ch. 5.) 

Marriage is defined by Dr. Beattie (Elements of Mor. Science^ 
pt ii.) to be ^ the strict and intimate union, for life, founded on 
mutual esteem, of one man and one woman, in one family, for the 
purpose of having children, educating them, and promoting the 
happiness of one another." 

Marriage is the parent^ not the child, of civil society. Cicero 
called it (J)e Off., lib. i. cap. 17) Princijpium urbis et quasi semi^ 
narium reipuhUcce. Both among the Greeks and Romans Marriage 
was encouraged by law, and the neglect of it was discountenanced 
and punished. The whole scheme of nature and of Providence pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that the human race is to be continued, 
that the helpless members of that race are to be protected and 
eherished, and that the various affections and feelings by which 
they are linked together should be cherished and purified. But 
while Marriage is natural, reasonable, becoming, or even binding, 
there are many things requisite towards rendering this union pro- 
ductive of its full and happy effects. Of these conditions every one 
must judge for himself. And it is better that the legislature should 
neither directly encourage Marriage nor unnecessarily impede it, 
but trust to the operation of those principles and feelings which are 
natural to man, and which are sure to accomplish the ends for which 
they have been inserted in our constitution. 

But, when parties have agreed to live together, it is right that the 
law should interpose its authority to sanction and protect the union, 
as the living fountain of social happiness and vittue. In treating of 
Marriage, therefore, it falls to be considered in a legal as well as in 
an ethical light ; because it is the subject of Jurisprudence as well 
as oi Morality, It may be proper to notice — 
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Subsection L — The Conditions and Circumstances necessary 
he/ore Marriage is entered upon. 

Bodily defect and mental imbecility, hereditary disease, and ex- 
treme old age, have been thought sufficient to prevent those who 
labour under them from entering upon the married state. 

I. But the first preliminary upon which the law can insist is, that 
the parties shall be capable of giving a deliberate and voluntary 
consent. On this ground forced marriages are invalid. The age at 
which Marriage m&y be legally contracted has been difTerently fixed 
in different countries. Nature has laid down no universal role; 
because the period of arriving at maturity is not fixed. All that 
can be said is, that public opinion and law should discountenaDoe 
Marriages entered into before the age at which it may reas(»kaUy he 
supposed that the parties fully understand and contemplate the ooor 
ditions and duties of the married state. 

n. Another point to which the laws of- most countries have ad- 
verted is, the relation previously subsisting between the parties, B^ 
the Boman law. Marriages were distinguished as IncesttumSj wImh 
the parties were too nearly related by consanguinitt^ — that is, by 
being of the same blood, as brother and sister ; or by affinity — ^that 
is, by being connected through Marriage, as father-in-law and 
daughter-in-law ; Indecorous, when senators and sons of senators 
married those of inferior rank, or who followed any disreputable 
calling, or had suffered any public punishment ; and Noxious, whep, 
1. Between a Jew and a Christian ; 2. Between a guardian and his 
ward ; 3. Between a public officer in^a province and a native of that 
province. 

As to the degrees of consanguinity and affinity within which 
Marriage was prohibited, the Roman law coincided pretty closely 
with the Levitical law, which is followed in this country. 
Dr. Hutcheson tliinks that there is a natural instinct of aversion to 
Marriages within the prohibited degrees; and mentions with 
approbation the opinion that there was some early drvine prahihir I 
tion, the memory of which has been preserved among most natioos ! 
more or less distinctly. There are various grounds of expediency (» ' 
which such Marriages should be discouraged or prohibited. 

(1.) The ties which bind society together are muitij^ed and I 
trengthened when Marriage \ak^a ^^iR.^'\i^Nr«^\!L'CckS»fe^KQ are not 

deviously related. 
(2.) The wealth o£ society \s Vxx \)D^a m?^i m^^ ^sjjsis^^ ^sSsai^ 
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than when parties of the same kindred or affinity intermarry and 
confine their riches to a few funilies. 

(3.) The children bom of parents not previously related are 
generally mc^ healthy and vigorous, both in body and mind, than 
those bom of parents nearly related. 

• HL Mcirriage was defined to be the union of one man with one 
woman ; and in all Christian countries the law provides, as a pre- 
liminary condition, tliat both parties are free from any union with 
any other party. And that Polygamy is contrary to the light of 
nature and destmctive of human happiness and improvement, may 
i.'ppeai from the following considerations : — 

i. The proportion between the number of males and females who 
wee bom into the world being nearly equal, indicates that one man 
should have no more than one wife at the same time. 

2. The primary end of Marriage, the continuation of the race, is 
best answered by the exclusive union of one man with one woman. 

3. Children are more carefully attended to when they are the off- 
spring of one Marriage, 

4. Polygamy divides the affection of parents, and is ruinous to 
their peace and happiness. . 

5. Polygamy reduces the female sex to a state of degradation and 
slavery. 

- In the account which is given in Scripture of the origin of the 
human race, we read that God created only one woman to one man. 
•* Had God intended Polygamy for the species," says Paley, " it is 
probable that He would have begun with it; especially as, by 
giving to Adam more wives than one, the multiplication of the 
human race would have proceeded with quicker progress." — Mor, 
and Fol, Phil,^ book iii. pt. iii. ch. 6. And again, after the 
Deluge, when the speedy peopling of the earth was desirable, Noah 
vas saved with only one wife, and his three sous each with his 
amgle wife. 

The practice of Polygamy prevailed before the law of Moses, and 
under it. But there is nothing in the law of Moses permitting the 
pmctioe, much less sanctioning or enjoining it. The text, Deut xxi. 
15, according to almost every version but our own, refers to the case 
of a man, not who has simultaneously, but who has had succes- 
nyely • two wives. It was expressly contrary to the law of Moses 

• * If the flist-bom be hen that vcat I posssage refers to tucceMtve, not si/nulto- 
Aatel,"— tfate expressioo shows that the I neow wives. 
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that one woman should have more than onie husband at one time. 
It was not till she received a bill of divorcemefnt from her fint 
husband that she could marry a second. By parity of reasonings t 
man could only have one wife at one time. The text, Levit xiiiL 
18, is simply a prohibition against simultaneous Polygamy. 

No mention is made of Polygamy in the New Testament Scrip* 
tures ; and hence it has been concluded that, before the ims of 
Christ, the practice had ceased among the inhabitants of Jndei.' 
It is altogether at variance with that spirit of purity and Mlf> 
restraint which breathes throughout the Gk)speL 

Subsection IL — The Manner in which the Institution qf Mamage 
hM been Sanctioned and Celebrated has been very different M 
different Countries. 

The first trace of any religious ceremony at Marriage is to be 
found among the Romans. They had three fanna of marriage. The 
most ancient, which was called Confarreatio^ was instituted \ff 
Bomulus. According to this mode, the parties, in the presence of ten 
witnesses, ate together a cake made of wheat, salt, and water, put 
of which was offered, with other sacrifices, to the gods. Gartain 
priests, such as the flamen DicdiSy a priest of Jupiter, and the 
vestal virgins, could only be chosen from those born in such 
marriages. (Dionys. Halicam., Inst, De Nupt, ii. p. 95; Virgil, 
Oeorg, i. 31 ; JEneid, iv. 104). 

Marriage by Confarreation was almost obsolete in the time of 
Tiberius. (Tacit., AnnaL^ iv. 16). In place of it came Co-emptiOf 
in which the parties gave and received a piece of money, pledging 
their faith to each other ; and Usucapion when the parties, having 
lived together for a year, agreed to continue so, and thus made a 
valid Marriage, 

Heineccius says that the mode of marrying by Co-emption wss 
common among many nations, especially the Jews. (Gen. xxix. 18.) 
Among the ancient Assyrians their fair women were given in 
Marriage to those who offered the largest sums ; and the sums thus 
obtained were distributed as dowries to those whose personal channe 
■^e less attractive. We see from Homer, that among the Greeks 
"as usual for the husband to give a price for his wife. Among 

Is it lawAil for a Jew to Yiave mace \ «eo:KA«Ak \& "^v^'Vif^ <Rder of Napoleoa 

ae wife ? " w* «»• fOfk at the tweWe \ T:V» wosrviec -w^a^,** \\.Sa\y5 \tf^XfiR»sab>Kf«5nL 
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the ancient OermanSy Tacitus tells us, " Dotem non uocor marito, aed 
mcori maritus affert/' The same practice prevailed in the early 
history of France. And according to the old law of Englaud, 
Ihe hushand laid down gold and silver for the wife, as though he 
did buy her > 
Under the law of Moses, it does not appear to have been necessary 

ihat a priest or Levite should be p'esent at the celebration of 
Marriage, Hackstone says, " The intervention of the priest in the 
toarriage contract is merely ^^ juris positivi^ and not juris naturdlis 
aui divini/* Among the primitive Christians, Marriage was some- 
times solemnized by a minister of the church, but not always, as 
Bingham asserts. (Selden, Uxor Eehraica, lib. ii. cap. 9.) Tertul- 
lian, who lived in the second century, says that in his day Marriages 
were not reckoned reputable unless they were first openly proclaimed 
bef<»re the church. And at the close of that century, Soter, the 
fifteenth bishop of Borne, ordained that no woman should be 
deemed a lawful wife imless formally married by a priest. But 
this ordinance was temporary and local ; and throughout the Roman 
empire contracts of marriage were long considered as rites of secular 
concern. " But in the twelfth century, Peter Lombard discovered 
the institutfon of seven sacraments, in the mystical expression 
of the seven spirits of God, which he understood as an assurance of 
the seven-fold operation of the Spirit, in Baptism, the Supper 
of the Lord, Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimmiy, and 
Extreme Unction ; and the Church of Rome soon countenanced 
this doctrine. This brought Marriage, which was originally of 
dvil jurisdiction, under spiritual cognizance." — Reynolds, Hist, 
Esaay on Oovem, of Church of England, p. 70. Towards the end of 
the twelfth century, the discipline and ceremonies of the Church of 
Borne were strenuously opposed by the Albigenses, who taught that 
the consent of a willing couple, without the formality of sacerdotal 
benediction, made a lawful Marriage, In the fourteenth century 
the Loll^jrds, another party of Reformers, taught the same doctrine. 
Bat in the Council of Trent, which met in 1545 and sat till 1563, 
it was decreed, ''That if any shaU say that matrimony is not 
one of the seven sacraments instituted by Christ, and doth not 
confer grace. Let him he accursed. And if any shall condemn 
the benediction, and other ceremonies used in Marriage, Let him 
heaeewrsed." 
At the Reformation, the Church of England did not adopt the 
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doctrine of the Church of Rome as to Marriage being a sacrament. 
Still it was regarded as an institution so sacred that it ought always 
to be celebrated by an ecclesiastical person. During the time of tiie 
Commonwealth in England, Marriages were solemnised by dTil 
magistrates. The Act of 12 Charles II., cap. 33, declared to be valid 
all that were thus solemnized from 1st May, 1642, to 1660. At the 
Restoration, the Ecclesiastical Canons again came into use, and^ 
strictly speaking, Marriage could only be solemnized by one in holy 
orders, within the walls of a church, and acccn^iing to a set fonn U 
words. As the number of Dissenters from the Church of England 
increased, some change as to the law of Marriage was loudly called 
for. By successive statute the grievances complained of have 
been removed, and Dissenters can now be married, both in England 
and Ireland, in their own places of worship, and according to their 
own forms : or in the Registrar's OfBice, where no religioua ceremony 
is necessary. 

In Scotland the Decrees of the Council of Trent never bad antho* 
rity, because the Reformation v^as carried before they passed ; and 
Marriage was considered to be more of a civil contract than in Eng>^ 
land. It was usually, however, performed by an ecclesiastical per^ 
son ; and, till a period comparatively recent, in a church. Indeed, 
the severest penalty still lies against the performance^ of the 
Marriage ceremony by any other than an ordained minister. 
But, if parties declare themselves before witnesses to be manied 
. persons, the declaration constitutes a valid marriage as to all dvS 
eflfect. Or if they appear before a magistrate, and confess tkt 
they have been irregularly married, in virtue of an Act rf 
Parliament, he fines them for the irregularity, and an extntel 
of the minute recording their having been fined is held to h 
evidence of their being married persons. But they are stiH 
subject to the censure and^ discipline of the ecclesiastical body H 
which they belong. 

The law of Scotland recognises four different modes by whiA j 
marriage may be constituted. 1. A public or regular maniifi 
celebrated by a minister after proclamation of banns. 2. Hi 
'elibcrate exchange of matrimonial consent by words de prCMdl 



^ According to the flTsi \»o\l <* "DSa- \ ^x«v^i%\3iw\n»^<fe'^^sdv3BSoE^^ 
Pline. marriaffea were to \» petioTUie^ oa \ tmcs >» «k5 ^«:3 ^^^ ^'s^ «>^ V5»»c^ 
oaday. But the General i^mU^oU^l^.W 
wned- that - Banda \»ein6 ^^^ «^^«*^ \ ^\sv««»\j«.^C«»«*- 
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without the nuptial benedictioa or concubitus, 3. Promise of 
marriage followed by captda, at least when declared a marriage by au 
ictioQ of declaration in the Court of Session. 4. Cohabitation as 
man and wife and being held and reputed as married persons." 
—Mackenzie, on Baman Law^ p. 101. 

Filey has remarked that, ^ as to one main article in matrimonial 
alliances, an alteration has taken place in the fashion of the world ; 
the wife now brings money to her husband, whereas anciently the 
husband paid money to the family of the wife." In an early state 
(tf society, when the members of a family were all industriously em* 
ployed, the head of the fsunily would not be willing to part with any 
of its members without compensation for the loss of her labour. 
And he who wished to increase the resources of his household, by 
obtaining the help of a wife, would be willing, for that end, to part 
with a portion of the wealth which he had already acquired. But, 
as society advances, the maintenance of a family is accomi)anicd with 
expense. Hence the husband expected tha.t his wife should bring a 
dowry with her. The Egyptians, who were early civilized, were the 
&8t who gave dowries with their daughters. Pharaoh gave the city 
of Qbza to Solomon, as a portion to his daughter. It descended from 
kings to common life. And, as the principles of equity unfolded, it 
was thought right that the wife who brought a dowry should be 
secured in a jointure. Hence arose reciprocal rights and claims 
which were determined by positive law. But what is next to be 
noticed in reference to Marriage is — 

Subsection UL — The Duties which it Imposes. 

These are, — 1. Such as arc common to both parties ; and 2, Such 
as are peculiar to each. 

Of the duties common to both, the first is Love, and the second 
is Fidelity. These are professed and promised by both. 

Of the duties peculiar to each, it belongs to the husband to rule^ 
and to the wife to obey. And while it is peculiarly incumbent on 
the husband to provide a suitable maintenance for his household, it 
is equally incumbent on the wife to see that the means and sub- 
stance of the family be administered with prudence and economy. 
(See Foster, Discourses on Nat. Religion ; Fleetwood, Delany, and 
others, On ReUUive Duties,) 

SuBBBcnoN rV. — Of the Duration and Dissolution of tlie Mar- 
riage Union. 
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I. Is it temporary or permanent f 

The end of Marriage is not merely to have children, but to poe- 
pare them for the duties of life. In Greek the fieumly society was 
denoted by the epithet varpiKfj, signifying that the members wen 
bom of the same parents. Aostotle rejected this epithet, and called 
the family society rtKvonoiririKrf, signifying to educate and bring np 
children. (Donaldson, Synopsis (Economia^ p. 34.) Bat suppoong 
these ends to have been answered, are the parents stiU botind to Um* 
together f Mons. Barbeyrac (Trans, of Fuffendorff^ book yL ch. 1) 
quotes Mr. Locke (Treaiise on Civ, Oovem,, pt. IL ch. 6, sect 2) 
and Algernon Sydney (Discourse of Qovem,^ ch. IL sect. 4) M 
favouring the opinion that there is nothing in the nature or end of 
the Marriage imion which demands that husband and wife shrakd 
live together to the end of their lives, after having broug^ up chil- 
dren and furnished them with the means of maintaining thenb 
selves. Faley (Mot, and Pol, FhU,^ book iii. ch. 7) has ezpnned 
himself to the same effect. But this view is botli defeetitfe and 
erroneous, 

1. It is defective, inasmuch as it supposes that the only end an* 
swered by Marriage is the bringing up of children. But the hap* 
piness and comfort of the married parties must also be admitted to 
be one great end of their union. And this end may be gained 
in cases in which the other has not been accomplished. The feelings 
of affection in which the union originated may continue and increase^ 1 
till they settle into a love which age and infirmity cannot touch, 
and which can only be dissolved by death. 

2. This view is erroneous, in supposing that the duty of parents *, 
towards their children is accomplished when they have fitted them ' 
for making their way in the world themselves. But, sa3r8 Mon- 
tesquieu (Spirit of Lawsy book xxviii. ch. 2), " It is not enou^ , 
that we have food ; we need advice and direction. We may be ahle 

to gain a livelihood, yet not able to govern ourselves." The family 

circle is the school in which we are trained to cherish those feelings 

of subordination, and respect, and gratitude, which are at once the 

•urity and ornament of social life. But if that circle were rashly 

jrematurely broken up, those feelings would lose much of what 

rishes and strengthens them. If the tent which sheltered us 

childhood and youth were to be struck down, as soon as we had 

' it, to try our feeble strength amidst the jostUngs and intrigues 

^e world, many o£ the beat anii'kiu^^'^X. %€<^tLQna of our nature 
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Toold Boffer. We ahoold lack ibr ooneiTei that example «>f mature 
nd purified love which iheds soch a mellow ii^ht <xi the evening 
i wedded lifie. And we could hequcAth no sach inheritance tt) i.mr 
ihildien; bat, as the oetrich leaTes her voung on the dand, and 
aaawB them no more, men woold grow up a nake<i and callous 
xoody bereft of thoae soft and downy affecti«jnd which «j)ring up 
Bviihin the sheltered nest of a father's boose, and sftread their fseuial 
murmth throogh all the lehUioDs of social life, i^ocietj, instt-ail of 
being made np of those who had learned to reverence the bjciry 
head, and who looked forward themselves to rrceive from their chiU 
dien the honour and respect due to old age, would be com|>.«$fd of 
Doasy and impatient biawlen, prematurely let loose from the t^?htii.»l 
of DEtnre. And the movements of society, instead of being carried 
oa in good cider and with kindly feeling, would be characterized by 
ixHobordtnation and selfish independence. 

• Qtanting that the Marriage union is naturally permanent, it may 
1)6 asked — 
. IL Are there no Reasons for which it may be Suspended for a 
timef 

The. Apostle Paul (1 Ccnt. yIL 10) admits that there may be cases 
in which a separation may be expedient or unavoidable. ** Let not 
th(9 wife depart from her husband : but and if she depart, let her 
Tomain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband : and let not the 
husband put away his wife." Such separation is not allowed unless 
it be unavoidable. It is temporary, and does not exclude recon- 
ciliation ; and therefore both parties are to remain unmarried. It 
seems further reasonable that such separation should not be made 
at the mere will and pleasure of the parties, but by authority and 
law. Marriage is a public act, involving not only the rights and 
interests of individuals, but of society at large, and therefore it 
ought not to be suspended, even for a time, without pro^xT cause 
being shown. 

m. Can the Marriage Union he altogether Dissolved, and if so, 
for what Catises t 

In almost all ages and among almost all nations of the world, 
adultery has been deemed a sufficient cause for dissolving the J/ar- 
riage union. 

But, according to the Church of Rome, Marriage is a sacrair 
necessarily accompanied with grace, and is therefore indiaso 
Strictly speaking, according to the canon law, divorce waa not 
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•olutioi of tMb Marrioft nnkn, b«t in I11M17 caas aiOMUited m 
to * dcdkistiaD ibat. this nnioa haA not been duly cntetpd into, is 
WMcqiUince of lome impediment wibwisting »t the tinuw Whmthi 
Marriagt hftd b«eii atncAl; legftl, eren adulbsy nrald notdiiHolTeiL 
AU tlikt the eodeaiattical eomta did in sach cauni tras to allow « 
aepuMiaa o mcowi d toro. But freedom to mAirf a^in ooold Otlf 
be had by special diipenntka. 

Tiiia view of the Marriagt luuoa was vehemently opposed \iy th* 
Lutlieraiui and earLj Befotmen, who QuuDtaioied that the imioi 
not indiaadable, and that adalt«ry was a snffideixt ground uf divnce 
a vintuio matrimoaii. 

Besides aduitety, Piiffetidi:s4 cDoteads that according ta the U^ 
of nature, the toalicious desertion of ooe of the parties is a sofli 
ground for diaaoiviag the Marriage nnion ; and Hutchesoo tl 
this is n-arraated b; the Aptetts Paul (I Cor, vii. 15-18). OlntinU 
and continued withdrawal of one of the ptrties being directlf oO- 
trary to the ends of the Marriage contract, the law iiiUT&rea K 
exUnt of compelling the conditions of the contract to be I'ulfillal, (X I 
cause being shown why they cannot be fulfilled, and in Scotland, if 1 
tlie desertion he obstinate and continued for four yeaia, it gitd I 
ground for a divorce, (MackeOEie, Bom, Law, p. 113.) 

Paley saya (Jfor. and Pol. Phil., book ill. pt. iii. ch. 7) that the | 
kw of imlure ^mita of a. dissolution of the coutmct in cases of 
attempla U]ioii life, of outiagooua cruelty, of incurable madnwa, mi ' 
perhaps of [wrsonal imbecihty. In these and Bimilar cases the law 
of Theodosius and Talentluian, Christian Emperors of Home, ad- 
mitted the dangerous but necessary remedy of a divorce, ' 

But the question on which there haabeen the greatest difforenceof 
opinion is, Whether inoompatibihty of tamper, and dislike arising 
therelrom, should he held a auffleient ground for a divorce, 

Millon iiaa a treatise in which he maintains tiiu afGrmatire. His 
arguutenlB, which are understood to have been Bliaq)ened by his own 
bitter experience, are derived from the foct, that not only is the gnat 
end of Marriage, which is the happiness and comfort of the yutim, 
frustrated, but misery inflicted. ITie liberty of divorce might 
prevent matters from coming I0 this extremity, or put an end to it 
when it did. But it is ai^ed on the other hand — 

1. If imsuiCablenesB of temper were admitted as sufficient ground 
for a diTt^oe, no attempt would be made to mend the state of matteit 
lation and oompliance. 
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The Court of Sesmoiiy sbortlv afur iLe Be^c^nATJcci, ♦stklcitlj^^i 
die principle that divorce a rinemio f^tjM^r adaff^rivnk -«-»* jtn 
if the common law of the Und. From tiii£ tiiij«: it wa» ^T&iiUvi ii.- 
^scriminately at the suit of the hu^haiid or the inf«, ]u«d i jj::]^ 
later (1573) an Act of the Scottish ParliAni^nt Tfxozhii^ aiiorLfr 
aaOBe for divorce, likewise c^en to IwiL eyjote^ tbat of nikiic:' "s 
and protracted desertion hy one of tbcm. Enkine utb this sm^iud 
of divorce is approved of hy St. Paul (1 Cor. rlL ]o> 

2. A separation of views and interests would shse. 

3. The natural inconstancy of homan affection would be encou- 
raged. 

.80 that even on views of expediency, and iDdefiendent of the 
authority of Scripture, the only groond on which divorce is ju&ti* 
fiable is the groond of adultery in either of the parties. 

Bishop Burnet tells us that divorces were freely granted in the 
Oanton of Berne ; but any husband and wife applying for one were 
fint required to pass six weeks together in one small room, furnished 
with only one chair, one plate, one spoon, one bed, and so on through 
the whole furniture, with the single exception of a small treatise on 
the duties of husband and wife, of which there was a copy for each. 
The Bishop adds, that, under this regime the parties, finding it 
necessary to accommodate one another, were soon on excellent terms, 
gave up the idea of separation, and were never known to make appli* 
cation again. 



CHAPTER IL 



PASENTS AND CHILDBED. 



ThX term Parent is applied equally to father and to mother ; and the 
term Child is applied equally to son and to daughter. In all ages 
and among all nations the relation between Parent and Child ha8 
been regarded as that of Superior and Inferior, implying on the part 
of the one authoriti/, or a right to command, and on the part of the 
other, fubjection^ cm: the duty of obedience. The power of the Parent 
ia the earliest and most sacred recognized amoxi^ \ii<QSCu ^X* tsa:^ 
therefore be proper to inquire into— 
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famUiaSy as proprieto both of bis Children and bin Rlavofs lia^ the 
right of life and death over both. He could m*11 tbcm, oxikmc or 
abandon them, or he might punish them, as a household jiid^o, even 
capitally. The Twelve Tables ordained that every acquinition of 
ihefiliusfamilias went to the paterfamilias, who was sole iiroprietor 
of the family goods. This absolute power was little, if at all, mo- 
dified during the Republic. But, under the Emperom, the patria 
potestas was more and more restricted, both over tlie person and the 
gcxxis pf the JUitts/amUicu. And, accordin«j; to the lij^ht of nature, 
ihe patria potestas is by no means so extensive or so ahiolute as it 
has been held to be among many nations. Parents liavc no right to 
maim or mutilate, to neglect or alienate, to expose or enslave, and 
still less to kill their Children. But they have full powtT to consult 
and act for their good. And during this first period. Children being 
incapable of judging what may be best for them, any acts done by 
fhem, without the knowledge and consent of their Parents, may be 
set aside. Not proceeding from a mature judgment nor a perfect 
will, such acts are regarded as neither morally nor legally valid. 

n. With regard to the precise age at which the judgment should 
ie reckoned to he mature, the wiU perfect, and the individual fully 
responsible, the light (^ nature furnishes no positive rule. 
. The powers of the mind, like the powers of the body, are de- 
veloped at different periods in different countries, and even in the 
same country in different individuals. By the law of most countries, 
however, a period is fixed at which every individual of sound mind 
is held to be capable of judging and acting for himself. From and 
after this period the Parental authority ceases to bo absolute. 
"After the ChUd is able to think and to judge for itself," says 
Butherforth (InstittUes of Nat, Law, book i. ch. 11), " it is no longer 
the duty of Parents to think and to judge for it ; and consequently 
the will of the Child is no longer under the absolute control of their 
wilL" 

But although during this second period Children are not subject 
to absolute and unreasoning authority, they are still bound to regard 
their Parents with sentiments of gratitude and reverence, and to pay 
every attention and deference to their direction and advice. Besides, 
daring this second period. Parents as the heads of the family, possess 
a separate authority and a separate claim to obedience. IC tbft CKH- 
dren left the parental roof, and were received Vo.^ w5io^« S»xsa^ 
bey would be bound to respect and obey fhe legoAaXAoroa ^\5m2«^'^ 
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laid down by the heads of that £Banily ; and they cannot be leLeased 
from that respect and obedience by the fact that the heads of the 
family in which they remain are also their Parents^ and entitled to 
their gratitude and reverence. But in yielding obedience to tluB 
double authority they are now entitled to judge how far that mh 
thority is exercised in conformity with the dictates of reason and the 
demands of rectitude, and are to govern themselves accordingly. 
If the interests of virtue or the rights of conscience are to be violated 
by obedience, they are not only not bound, but they are not at liberty 
to obey. 

Section in. — The DvUes of Parents towards their ChUdrm 

Are chiefly discharged while they remain under the parental vxL 
Parents are bound— 
I. To give to their Children a suitahle Support and Mainterumet, 
To this they are prompted by feelings of natural affection — ^to this 
they are urged by the voice of reason and conscience — and to this 
they are in some measure compelled by the law of all civilized 
nations. By the light of nature, Children have an interest and 
a share in the condition and circumstances of their Parents, If 
their condition and circumstances in life have been elevated and 
prosperous, the Children are entitled to be brought up in a corre- 
sponding manner. If their condition and circumstances have been 
depressed and poor, the Children must begin life in depression and 
poverty. But it may only be, by a hard and thrifty upbringing, to 
rise above the depression and poverty in which their birth made 
them share. 
Under this head it may be questioned— 

1. Have sons and daughters a right to share equally the weatik tf 
the family f According to the light of nature it may be difficult to 
see any ground of difference. Sons may be better able to empkqf 
productively the portion assigned to them. On the other hand, 
daughters, not having so many opportunities of bettering their con- 
dition, should be made more independent of exertion. 

2. " As to the preference given to the eldest son^ it is easier,^ Bays 
Mr. Grove (Mor. Phil., vol. ii. p. 499), " to show the eommonnm 
than the reasonableness of the practice. If indeed, a particular titles 
rank, or character, is by law entailed upon the eldest son, to supfKit 
which a larger fortune is necessary, in this case there appears a good 
reaaon for making a laigiex i^toivmoTi lox\£isfiL\ ^ce otherwisef hit 
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i.ece8sarily greater expenses considered, he would have in reality 
«» than the rest. But where this is not the case, mere elderahq) 
^cr seniority) seems to have a just claim to no more than a defercnct? 
xxim the younger, answering to his superior age, exiK.Tieuce, and 
pidgment." 

The passage, Deut. xxi. 15-17, supposes the privilege of the first- 
born established by custom, and only provides that it shall not be 
Interfered with out of mere partiality. And the fact of its being 
tiansferred from Reuben to Joseph (1 Chron. v. 1), shows that it 
^ras not regarded as naturally inalienable. While Turgot (see Life 
iy Condorcef) and other philosophers have declared against all rights 
of jHimogeniture, and have contended that the property of parents 
diould be equally divided amongst their children, others have 
thought " that the different geniuses of children, the diiOferent 2^^^'o- 
ftaions to which they are bred, their sex, different degrees of health, 
vigour, prudence, and many other circumstances, leave room for a 
ikther, consistently with the most perfect equity and an impartial 
affection, to make a difference in his distributions." (Grove, Mor. 
FkS^ ut supra,} 

Parents are further bound — 

n. To give to their Children a good Education, 

This includes, — 1. Physical Education, or the due use of all thost? 
means which develope and strengthen the bodily frame — such as 
wholesome food, healthy exercise, and proper alternation of rest and 
labour, activity and repose. 

2. Intellectual Education. The mind is originally without know- 
ledge, but furnished with capacities for acquiring it. And it is the 
duty of Parents, who have the best opportunities of observing the 
naaoent faculties of their Children, to see that they be exercised 
upon, such objects as are best fitted to give to them a happy and 
naefiil expansion. 

d. A Moral Education. The distinction between right and wrong 
18 peiceiTed at a very early age ; and Parents should be careful to 
impcess upon their ChiMren the importance of regulating tlieir con- 
duct in accordance with it. All practices or pursuits which liave 
a tendency to obscure or weaken a sense of this distinction should 
ba aToided. Even sports and amusements which are cruel, or infiict 
pain upon others, should be discouraged. All tam- 



|Hiiig irith the sacred majesty of truth, even in the way of amuse- 
jest» should be refrained from. All fraud or violence 
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towards the posflcssions, or property, or reputation of othen, shookl 
1)0 giiarded againnt, and kindly feelings and the inteivhange of good 
offices cncouraf^cd. And, as example is better than precept, it is 
the duty of Parents to see that they exhibit nothing bat what is 
strictly correct in their own moral conduct — Maonma reverenUa 
(lebetur puero. And while Parents are to guud against doing or 
saying anything that may let loose the foolishness which is hoimd 
up in tlio liearts of Children ; so when it breaks forth spontaneously, 
and in spite of their efforts to repress it, then it becomes their. duty 
to check it by admonition, and correction. These are sometimfis 
neglected through weak and foolish tenderness, but can never be 
neglected with impunity. "The rod and reproof give wisdam; 
but a Child left to himself bringeth his mother to shame** (Prov. 
xxix. 15). 

4. Jieligious Education. Parents are the natural guardians of 
their ChUdren^s welfare, not only in reference to the life that now 
is, but also in reference to that which is to come. They have the 
first and best opportunities of awakening in them those sentiments 
'of rovorence and awe, and of gratitude and love, which are due firom 
thcni towards their p^reat and beneficent Creator. Parents are the 
ai^poiuted priests of the family, charged with the high office of 
]»roserving and continuing the knowledge and the service of God. 
Tlu>y are calkHl on to bring up their Children in the nurture and 
ailniouition of the Lord, to instruct them in the knowledge of the 
jiilR'at and imjx^rtant verities of religion, and to teach them to Uve 
uuiler their influence. 

111. A further duty has been assigned io Parents towards their 
ChiMren — viz., to determine what their occupation or profession in 
life shall he» 

In some countries this point is determined by law or custom. 
Tho I'vH^plo are divideii into castes, to which particular occupatioDS 
i^r ]>nUVssions are allotted ; and he who belongs to one caste cannot 
follow the tx.^eujwtion or profession of another. In this country the 
institution of c;istes never obtained; but there are some trades and 
prv^fessious to prejxxre for which a long apprenticeship or training is 
ut ooi5{>ary. It is desirable that this should be got over as early as 
ixijijiiblo. And, in such cases, it has been thought that Parents may 
^'luKVk* a trade or profession for their Children before they can judge 
f for themselves. On the other hand, it has been questioned whether, 
^<^(\^Iiujr to the light oi natxue^ Parents <:»si ^ ^c^ But this is a 
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question to which no determinate answer can be given. As a general 
rule, every reasonable being should be allowed to choose that path 
or profession in life for which he thinks himself best fitted, and in 
following which he has reason to expect most happiness and success. 
Men always labour most cheerfully in that for which they have a 
liking ; and, if constrained to labour in what they have no likinji; 
for, they have comparatively less chance of succeeding or of enjoy- 
ing happiness. When such cases occur through the interference of 
Parents, they have much reason for regret. On the other hand, 
should Parents see their Children eagerly bent uj^n a way of life 
for which they are altogether unfitted, there may be room for re- 
monstrance or admonition, or even it may be for restraint. But it 
U impossible to lay down any general rule, further than to say, that 
Children are bound to obey their Parents, when they can do so 
with a clear conscience, and without any sacrifice of their permanent 
welfare; while Parents are not to provoke their Children by any 
indiscreet exercise of their authority. 

rV. A still further right has often been assumed by parents, or 
assigned to them by law — viz., to exercise authority in reference to 
the marriage of their Children, 

So long as the parties purposing to marry have not arrived at 
years of maturity and understanding, it may be right that they 
should be subject in this matter to the authority of Parents ; and^ 
according to the laws of most countries, they are declared to be so. 
But when they have arrived at legal majority, the happiness of the 
parties concerned, and of society at large, are- so deeply involved 
in the forming of a relation which is to last for life, that it would 
require clear and strong reasons to justify Parents in interfering, 
either by compulsion or restraint, with that freedom of affection and 
choice which, according to the light of nature, belongs to their 
Children in such circumstances. There may be room and reason 
for admonition and advice ; but there is no ground for the cruel 
tyranny which has frequently been exercised in cases of this kind. 
But these cases are too delicate and too varied for any general rule, 
and must be left for determination to the good sense and kindly 
feelingiB of the parties interested. 
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Section IV. — Duties of Children towards their Parents, 

The duties incumbent upon Children towards their Parents^ so 
long as they are members of the same family, may be sunmied up 
in the single word, Obedience ; and the nature and amount of that 
obedience has been illustrated in connection with the duties incum- 
bent upon parents towards their children, so long as they remain 
under the parental roof. But there is a third period in the relation 
between Parents and Children — viz., that of Fori&'familiatum, 
when the Children have themselves become the heads of a house- 
hold, or have become members of a household different from that of 
their Parents. And the duties incumbent upon them during this 
period may b esummed up under the one word. Honour. " Honour 
thy father and thy mother^ that thy days may he long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth theeJ* This, as the Apostle remarks 
(Eph. vi. 2, 3), is the first commandment with promise. 

The duty of honouring parents includes Love and Reverence, 
Gratitude and Bequital. 

1. Children are bound at all times to show Love and Reverence, 
or affectionate respect, towards their Parents, 

" God, as being the first cause of all beings," says Mr. Wollaston 
(Religion of Nature Delineated, sect. 8, p. 297), " is often styled 
metaphorically, or, in a large sense of the word, the Father of the 
world, or of us all. And, if we behave ourselves towards Him as 
being such, we cannot but adore Him. Something analogoiis, though 
in a lowj degree, to the case between God and his offspring, there 
seems to be between Parents and their Children, If that requires 
divine worship, this will demand great respect and reverence. The 
precept of honouring Parents, to be found in almost all nations and 
religions, seems to proceed from some such sentiments ; for in books 
we meet with it commonly following, or rather adhering to, that of 
worshipping the Deity? In laying Children under this obligation 
they have all conspired, though scarce in anything else." And 
when the Apostle says in one passage (Ephes. vi. 1), " Children, 
>bey your Parents in the Lord : for this is right ;" and in another 
Col. iii. 20), " Children, obey your Parents in all things: for this 



• We divide the tables of tlie Law, so 
tbat the fifUi conunaDdmeiit (Honour thy 
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is well-pleasing unto the Lordj" — he invests the duty of Childrtu 
towards Parents with a religious character, as if the discharge of 
it were in truth an act of worship towards Him who is the Father 
ofaU. 

II. Children are bound to show Gratitude and make Requital for 
all the kindness they have received from their Parents, 

This duty is obviously in accordance with the light of nature. 

An Apostle has mentioned it as a primary and important duty 

(1 Tim. V. 4), " Let them learn first to show piety at home, and to 

cequite their Parents,^ The Requital which it may be in the 

power of Children to render to their Parents depends upon circum- 

staaces. In many cases the Parents may never need at the hand 

of their Children that they should supply their temporal necessities ; 

and all the return which they can make will be affectionate respect, 

and the many kind and tender ofQces which s['ring from it. But 

should circumstances render it necessary. Children are bound, as far 

as in them lies, to provide for the temporal wants of their Parents, 

This duty is incumbent upon them by the light of nature, and may 

\)e exacted by the law of most civilised nations. Children who 

have the opportunity of discharging this duty, and neglect to do so, 

would be universally condemned. And it is when such opportunity 

is gladly seized, and every possible return made to them, that fathers 

become, in the language of Solomon (Prov. xvii. 6), the glory of 

their Children, For if there be one spectacle in social life more 

pleasing than another, it must be that of aged and helpless Parents 

receiving kindness and protection from those to whom they had 

formerly rendered them. 



CHAPTER III. 



MASTER AND SERVANT. 



SSBVITUDB has been distinguished as Perfect or Imperfect. Perfect 
dervOude is more commonly denoted by the term Slavery^ and 
Impmfiot Servitude denotes the state of Limited and Vohmtary 

§tfVtC9m 
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Sbctiok L — QfStavfi-y. 

Slavery includea a ri^ht on tbe part of the master, not onljW 
dir«ct the labour, but all the actions of the alaYE, and to ^spcse d 
his petswi, and uansfer bia right over him to another. 

No man is naturally a slaTe. Inequalities of original endowmenl, I 
whethoj of body or mind, may lead some to submit io Uie dirwtiDn 
of others; bnt Ihey give no good ground for Slauery. But— 

I. A man may l»c«me a slase by hia own free consent. " Af tk 
law of nature allows one man to gire to another a temporary righl 
to direct him in some of his actioLB by contract or agreement, it w31 
be difficult lo prove that the same law does not allow him io mate 
this right perpetual, and to esteud to all his actions." This kind ol 
Siaivry is thought to have originalrf in an early stage of soriely, 
when llioae who were poor and helpless solicited the prott«tioii "I 
some powerful neighbour, by whom Ihey wore antertainod aa de- 
pendents in the first instance, and ultimately a& slavee. 

II. Another way in which Slavery may originate ia, wheu oar 
who has incurred debt or done dam^e to another, which ht camiol 
repay nor repair, surrenders his labour and liberty to that other it 
his advaiitt^c. 

III. Hlfieery may arise from the sentence of the law. To punish 
a criminal, and to restraiu him from further offending, he mayk 
deprival of his liberty, and have all his actions placed under the 
absolute control of others, for a longer or a shorter period; or he 
whose crime deserved death may have his life spared on condition 
of his becoming a slave. 

IV. Biit the chief origin of men being made slaves is to be found 
in the fact of tiieir having first been mode prisoners of war. In 
early ages those who were vanquished in battle were commonly put 
to death, lo satisfy the cruelty of the victor and to save the troaWe 
of maintaining them. Sometimes, however, they were spared, from 
the consideration tliat their future labour might be useful. In this 
way Domestic Slavery seems to have been early established among 
the nations of antiquity. 

The evils inseparable from Slavery were greatly nlleviatcU by the 
B of Christianity. Soon after the lleformalion the nations of 
i JiornaUc Slavery among themselves ; but some 
'j^Avouiable to a system of Slavery in their 
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colonies. It can be shown, however, to be wrong in itself and 
ruinous in its consequences, contrary to the light of nature, and 
destructive of the progress and happiness of the human race. 



Section n. — Cf Voluntary Service, 

Volimtary Service is generally entered on for a limited period, 
and for a specified kind or amount of work. Some have doubted 
whether one man has a right, entirely and pi q^tually, to transfer 
his service to another (Foster, Discourses on Kat, KeJ,, vol. i. p. 
155) ; and such service can only extend to things lawful Taking 
it for granted that the contract is limited and lawful, reciprocal 
duties arise from the relation thus established. 

Subsection I. — Duties of Servants. 

The first duty incumbent upon servants is Obedience. 

This is the condition of the contract, and it should be cheerfully 
fulfilled. In the language of the Apostle, — " Servants are not only 
to he obedient to them thai are their masters ; hut are to do service 
with good'WiUP The master regards, as more valuable, service 
wbich is cheerfully rendered. And the servant feels his duty lighter, 
from the kindly way in which that duty is received. 

The next duty incumbent upon servants is Fidelity, 

It frequently happens that something more than the service 
originally enjoined, or something different from it, is expedient to be 
done. Fidelity requires that in such cases a servant should exert 
himself to the very utmost. He is not to satisfy himself with doing 
merely what may be sufficient to exempt him from blame, but 
should strive to obtain the approbation of his master by Fidelity and 
zeal in Jiis service. Of the absence or ignorance of his master he is 
to take no advantage himself, nor allow others to do so. Want of 
skill, or want of success, in doing the work entrusted to him, may be 
excused in a servant, when it is seen that there has been a sincere 
desire and endeavour to do it ; but want of Fidelity never can be 
excused, because it is a breach of an engagement voluntarily entered 
into, and the fulfilment of which masters are justly entitled to expect 
and demand. 

Subsection II. — Duties of Masters, 

I. As servants are bound to yield obedience to \Jcv.evt tw6»N«sc 
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CB dw other hanil, raasWrn are bound to rcadiy tiie stipvJatoi R'nj« 
to their aavante. 

It i» LM«8sily, Biid, in many casea, e. painful nectsaitj, Khicb 
Ifsds one man to surrender his will and lahoiur to the atuburitjcf 
another. He who baa acquired a right to tlto service of another ha 
acquired, so to apeak, a [lortion of the liberty and independence of 
that other ; aud, as he values hia own liberty and indepeudeuce, he 
eibould justly and readily render tho remuneration wLioh hsa b«en 
agreed upon. There ia a Bacrednegs in tlin Wages of labour whicli bas 
been univerBally recogiuEed. That which a man cama by the Bwait of 
hia brow should 1* secim: and inviolable as the privil^es whiclihe 
buys witli his blood. By the law of Mosea, the Wages of Utair 
were to be paid immediately upon tho labour beiug performed. 
" The Wages of liim that is hired shall not abide with thee all night 
until the morning " (Levit. xii. 1 3). " At his day thou ahalt gin; 
him bis hire, neither ahall the sun go down upon it ; for he is 
poor, and aetteth hia heart ujiou it" (Deut. xxiv. 15). The hope 
of TCceiTiDg his hire has euoVilcd him to bear up during the bog and 
hani hours of labour. And now that theae hours are over, he n«dB 
the refreshment and strength which it may be the maine ot 
minietering to him. It is ons of the highest duties, and it ougbi M 
be one of the higheat enjoyments, of a wealthy, or powerful, m 
elevated station, to reward and encourage the labour of others— lo 
diffuBo happiness among the deserving and obedient — and to open uf 
to Ihcm a way of bettering their condition in life. When, therefore, 
service has been carefully and faithfully rendered, it is the dutj',flnd 
should be the pleaauro, of masters, not only justly, but cheerfullj 
and generously, to recompense those who have served them, 

n. Masters are bound, not only to pay to their servants the stipu- 
lated Wagee without grudging, but also to treat them with Kiiidaes 
and consideration during the pr<^re33 of their work. 

Servitude, in all its forms, ia a humiliating and painful state, ani 
they who occupy the relation of masters ahould spare as mucli > 
possible the feelings of those who are servants. They have a right t 
see that the prescribed work is done; but they should bewnre ( 
heinfr too harsh or riajd. ia. their demanda. They are ^ntiiled I 
"bedicnce ; but, iu Scripture, masters lun cnmrnanded to forb-ar fiw 
threat^„,;,^_ A!! (yrannicalmra^ures nri-l all rmitumelioua languaf 
■ n Miister, wt 
ith Him. Tl 
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inctions of this transitory state are agreeable to the will of God, 
are recognized in His Word ; but they are not to be made the 
ns of disquieting and oppressing one another. They who are 
ters are to temper their demands with discretion and kindness, 
beware of unnecessarily wounding the feelings of those whose lot 
J to serve them. They are not to be hard taskmasters, or to 
:e the lives of others Tl>itter with hard bondage ; but are rather to 
3ten the bitter lot of those who labour, by a kind and considerate 
ing towards them. 
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BOOK III. 

THEISTIC ETHICS, OE NATURAL THEOLOGY.' 



" The invisible things of God, from the creation of the world, are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead."— Rom. 1. 20. 



Undeb this head may be considered that knowledge of God and of 
our duty towards Him, which the light of nature famishes. 

The duty due from us directly towards the Supreme Being in- 
cludes, — 

I. A firm and rational belief in His existence. 
II. Just views of His attributes and administration. 
III. Suitable sentiments and services towards Him.* 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 



In order to our having a firm and rational belief in the existence of 
God, we must have a clear and comprehensive view of the evidence 
of this fundamental article of all religion and duty. Now, all 
evidence of the being of God, which has not been communicated by 



1 This designation has been found iJEtuIt 

ith by Schlegel {PhU. of Life, p. 194), 

t the ground that all theology is snper- 

UraL But the designation can be ez- 

led and vindioatod: or the old designa- 

% OT ^blotai Tbeo* 



\ 



« "Primus est Deorum cultus, Deoa cre- 
dere, deinde reddere illis nu^estaftem saam. 
reddere bonitatem, sine qua nulla nu^jesUfli 
. . Vis Deos propitiare ? Bonus esto; flttb 
illos coluit, quisquis imitatus est. - Sersca, 
£pt«t. 95. 
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BevelatioQ, most rest ultimately on the constitution of our rational 
nature. Some principle, which, as reasonable hoinps we find it 
difficult or impossible to reject, li(« at the foundation of all the 
arguments which the light of nature furnishes in proof of the 
existence of God. 

These arguments have been arranged in three classes, which have 
been respectively designated. The Metaphysical^ llie Physi<xd, and 
The Moral, llie Metaphysical arguments arc those grounded on 
ideas of the Reason. The Physical arc those derived from the 
phenomena and ^mier of Nature. And the Moml are those derived 
from the history and beliefs of the human race, and the history and 
transitions of the globe which they inhabit. 

Without questioning the logical correctness of this classification, or 
the appropriateness of the epithets by which its divisions have 
been designated, it may be adopted as a convenient arrangement, 
according to which the several argimients may be successively 
stated. 



Section I. — Metaphysical Arguments, 

Metaphysical arguments have also been called Ontclogical, They 
proceed according to the a priori mode of reasoning, and have been 
characterized as demonstrative. They form essentially one argument, 
under different phases. 

I. The Argument of Plato, 

According to Plato, the only objects of science or certain knowledge 
are ideas. These can only originate and dwell in a mind ; and as 
they do not originate in our mind, which merely apprehends them, 
they belong to a Higher. The faculty by which we have ideas ot" 
the true and real, of the fair and good, is Reason ; and human 
Reason is an efflux of the Divine Reason, Man knows and loves 
because God is. It is in His light that we see light, and by His love 
that we are transformed into His image. He is the reason and cauKe 
of all being, the ground of all certainty, the pattern and source of all 
perfection. His existence is the foundation of all that exists, 
or that can be called into existence. Without Him there could be 
no being, no reality, no knowledge, no truth, no justice, no good- 
ness. 

The legitimacy of this argument was admitted by Augustine, p 
is alluded to by Anselm and Aquinas in the advolAstk. ^2^$^ 
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more modem times it has been developed by Cudworth, Intett, Sytt,, 
cb. y. sect. 106-112 ; by Bossuet, Traite de Connaissance de Bieuet 
de soim&me^ ch. iv. 5-10 ; by Fdn^lon, Traiti de V Existence ei des 
Attrihuts de Dieu, pt. L ch. iv. sect. 3; pt. ii. ch. iv.; and by 
Malebranche, Eecherche de la VerUe^ livre iii., Edaircissement 10, mr 
le Tneme livre. 

These writers argue in this way. Those necessary and universal 
truths, which all men, everywhere believe, are eternally true, and 
imply an eternal mind. They were true before man existed to know 
them, and they would continue to be true though man were 
annihilated. Their home is the Divine mind ; and man knows them 
by participation of the Divine Eeason. 

The doctrine that Eeason is impersonal, or that man shares it with 
God ' — a doctrine so strenuously maintained, of late years, by Cousin 
iind others — may also be said to contain the Platonic argument. 

II. The Argument of Anselm. 

If, instead of regarding Reason as a faculty which is common to 
man with all rational beings, and which points to the Divine Reason 
as its source, we examine the primary ideas which it furnishes, each 
of these ideas gives ground on which to rest an argument for the 
being of God. Of these, one of the principal is the Idea of the 
jReasoii, which makes it impossible to conceive of anything as being 
made out of nothing, and compels us to ascend to something con- 
taining the elements of the thing made. The Idea of CaiLse, again, 
is that of a force operating voluntarily, and putting these elements 
into form. The Beason is the higher idea, being that of a force 
immanent, permanent, general ; while that of CavLse marks an act of 
this force — an act which is transient, contingent, and particular. 
God is the Reason of the world. Whatever there is in creation, of 
great or just, or beautiful or good, exists only as an emanation of 
greatness, justice, beauty, and goodness supreme. But although the 
world had not been called into existence, these perfections would 
have existed absolutely in God. He is also the Caiise of the world, 
as He has manifested His perfections by putting forth His creative 
power. He willed to do so, but He might not have so willed. 

The argument from the idea of the i?easow, as distinct from that of 

Oause, was slightly touched on by Augustine. (Z)e Trinitate, lib. 

iii. cap. 3.) From the contemplation of the visible and perishable 

"^^n wOTld presents, he ascended to the supreme and 
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imperishable Grood, which is the Reason , or immanent A^urco of all 
Good. 

Anselm, who was bom in rit-dment in 1('.»33, and ln-cvunc Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1109, in a tract entitU'd Mohoftt^/ium^ 
argues in the same way. ''The inmien»c variety uf Gimis which 
we recognize as belonging to a multitude of U'iii<:s, in ditfcrcnt 
measure, could have no existence but in virtue uf a |>rinci]'le of 
ahsolute Groodness, one and universal, of which they all ]anakc 
m<»:e or less. . . So, starting from the Greatninis inherent in 
everything, we arrive necessarily at a iirinciple of Greatness which 
is absolute. . • In the same way the quality uf Ik*in^, which 
belongs to all individualities, resolves itself into a principle of 
absdute being, by which they all necessarily exist.** 

Having thus shown that the human mind has, and cannot but 
have, the idea of a being ahsolutely |)erfect, Anselm attempted, 
in another tract, entitled Proalogium, to prove the existence of the 
objective reality corresponding to that idea — that is, of G(hI. His 
reasoning runs in the form of a reductio ad ahsurdum. Thus, — The 
idea of God has a place in the human intelligence; for he who 
denies the existence of God has yet the idea of God. This idea is 
that of a being absolutely perfect. But if this being did not exist, 
except in the idea framed of him by the human intelligence, then 
there would be room for the existence, in reality, of a being more 
perfect than one who is conceived of as absolutely jxirfect ; which is 
absurd. Existence in reality, as well as in idea, is a greater degree 
of perfection than existence in idea only ; and, therefore, in thinking of 
a being absolutely perfect, we must think of him as really existing, 
otherwise we contradict ourselves, and leave room for the existence 
of a being possessing more perfection than the being who is con- 
ceived of as insurmountably perfect. 

In the third chapter the reasoning is slightly varied, thus, — It is 
impossible to think that God does not exist ; for God is a being than 
whom one more perfect cannot be conceived. But I can conceive a 
being of whom it would be impossible to think^that he did not 
exist; and this being would be superior to him of whoso non- 
existence it was possible to conceive. Therefore, if you admit the 
possibility of thinking that God does not exist, there may be a being 
more perfect than God, who is thought of as absolutely perfect. 

In the one form, reality of existence, and in the other, necessity of 
existence, is argued to be involved in the idea of a being absolutely 
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in. The Argument of Descartes. 

The reasoning of Anselm was not universally accepted nor aoqui- 
Qsced in during the Middle Ages. It attracted great attentimi, how- 
ever, when it was reproduced and enlarged by Descartes. 

He reasons both from the origin of the idea of God, and firom the 
contents of the idea. 

1. It is in this latter view that the reasoning of Descartes co- 
incides with that of Anselnu It is to be found in Frincipia FhUo' 
sophuBf pt. i. sect. 14, 15, and in the fifth of his Meditationes, In 
reply to some objections made to it, he reduced it to the syllpgistie 
form, thus, — ^^ To say that an attribute is contained.in the nature cr 
in the concept of a thing, is the same as to say that this attribate 
is true of this thing, and that it may be affirmed to be in it. Bat 
necessary existence is contained in the nature or in the concept d 
God as a perfect being. Hence it may with truth be said, that 
necessary existence is in God, or that God exists." 

Leibnitz (Nouvelles Lettres et OpuscviUsy 8va Paris, 1857) thought 
this reasoning might be made plainer, by starting, not fin>m fer- 
fection^ but from necessai^y existence, as one of the contents of oor 
idea of God ; thus — A being whose essence implies existence exists 
necessarily. God is a being, &c. In this form it coincides with the 
argument from the possibility of God's existence. If His existence 
be admitted to be possible, it must also be admitted to be real For 
if God does not now exist, it is impossible that He ever can exist. 
So that to deny the actual existence of God, is to maintain that His 
existence is impossible. 

But according to Dr. Samuel Clarke (Answer to ByMer*s Sixth 
Letter), existence is not a perfection, but that without which there 
can be neither perfection nor imperfection. And although necessary 
existence be included in the idea of a perfect being, reality of exist- 
ence must be proved or admitted, before that existence can be shown 
to be either necessary or dependent. 

2. In arguing the existence of God from the fact that the idfii 
of Him as an Infinite Being is in the human mind, the reascming of 
Descartes rests ultimately on the truthfulness and trustworthiness 
of our faculties. It is thus stated in the Third Meditation,— 
" Though the idea of substance be in my mind, owing to this, that 
I myself am a substance, I should not, however, have the idea of an 
Infinite Substance, seeing that I am a finite being, unless it wete 
given 1^ Bome BubBtance m x«».\it^ Infinite." This reaaouing 



I 
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WB8 aoqnieeoed in by F^n^on (fif the Existence of God, pt. ii. ch. 1) ; 
and we are told by Mr. Stewart (First Disserf., jit. i. noto, \k 91), 
that it was long oonridered by the mo8t eminent men in Kuru|)C as 
quite demonstrative. (See Voider, Disput. PkH, cotdm Afhem, p. 37, 
MedioboTgi, 1685.) Descartes admitted that our idea of the Infinite 
is not adequate, bnt still it is true and real, and also clear and 
distinct. And as to the way in which we receive it, he regarded it 
as innate ; and said, ** It is not to be wondenxl at that God, at my 
creation, implanted this idea in me, that it might 8er\'e, a8 it were, 
for the mark of the workman impressed on his work.** Mr. Ijocke 
also has said, — ** That if there be any idea to which the epithet 
innate can be applied, it is the idea of God.** But the meaning of 
this epithet, as employed by Descartes, is, " that we have lxx.'n so 
constituted that, by the natural use of our faculties, we attain to the 
idea of the Infinite, in which is contained the idea of God." And as 
we are naturally determined to believe in the reality and existence 
of those external objects of which our senses testify to us, so we 
cannot resist the conclusion that there are, and must be, objective 
realities corresponding to the ideas which Reason gives. This argu- 
ment will be noticed afterwards. 

rV. The Argument of Clarke. 

Dr. Samuel Clarke's only postulate is, that *' something now is," 
on which he grounds his First Proposition, " That something has 
existed from all eternity."* And since something has been from 
eternity, either there has always existed some one unchangeable and 
independent being, or there has been an infinite succession of change- 
able and dependent beings. Such a succession of beings, having no 
reason or ground of existence either within itself or from without, is 
absurd. And thus is established his Second Proposition, **That 
there has existed from eternity some one unchangeable and inde- 
pendent being." The Third Proposition is, " That this unchange- 
able and independent being must be self-existent, that is, necessarily 
existing." The reasoning on this proposition consists of two parts. 
The Negative part of the reasoning lies in showing the impossibility 
of everything being dependent, by which wo are forced to the cou- 
dusion that there must be something necessarily existing. But may 
not this necessarily existing something be the material universe ? 
Now, " that the material universe does not exist necessarily,*' says 
Dr. Clarke, " is very evident. .... For whether we consider th' 
form of the world, with the disposition and motwn, oi vt& \as:^\ 
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whether we consider the matter of it, as such, without respect to its 
present form ; everthing in it, both the whole and every one of itB 
parts f their situation and motion^ the form and also the matter, are 
the most arbitrary and dependent things, and the farthest removed 
from necessity that can possibly be imagined." This part of Dr. 
Clarke's reasoning was known in the schools as the argument Ex 
contingentia mtmdi. The things that are seen are passing and phe- 
nomenaL They begin to exist, and we know that the cause of their 
existing is not in themselves. We can conceive of them as oeasiiig 
to exist, or as never having been called into existence ; and, from 
their variable and contingent existence, we rise to the conception aod 
belief of a Being who exists of himself, and by the very necessity of 
his nature. 

This validity of this argument has been challenged by Dr. Brown 
(Lecture xcii.), and by Dr. Chalmers (Nat, Theol,, ch. 3), and ac- 
cepted by Dr. Price (Review, &c., ch. 10, and Appjendix.) 

The first or Negative part of Dr. Clarke's reasoning rests on the 
principle of causality, and runs thus, — ^We cannot contemplate com- 
mencing or contingent existence without being forced to the o(Hh 
elusion that there is a cause of that existence which is permanent 
and necessary. The second or Positive part rests on the principle of 
substance, and may be thus stated in the words of Bishop Butler 
(Analogy, pt. i. ch. 6), " We ascribe to God a necessary existefMX, 
uncaused by any agent ; for we find within ourselves the idea of 
infinity, i, e. immensity and eternity, impossible, even in imagina- 
tion, to be removed out of being. We seem to discern intuitively, 
that there is, and cannot but be, somewhat external to ourselves 
answering this idea, or the archetype of it ; and from hence (for this 
ahstra/it, as much as any other, implies a concrete) we conclude 
that there is, and cannot hut he, an infinite, an immense, eternal 
being existing, prior to all design contributing to his existence and 
exclusive of it. 

An argument similar to this of Dr. Clarke is enclosed in the 
Scholium Oenerale of Sir Isaac Newton—" D&us n<m est etemitas d 
if^finitas, sed etemus et infinitums ; non est duratio vel spatium, ud 
durat et adest,^ — that. is, God is not eternity nor infinity, but the 
eternal and infinite being, by whose existence the qualities of time 
and space are constituted. Dr. Reid had remarked that " this scho- 
lium of Newton probably suggested to his great friend. Dr. Clarke, 
W^' " 1^8 the argumenl a priori ioi \J[i<& ^:mt&rv.ce of an immeDae 
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and eternal being." This is repeated by Mr. Stewart (Dissert,, pt. ii. 
aect. 3), and by Lord Brougham {Nat, Theot., pp. 90, 150). " But 
the dull reality is," says Dr. Turtou (Xat. Theol,, p. 269), " that 
Dr. Clarke's work came out in 1704, and the celebrated scholium 
first made its appearance in 1713, when the second edition of the 
Principia was published," Reasoning precisely similar to that of 
Dr. Clarke may, however, be found in a ^Missago of Cud worth {Intell, 
8f/st., book L ch. 5, sect. 3, par. 4). The only difference is that, by 
Cudworth, the reasoning is employed, not as proving directly the 
existence of Qod, but in answer to an objection of the Atheists, and 
as showing that, upon their admission that space was incorporeal 
and infinite, they must admit an incorporeal substance or being, of 
which. space is a quality or mode. 

Bishop Butler felt some difficulty in regarding Time and S^jace as 
properties or qualities. {Fifth Letter to Dr, Clarke.) But he got 
over the difficulty, and admitted the inference. (Analogy , pt. i. 
ch. 4.) In the Collection of Papers which passed between Dr. Clarke 
and him ^ in 1715 and 1716, Leibnitz maintained that "Space is 
nothing but the order of things co-existing, and Time is nothing 
but the order of things successive." According to Kant, Time and 
Space are necessary forms of the human mind, by which we conceive 
of things as existing in space, and of events as occurring in time. 
Dr. Chalmers (^Na;t. TheoL, ch. 3) did not see how Time and Space 
implied a substance of which they were qualities. Lord Brougham 
(NcU. TheoLf pt. i. sect. 4) thought they could not be called qualities 
inferring the existence of a substance. But Dr. Clarke (Answer to 
Btitler*8 Fourth Letter) has used the word relation as synonymous 
with quality ; and the relation between the necessary existence of 
Space and the necessary existence of an infinite being is explained by 
him as the relation between a quality and its substance. At the 
same time, he admitted that this was not a very proper explanation ; 
and he has spoken (Answer to Butler's Sixth Letter) of Space and 
Time as made or caused by the existence of an infinite being. So 
that the relation between Space and Time and an Infinite Being 
necessarily existing has been explained by Dr. Clarke, both by the 
relation between a substance and its qualities and by the relation 
between a cause and its effects. In this view, his reasoning resolves 
our belief in the existence of God into a natural judgment, sug- 
gested by the contemplation of Time and Space. (See Keid, Inteil, 
Pow., Essay vL ch. 1.) 
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V. The Argumnd from Conscience, 

Conscience^ or the Moral Faculty, may be considered as Speook- 
tive, in famishing ns with , the idea of what is right ; and as Prac- 
tical, in giving us the sense (rf obligation* In both views of it, it 
affoids an ai^ument for the being of God. 

1. It is admitted that we are sensible of the distinction between 
Right and Wrong, and that we do some things because they are 
Right, and refrain from doing other things because they are Wrong. 
What we are conscious of in reference to ourselves, observation 
testifies in reference to others, who give evidence of being guided 
and influenced by ideas of Eight and Wrong. From the fiunt ideas 
of Rectitude which consciousness and observation supply, we ascend 
to the idea of what is absolutely Right. And what is the idea d 
absolute Rectitude but the idea of God ? Or, if God do not exist, 
how could the idea of absdute rectitude have come into the mind 
of man? 

2. Conscience, in promulgating the law of Right and Wrong, not 
only asserts its own supremacy and authority, but has reference to 
a law higher than its own, and to a Lawgiver more powerful to 
punish and reward than itselL Hence said Bishop Butler, " When 
it has given its sentence, it naturaUy and cUways of course goes on 
to anticijate a higher and more effectual sentence, which shall 
hereafter second and confirm its own." In giving us a sense of 
obligation, it leads us to think of Him who is the obliger. We 
thus rise from the little tribunal which is in our own bosom to the 
sight of a higher judgment-seat. Hence said Tertullian,' " Conscp- 
entia optima testis Divinitaiisr " Conscience is God's deputy; 
and the inferior must suppose a superior ; and God and our Con- 
science are^like relative terms." (Taylor, Ductor Dubit,, booki. ch. 1.) 

Kant, while he challenged the validity of those arguments for the 
being of God which are furnished by the Speculative Reason, held 
the argument furnished by the Practical Reason, or Conscience, to 
be satisfactory. According to him, the Chief Good lies in our en- 
joying happiness as the result or reward of virtue. The Practical 
Reason reveals to us the moral law ; and in doing so it speaks to ns 
n the categorical imperative — that is, in showing us what is Right, 
t commands us to do it, and to do it at all hazards. In this life, 
aowever, they who follow virtue do not always attain to happiness, 
in pro'*' "-heir virtue. But as the moral law is absolute, and 

mr li as to \Xie o^^e^^ qI ^i)s\s>Rfe ^\sa ate imder it, 
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as to their ultimate happiness, it is a postulate of our Practical 
which reveals to ns this law, that there is a Lawgiver, who 

realise this law in all its fulness ; and therefore we must Ix'licve 
Ezi God, as a being possessed of moral attributes, such as to make 
tfafi attainment of the chief good — that is, of happiness, as the result 
of virtue — ^possible even in this lifJe, and infallibly certain in a future 
■tate. Thus God and Lnmortality are testified to by Conscience^ 



Secttion n. — Physical Arguments. 

The Physical Arguments for the being of God proceed in the 
h posteriori mode of reasoning, and are chiefly two. Tlie first is 
derived from the evidences of active power which the universe ex- 
hibits, and may be said to rest on the principle of Causality. The 
second is derived from the evidences of design which the universe 
ixhilHts, and may be said to rest on the principle of Order. 

L ArguTnent from the Evidences of Active Power, or the necessity 
(f a Prime Mover, 

When we look around us we see some things beginning to exist, 
or changing from one mode of existence to another, or ceasing 
altogether to exist as individual beings. We can, in many instances, 
trace these changes to a cause ; for we see that some things and 
some beings produce other beings, and different states of being. But 
these things or beings, which we regard as causes, were themselves 
produced by some antecedently existing cause ; and as this regress 
cannot go on to infinity, the mind is forced to the conclusion, that 
there must be some cause which was not produced ; in short, a First 
Clause of all being.' 

Again, among the beings which exist, some have the power of 
moving and others have not. These latter constitute matter. But 
matter is sometimes in motion and sometimes not. Now, the change 
from rest to motion argues the operation of a cause external to 
matter. For, if the power of moving were inherent in matter, no 
reason could be given for its operating at one time and not at 
another, without supposing the existence and exercise of a power 
which regulated the power of moving. It is true, there are beings 
who possess in themselves the power of moving. But these beings are 
compomid — ^that is, they are made up of matter and something which 
has the power of putting matter in motion. At least, all motion 
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which 18 not communicated from one p(»rtion of matter to anotha, 
can be traced to the act of some being capable of voluntary motion. 
So that the movements of matter, w^ch we contemplate, seem all 
to originate in some will or mind. We ourselves have the power 
of beginning voluntaiy motion. But there are many movements 
going on which do not originate in our will, and are altogether 
beyond our power. We are thus led to think that there must be 
some moving power which moves other things, and is not moved 
itself* — some being whose yery life is action. And the only thing 
whose life is action is that which thinks, that is, mind. So that 
not only must there be a First Cause or Prime Mover, but that 
cause is different from matter. 

Reasoning similar to this was employed by Plato in the Timcnu^ 
and also in his book Be Legtbus, It was also employed by Aris- 
totle both in his Physics and Metaphysics, It goes merely to jaoTe 
that matter is not the only substance ; but that in order to explain 
its movements we must refer them to mind as their cause. Acc(sd- 
ingly, many of the ancient philosophers believed in the eternity of , 
matter, as well as of mind. Motion led them to believe in a Mova, ' 
and the moving power they thought must be mind. But while 
mind might originate and direct the phenomena of matter, they did 
not conceive of it as calling matter out of nothing. 

II. Argument from the Evidences of Design. 

By the preceding argument the phenomena of matter are shown 
not to be self-originated, but are referred to a Cause external to, and 
different from, matter. By this argument it is intended to prove 
that the Prime Mover, or First Cause, is an intelligent being, acting 
with design. It is commonly called the argument from Final Causes, 
and one of the earliest illustrations of it is given by Xenophon in the 
Memorabilia of Socrates (book i. ch. 4), quoted by Mr. Stewart 
(PhiL of Act, a/nd Mor. Pow.y vol. ii. book iii. ch. 1.) 

Evidences of Design may be observed in the constitution and 
phenomena of matter, and also in the constitution and phenomena of 
mind ; so that this argument consists of two parts. In so far as the 
constitution and phenomena of mind are concerned, the epithet 
Physical is inadequate and inappropriate, as designating this class of 
rguments, or must be taken in the abusive sense given to it by 

* Thomas Aquinas {Adv. Gentes. \. u, \ ^^«^ ^ ^^e. eMav«j«st% v^^^«a. SJ^«.^^ri«a^ 
£1, QS\ K.« Ml.! MOninte motxxa a p^Vcv- \ ^>iss— ^ _^ , ^, .^^ ^ 
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those philosophers who regard the phenomena of matter and mind as 
similar or analogous. But this dues not afTect the facts to K> 
adduced,' nor the reasoning founded on them. 

L Evidences of Design in the Constitution and Phenomena of 
MaMer, 

Antedate the existence of man, and sup{x)se him to liave hccn 
looking upon this earth when it was i^nthout form and void. '1 lie 
contemplation of the confused and quiescent mass mi<;ht not liuve 
otmveyed to him the notion of anything but matter.* (St^- Dr. 
Brown, Led, zcii.) But the first tumbling of that mass in the 
mighty waters, the first breath of wind which blew ujwn the lKi«t»ni 
of the abyss, and the first heaving of its billows, nmst have sug- 
gested the idea of a cause. The mere fact of motion havinj^ HuiK.Tvciu'd 
upon matter would have led man to think of a cause different fmm 
and superior to it 

Let us how suppose that the universal frame of nature had as8umc>d 
its present form, and a human being carried up into the highiut 
heavens to contemplate it. He now sees matter arranged in the 
most beautiful forms, and motion going on in regular and hanno- 
nious order. The heavens are no longer desolate, but bright with 
innumerable worlds. Star sparkles beyond star in the interminable 
glory ; and all are moving in their path with regularity and order. 
Their bright and mystic dance goes on without interruption. There 
is no crossing or jarring in their course — ^no tumult nor disorder in 
their movements. All is silent beauty and magnificence. Their 
voice is not heard; but this is because man cannot take in the 
harmony of the spheres — that heavenly melody which rises from the 
regularity of their movements. It is for the ear of Him who is a 
Spirit. But can the heart of man shutout from it the conclusion, 
that a creation so fair and good must have had a wise and a bene- 
volent Creator? 

A supposition spmewhat similar is quoted by Cicero (Dc Nai, 
Deor.y lib. ii. n. 37, in fin.) as having been made by Aristotle, in a 
part of his vmtings now lost. In several passages, in which he 
is expressing his own views, Cicero has used similar illustrations. (J)e 
Jiat, Deor,, lib. ii. cap. 6.) Even a representation of the movements 



oombinatioo, calls it a manufactured ar- 
ticle. And Dr. '^oodi^ VT^*- lE»"*Vw 



• Dr. Ghaliners sayB,— ** It is not brute 

^natter in Irunpisb and mubapea masses 

tAat Indicates a Deity/' But Sir John j of Deity, liOtvdM \%%Q^ >;2c&s^% Vicv^V 
Berscbel from its molecular constitution, I molecolax ooi)&\i\.u\k!Q. CJI xoaNXiX >aDflS 
tra being fftted for entering into endless 1 Design. 
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of the heavenly hodies, as in a planetarium, would at onoe he n* 
ferred to intelligence — how much more the reality! He allada 
also to the fear excited hy any unnsnal aj^ieaiance in the heaYciM 
as involving the acknowledgment of some power superior to the 
external frame of nature. " Exterriti homines, vim quandam eM 
cotlettem et divinam, suspicati sunt J* — De Nat. Deor^ lih. iL cap. 6. 
The same acknowledgment is involved in the w<»Bhip of the heavenly 
host, which is the earliest form of idolatry. And the arts of the 
di^nner would never have heen practised, the dreams of the astro- 
loger would never have been indulged in, but from the belief that 
there was some mighty being who sat behind the canopying doode, 
from whom it was possible to draw down intelligence. 

But let us descend from the '* bright empyrean" to this ''dim 
spot called earth." Let us contract our illustration from the wide 
compass of universal nature to the narrower bounds of this world, 
and we shall see that the more close the examination, the more dear 
will be the conclusion, that the arrangements and collocations dt 
matter are neither casual nor necessary, but made by a power actmg 
with intelligence and design. 

The very aspect of our globe, so beautifully diversified, and yet so 
regularly harmonious, is fitted to convey the impression of design. 
Earth and air, land and water, hill and dale, rocks and mountains, 
flowery meadows and dark forests, are interspersed with one another 
in such beautiful variety, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to * 
regard this as the result of blind necessity or chance. And not only | 
are the great materials of our globe arranged in beautiful order, but 
every region and every element is stored with corresponding pro- ' 
ductions and suitable inhabitants ; so that our earth, as it wheels 
around the sun, holding up first one side of her teeming surface, and 
then another, to the genial influence of his rays, is more like a kind , 
mother consulting for the health and comfort of her offspring, than 
like an undirected ball, rolling blindly through the boundless fields 
of space. And, whether we regard it as one of the heavenly bodies, 
and consider the position which it occupies, and the movements 
which it undergoes ; or whether we reduce its stubborn materials to 
their simple elements, and see the endless combinations into whidi 
they may enter ; or whether we examine the organized and living 
beings, witb tbeir cunoxxa s>\.t\ic\mt^ «cA ^<2f^te^l a.ppetenci€8, to 
whose ffiowih and en^^yrtieii^, \>aes» ^^\£\s?d.\& «xfe ^x^ijRigcNhsssik.-^ 

i«l into the \0it7 s^c^^\a^^ssQa ofl ^Xxwnssos^ ^ ^^ ^^s»s^ 
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-^J^^^ the interesting and endless researches of natural liistory, — wo 
^r^^ with innumerable instances of things and of Ix-intjis, wi»anite 
^jl^ independent, combining or conspiring to the attainment of ends 
^^^icb could not otherwise be answered. And as the contcinphition 
■fcv ^^ *^^ ^^^ arrangement of means cannot be ascrilH;d to thin;j:a 
^^tare unconscious, or to beings that are not voluntary a«^cnts, we 
^*^ shut up to the conclusion, that they were contemplated and 
^^^Dged by an Intelligence and Power above them. 

Z Evidences of Design in the Constitution and Phenomena of 
" ^ind. 

Mind is one; but its powers and feculties may be rejiiardcd as 
^«ans for accomplishing an end. And we have evidence of design — 
(1.) In the wonderfid array of powers and facuHies u'>*h which 
^a» 18 endowed, and the triumphs which they have achicrrd, (Lord 
J^lougham, Nat. Thed., p. 69.) We may cultivat(; and im])rovo 
these faculties, but we did not call them into existence. And the 
S^)adual way in which they attain to maturity shows that they were 
given with the design of being perfected by exercise. "He that 
planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed the eye, shall 
lie not see ? He that teacheth man knowleilge, shall he not know V" 
The api)etites and passions, the sentiments and feelings of which 
tttan is susceptible, are almost as wonderful as the array of intel- 
lectual powers with which ho has been endowed ; and tlie considera- 
tion of them leads to a similar conclusion, — namely, that those 
BQSceptibili ties have not risen up at random, but have Ix'en im])lanteil 
\ff a Being of infinite wisdom, and arranged and balanced with the 
design of promoting the progress and improvement of tlie beings in 
whom they are found. 

(2.) Another view by which this argument may be illustrated is, 
The suitableness between the constitution of the mind of man and the 
(OTomgements of that external world in which he lives, Man has 
senses, and there are objects adaptoil to gratify them. (Cronibio, 
Nat, Theol,, vol. ii. p. 57.) The i)leasure which he derives from 
their exercise prompts him to use them frequently, and thus to 
increase his knowledge of Nature and her productions. His curiosity ^ 
is stimulated by the new and wonderful ajjix^aranccs which j^resent 
themselves. His judgment is called into exercise in endeavouring to 
explain them. And thus, by the mutual action and reaction between 
the objects and appearances of external nature and the \vo\vet^ -wxji 
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iicziz:^ ci ibe LczaazL mind, the intellectual education of man is 
AXi.'ciibfbfiL Ln like TnaTiiwT the appetites and desires, the emo- 
rjjc:* :c" s^ic-liziirr assi haurr, and the affections of benevolence and 
jTziiAiiT, LiT-e scitaHe objects to call them into exercise ; and the 
ci=r:-ae :•: iLfn f* ppxinctive of wise and happy effects. 

"Tiii* *r'£; — »wt i^osTes fonher illustration from — 

(oLi 2~v sxHaiiiemaf tchich smbfisis between the faculties of the 
Wi'-.i jAi z\e p?wers of the hody; and the sidfordincttion of the OM 
w r.V- tTA^*-. We kzkow not how it is, but so it is, that a volition of 
tlf r/.-r-i s^KxiId have any powo' over the parts or muscles of the 
K^y. - Xow, this subserviency of body to mind, the aptitude of 
th? iDstrrnncnt :o the purposes of the agent, and the promptitude 
wi:h which rhe muscular power obeys the authority of the will, are 
utterly iTT^concilable with the irr^ularities of chance or the blind- 
ness o: neoesaty." — CiomlHei, Ala/. Theol.^ voL ii. ch. ii. sect. 7. 

I'ae supposition that the instincts, tendencies, and faculties with 
which man is endowed, and his desire to display them, gave birth in 
his Kxiy to corresponding and suitable organs is the romance of 
science falsely so called. (Godwin, Lectures on the Atheistic Con- 
trotyrrstff p. 179.) Besides, Cuvier has shown that "every organized 
being forms an entire system of its own, all the parts of which reci- 
jinxxiUy corresrpond, and concur to produce a certain definite purpose, 
by rwiprocal reaction, or by combining to the same end." (Whewell, 
Indications if the Creator, pp. 49, 50 ; Paley, Nat, Theci. Illustrated, 
vol. i. p. 335, note by Sir Charles Bell.) 

The converse supposition, namely, that the aptitude of the organ 
led to its use, though carried to an unwarrantable length, by Lucre- 
tius • and by later atheists, is to a certain extent true. There can be 
no doubt that the experience which man gradually obtained of the 
aptitude of his hand, as an instrument for executing the conceptions 
and purposes of his mind, led to its more frequent and successful 
use, in prosecuting the arts and elegancies of civilized life. But this 
only proves that the correspondence between the organs of the human 
body and the faculties of the human mind was designed. The fecul- 
ties could not generate the organs, and the organs could not givf 
.birth to the faculties ; and the subordination and suitableness of tht 
one to the other prove that both originated in Intelligence and weit 
.i«f^ by Design. 

• •• NlbU Idco <\uou\am natum e^t in corpore, ut uti 
P06:^xuus •, a.d <\\xod wvvUia celt, \'\ \wqr.^^i:v\.\x&\5ssw." 
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It is IK) valiil object i«*i • ■ '1"^ -- 
human minil, with ali :% :• - r- i ,• . 
the results of Imdily 'i-^: r^- r- 1- • . ■ 
such a thing as in tell !l'-:.' >-■?•.■.__•. - A . 
in a distinct ami 6{ihv^ ir:'*'i-. . ■ . ■ 
from some peculiar •■rj'i-lij". -. " ••. i -. 
■will make little diflFtry: :.':►: ::. ..." :.•.-.:-.- 

difference in the ekiil aL-i :• -^-r : -. . r •. - ■ •■ ■ 
will equally prove a oLir.Trr. *.■■•. i • -i- 
spirit from the wori-i 'I- ^ :.■--::■... .- ). ^ .r . 

. But the prriy<:ni€s r: r:-v-r ir- - -■-■ 

which are ascribeil to ii.:z.-L ''r-i* .* •^- r..' : •:.■< .i 

the substances to whicii Tr.'-v "■•:. -._• t: . ■: r 

of man be imniAterial. 'L* !>-.:-; :> r., "» r . . ■ ■ . • • •• 

beimmateriaL "Sj :':.a: :r r:. -.•.r ■:•-.■:.■ iv 

man we derive a j-pv/. l-:: -.ilv ■.:-..- ri •--:.■•- . .... .-• 

spiritual nature.'' 

Different Views /'»i>ii '^^ 'v -- '/* "■' * .* " ' *- -'- * ' '-• 
Design. — By some it La* >»^:. ••....ij-s.:--r^r. «.•*•■,• • 
elusive and involvia^ a j'-t '■'»<■ j ■ ■' , ■ . '-'. • .,■. V • ■ 
vol. ii. p. 29; InjLSj Dij»rr*. *■ /'- . - ' . '-■. ■ '.: -, - Ij 
1836; Quarterly Ii*-\'i'^*r^y-.f:.. '.Z'^'., 'v.- • - ■ .. . • .• ■ 
chiefly on the deftc'.ive •«• '.-.ir-. ;:i-* - -y .. . . . -. . >;, .;.- » 
has been stated. It coy-s;**:- '.•:" •"'. :»•.--: — 

1. The contemplaiiori o: ;':.:-.:.> > --:• '. .-:■ - -.'. " '■ : ' 

to accomplish an end, s»:2i:e='> ' r ..■■■-. **.' .-*... .-i ■.: .: : '.: 
fitness. 

2. The idea of order or fi:r.*-r! W v «. :. . :. ''. ••'. *■:. , : * * : . . .* - . :; .;..«- 
an intelligent cau.se. 

The fact that the ihir,r*s v Vir;:. ';:..••: -o .eJ:f/ a:. "..>/.. :.:. '.■■■ ^--.-'r 
independent of one aiiother i- r^o*: i-v/iV- '.xcr-r-v-;, :.. --^s'l.'.^- •:.' 
argument from d'.-sljn: b-i: it is al'Aayr ii;. :.■..«:':. J*. ;-. :.•/'. -^f i:..*-:. 
the oorresponfience of j^kn* iri a t.siniiO:s.o-^t v.:.o.';, ;i- *:.<: ii.^'-r^ii- 
dence of the pans so harr.-.or.izin'/, wi.ich jrov-j t:.'.- ':X'rrc>; oi 
choice and intelli^'r;n<» — tr-a: i.«, of Desiirn. 1 Ji'r p-a-j'if.ln:.' I'lily 
stated runs thus: — Order, or nrnrAs >y:tw*.-en iii«i<:j¥-ri*K-iji ti.ih'^ft, 
implies an intelligent or oef'.pnn'j^ ca»LV:. There arc examj/les ol 
such order or fitness in the ipyiucrionH and phenomena of nature; 
therefore, these ppxluciions and phen<^niena have an intelliger 
cause. 

MOR, PIT. ^ 
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But on what ground does the truth amd certainty of the propod- 
tioDf That Order, or fitnesB to an end between independent things, 
implies design, ultimately rest ? It is either — 

1. A necettanf inference founded an experience and analogy; or, 

2. Afini truth furnished hy Reason ^ cmd forming one cf the 
principles <f common tense. 

The former of these views is taken by Kant, Kritick der TMheQs' 
hraft ; Dr. Thomas Brown, Led. xdi. ; Dr. Crombie, Na^. Thed^ 
cb. 1, sect. 16 ; Dr. Prout, Bridgewater Treatise, Introd. ; Lwd 
Bn^ugham, Discourse <f Sat. Theoi., p. 44. 

The second view is supported by Mons. Buffier, Premieres Veritht 
par. ii. ch. 16 ; Dr. Reid, Act. Pow., Essay vi ch. 6 ; Edinhwgk 
BevieWy Na clxv. pi 67 ; Dr. Whewell, Indications of the Creator, 
p. 74. This latter view of the ground of the argument famishes the 
readiest answer to the objections brought against it by Mr. Home, 
llicse are derived from his views as to the ideas of Power and of 
Desicm. (See Dialogues on Nat. Beligion ; Essay on a Particular 
Providence and a Future State.) 

I. According to Mr. Hume, all that Sensation and Reflection can 
furnish is mere succession, antecedence and consequence ; one thing 
following another. As to the idea of a necessary connection between 
tlie two, or of |X)wcr or energy in the one to produce the other, no 
such idea can be sujiplicd by Sensation or Reflection. And without 
seeking any other source, he maintained that we have no proper idea 
of iwwcr ; but that having Jfrequently seen one thing followed hy 
another, we come to imagine that there is a necessary connection he- 
tween them ; and, by the influence of custom and association, we call 
the one the cause and the other the effect, and conceive that th^ 
cause has power to produce the effect. But our notion of cause and 
effect being merely an inference from experience, we have no warrant 
to extend that inference lx?yond the limits of experience, or to pro- 
nounce that anything is an effect proceeding from a cause, except b 
cases where that connection is supported by the observation of cases 
similar or analogous. If we were to find a piece of mechanism, 
although we knew nothing about its origin, if it were similar 
or analogous to some otlier, the origin of which we knew, we might 
conclude that this new piece of mechanism was an eflfect produced by 
human skill, and oni coiic\\va\o\i'^o\^^T^\.,^iRR»Td\^ Mr. Hume, 
on i' 1" THCoper "basvs, c^^TLCtvc^. ^xsX, Vv^ ^^'ig^^^si'^Jcst.'sss^ 
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are vanting. We have no ground on which to conclude that thiy 
an effects. We can only say, that they are cxistcncctt, and tiny arc 
to 118 singular existences. " The universe is an object quite singular 
and unparalleled; no other object that has fallen under uur 
observatipn bears any similarity to it; neither it nor its car.sc- 
can be comprehended under any known sjicxries; and therefore, 
ooQoeming the cause of the universe, we can lumi im rational con- 
clusion at alL" 

The answer to this is in the true nature and origin of our idea of 
Cause. Cause is power in operation; and we think of it, not so 
much as preceding^ as producing, the effect. We conceive of it a.s 
containing a virtue or energy, which, when it oijerates, will be 
followed by change. It is only the change which we see ; but our 
idea and belief of the change is not more clear and firm tlian is our 
conviction that this change has been produced by a cause. And it is 
not one change, or one kind of change, that gives us this conviction, 
but any change and every change. Experience may and does extend 
our knowledge of particular causes, in connection with their particular 
effects ; but experience does not give, and cannot confirm, the convic- 
tion, that every change implies the operation of a cause. Experience 
furnishes the occasion by which this conviction is first develojx'd, but 
not the grounds on which it rests. It is a primitive belief. It is an 
original element of our rational nature, without which there could be 
no search after causes, no discovery of particular causes, no philosophy, 
no knowledge. 

If this view of the nature and origin of the idea of Cause be cor- 
rect, the objection of Mr. Hume against the argument for the being 
of God, from the evidences of active power, can have no place. 
Our views as to cause and effect are not derived from exjx'rience, and 
are not to be limited by it. 

n. In like manner, Mr. Hume derives the idea of Order, as 
implying intelligence, from experience. We question our fellow- 
men, and know that they arranged certain means with a view to 
certain ends. But we cannot question the Creator, and cannot know 
whether the ends which we assign were designed. Yet in innumer- 
able cases we conclude that there was design, without questioning our 
fellow-men. Even when we do not know the end, the arrangement 
of means gives us the idea of design. And when the means 
employed are above and beyond human power and human skill, we 
must ascribe the use of them to a power and skill which are adequate, 
that is. Divine. ^ ^ 
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This reKolving of our idea of design into an intuition, father than 
an inference, which was adopted by Dr. Reid, and acquiesced in by 
Mr. Stewart, has been challenged by Dr. Chalmers (JngHtuta af 
Theology y vol. i. p. 93), as ];^acing the evidence for the being of God 
on new and unsafe ground. As to the novelty of it. Dr. Held quotes 
Cicero, as having employed it in ancient times, and Tillotson, iti 
times comparatively modern. And no ground can be safer Gt moro 
certain, on which to rest any truth, than that of a principle of com- 
nion sense. 

Section IIL — Moral Arguments. 

The Moral arguments do not assume a strictly logical form, nor 
aflfect to be demonstratively conclusive. Yet they appeal to the 
common sense and common feelings of mankind with a force which, 
to many, is little less satisfactory than strict demonstration. 

I. Argument from the general consent of mankind. 

The universality of a belief in Deity has generally been admitted. 
(Cicero, Tuscul, Disp, i. 13, De Legihus, lib, i. ; Seneca, Epist, 118; 
Plutarch, Adv, Colatem, p. 1 1 25, foL, 1624.) This belief can be 
traced back to the remotest times. And it has nowhere disappeared. 
So that it may be said that all men^ in all ages, and in all pkuxs, 
liave had some knowledge and belief of God. 

Travellers, on a first and hasty visit to foreign countries, have re- 
]X)rted that the inhabitants had no idea of God, and no word to 
denote the Supreme Being. But on a subsequent visit and inter- 
course it has been found that they had. (See Locke's Works, edited 
by Mr. St. John.) 

The evidences of His existence are so obvious and so abundant, 
that all men, in the ordinary exercise of their faculties, have come to 
see and acknowledge their force. The facts and phenomena of 
nature are such as silently and insensibly to produce the convictioa 
of this truth uix)n a rational mind. So that, constituted as men 
have been, and conditioned as men have been, a belief in the heing 
of God has been the natural and universal result. Now, it cannot 
bo supposed that this universal result is a universal delusion, and 
hat all men have been made to believe a lie. 

XL Argument from a sense of Betty heing natural. 

Tills argument differs iioTti>i\ie ^c^^^vsi^^'Ya. ^ l^x ^^^s. tKoi rests on 
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a oondusion of the intellect or reason ; whcrend this rcHts nitlur on 
sentiment. The one is foundc<l on the reli^ioun hvlifj\ tho otlur 
on the religioii9/ee^tn^« of the race. 

It has been maintained by Ciwro (7)e A'//. Deor,, lib. i. o«p. ir», 
lib. iL cap. 5 ; and by Descartes, Medit, 3 and Mvdit, 5), that \\\v 
idea of God is innate. And a late writer, Sir H. lJr<Klio, in l*sifvhtf 
lofficcU Inquiries^ has said — " The di^qKwiti(>u <»f man, even in his 
most degraded state, to believe in 8Ui)eriiaturid af^encies, iH mt 
universal, and so manifestly the result of his |)eculiar constitution, 
that we must regard it as having very much tiie character <>f un 
instinct." (See also SpectcUor, No. cci.) 

The nature and amount of this argimient may be thus unfoldcMl : 
We have the capacity of framing the idea of a Supreme I^'in^, and 
of cherishing suitable sentiments towards him. Now, the exiHtcnce 
of sucb a capacity argues the existence of its object. Our faeulti<'H 
and our feelings are not so many aimless iX)werH, or so many blind 
and objectless appetencies. But why are we ca[)able of conceiving (»f 
a Supreme Being, and of experiencing those feelings which Huch a 
conception is calculated to inspire, if no such Jk'ing exist V On hiicIi 
a supposition, this part of our nature would be altog(;ther in(>x- 
plicable. If there be no God, then our religious feelingH can have 
no object, our devotional susceptibilities are without end or aim ; and 
thus there would be an original and characteristic part of tlie human 
constitution, of which we could not merely say that we did not 
know the use, but of which we could say, that it was utterly anil 
entirely useless. 

That a sense of Deity is natural to man is proved l)y the; fact, t hat 
among all nations, and in all ages of the world, some fr^rm of 
religion is found to prevail. (Doubleday, Mundane Mf/r, Ooo&rn- 
mentf ch. 10 ; Livingstone's Missionary Travels, p. 15H ; Qunrhrfy 
Review^ No. ccxv. p. 132.) Tliis is the true differentia whidi 
separates man from the inferior animals. That this Henm; of I>if;ty 
may be obscured or obliterated merely proves that, although riat ural , 
it is not indestructible. See how '^ [irinciples in human natun; — im 
well intellectual as moral — which, although inherent in its Htriu> 
tore, may and often do remain latent as to any eflV;f;t, not in 
individuals merely, but in entire races of men," in Isaac Taylor's 
Wedey^ p. 146. 

The BecbuBnaSy a Oa/fre tribe, x^J^wcHHfciV ^<jm\<T\^ *vX\«% >;^«t^. 
'Merimo," to exprem *'Hiin that i» abov«j,'' i>x " Www Wax. vh \vi 
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heaven." But Moffat, the missionary, found it to have vanished 
from the language of the present generation in its original meaning, 
and to be used by sorcerers to denote a fabulous ghost. (Trench, On 
the Study of Wards, pp. 16, 17). But although this fabulous ghost 
is a sad disfiguration of the unseen God, yet, in the mummeries of 
their services, there is the dark acknowledgment of a power superior 
to the elements of nature. And although a tribe should be found 
altogether destitute of any sense of religion, this would not prove 
that such a sense is not natural to man, but merely that, in their 
case, this sense has been checked or stunted in the springing ; or 
that, after having sprung up within them, it has been choked by the 
noisome w^eeds of a barbarous and licentious life. 

Plants and animals, when placed in circumstances unfavourable to 
their natural growth and development, degenerate. Man also is 
subject to the law of deterioration, both as to his physical frame, his 
intellectual faculties, and his moral and religious principles and feel- 
ings. " If in studying the true characters of a vegetable we ought 
not to look to a deteriorated plant, and if in studying the 
characters of an animal we ought not to look to a deteriorated 
individual or race, so, in studying man, and in asking especially 
what are his higher characteristics, we ought not to look to 
deteriorated tribes ; for there we shall find certain qualities, if not 
in abeyance, at least in a very low state of development. If the 
plant cease to bear seed in extreme circumstances, we are not 
thence to infer that it is not the nature of the plant to bear seed ; 
and so, even if we were to find a nation or tribe so degraded that 
we could not detect their acknowledgment of a God, we must | 
not thence infer that man is not made to worship God." — ^Dove, ' 
Logic of the Christian Faith, pp. 151-155. 

III. Argument from History. 

In the traditions and annals of most nations, mention is made of a 
time when all tilings began to exist, or to assume their present form. 
Nor is the time veiy remote, and the presumption is, that if the pre- 
sent constitution of things had existed from eternity, the history of 
it would have reached farther back than it does. If men had existed 
on the earth from eternity, they must have walked round the circle 
of human knowledge, and left traces of their having done so ; yet 
•e arts and sciences vj\i\c\i «c^ hoxn cxA.'CvN^kXfc^ oaxv ^ laa traced back 

;heir birth. (Genesis, ch. Vv . V^. mii ^^>> 

'his argument is stxonoiy ^vi\.*m\ivxcx^\m^^^.N.,N.'^^-.. -^^ 
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\ioE has unfolded it in his book on the Dream of Scipio, ii. 10. In 
Iffd King's Life of Locke^ voL i. p. 242, the words of Cicero, 
** Neque ante phil(mophiam patefactam, quas nuper invtnta est," are 
^looted, on which Locke remarked, — " If philosophy had Kt-n, in 
trolly's time, not long in the world, it is likely the world is not 
elder than our account." 

It-may be objected, that useful arts may have been forgotten or 
Itet in the lapse of ages, or in some of those violent convulsions to 
irhich man and this globe have been exix)scd. And it must be 
admitted that arts and sciences have their periods of splendour and 
^ecay; and that the sim of huihan knowledge, after walking for a 
time in strength and beauty, has seemed to go down in darkness and 
debility. But if it has set on one quarter of the globe, it has only 
been to rise, in greater brightness, on some, other. And it has been 
remarked, that " there is no reason to believe that any useful art 
which had once been invented was ever lost, unless another that 
answered the same end better were substituted in its room." As to 
those convulsions, by which they who contend for the eternity of the 
world would have us to believe that the human family, with all 
their treasured discoveries, have been successively swept away — if the 
destruction of this globe and its inhabitants were complete, tlien we 
ask, flow came all things to be renewed, and man * again to rejoice 
in the midst of them ? And if the human race, or a few individuals 
of it, were saved irom the calamity, the arts and sciences would be 
saved along with them, and transmitted to their jxisterity. But so 
far from there being any ground for the supposition that races of men 
may have existed at a period farther back than history can reach, 
and may have perished with all their improvements, in some of 
those convulsions to which this earth is Uable, there is rather reason 
to suppose that, of all beings now living, man was the last that was 
called into existence. Sir Isaac Newton (^Life by Brewster, p. 365) 
was of opinion that the inhabitants of this world were of short date ; 
and alleged as one reason for that opinion, tliat all the arts — as 
letters, ships, printing, the needle, &c. — were discovered within the 
memory of history, and that there were visible marks of ruin upon 
it which could not have been effected by only a flood. This brings 
us to — 



• " When I asked him (Sir Isaac Newton) 
how this earth would have been re-peoplcd, 
If ever it had undergone the same fate it 
tlireatencd with by the comet of I6d0, 



he answered, 'That required the power of 
a Creator.' "—Mr. Conduit, Notes qf a Con- 
versation with Sir Isaac Newton, 
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4. The argument from Oedogy, 
hy laborious calculations respecting the form of oiir earth, Laplace 

(Mecanique Celeste, liv. iii.) came to the conclusion that it must origi- 
nally have been in a state of fluidity. According to Cuvier, the 
primary rocks, which form as it were the bones and skeleton of our 
globe, show, by their crystallization, and even by their stratification, 
Ihat they have heen formed in a liquid. It appears also that while 
in this state they were exposed to a great degree of heat. The 
existence of animals or vegetables upon our earth, when in this states 
would have been impossible. How, then, did life and organization 
begin ? " It is demonstrable," says Dr. Buckland ( VindidoB Gedkh 
gicce, p. 21), " that there was a period when no organic beings had 
existence ; these organic beings must therefore have had a beginning 
subsequently to this period, and where is that beginning to be found, 
but in the will and fiat of an intelligent and All- wise Creator?" 
See also An Argument to prove tM Christian Bevelatum^ pp. 8, 9, hy 
the Earl of Rosse. 

Further, it appears that, of all living and organised forms man was 
the latest in being called into existence. The absence of all traces of 
the human skeleton in the inner crust of our globe, while it is full of 
other organized remains, shows that man did not exist till a compara- 
tively late period in the history of the materials of which our globe 
is composed. " Geology tells us, out of its own records," says Pro- 
lessor Sedgwick (^Discourse on the Studies of the University, p. 26, 3rd 
edit.), " that man has b6en but a few years a dweller on the earth; 
for the traces of himself and of his works are confined to the last 
monuments of its history." Lord Brougham thinks this fact con- 
clusive, and has said in reference to it — " The atheistical arsument 
that the present state of things may have lasted for ever is, there- 
lore, now at an end." Dissertations upon subjects of Science cm- 
nected with Nat, TJieology, vol. ii. p. 190. See also Sir B. Brodie's 
Psychological Enquiries, p. 199. 

5. The Argument from Astronomy, 

Two centuries ago. Dr. Halley (Miscellanea Curiosa, p. 59) 

thought he could demonstrate that the opposition of the ether to 

planetary motion would in time become sensible. This has now 

been proved by the successive revolutions of Encke's comet. " It 

opears," says Dr. Whewell (Bridgewater Treatise^ ch. 8), " that the 

ect of the resistance oi Wie eV\iete,vvN. T£i^$C\\»x^,'aR>x£v s^^ 'tss^ ^ss*- 

^ery of the comet On n^^") vi^ ^^ ^"^^ ^x^s^t^J^ 'Cvsasb vy^^^>^ 
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l»eeii to diminish the time of revolution by about two days. . . . 
^Fhesame medium which is thus shown to produce an effect uimi 
XiM^e's comet must also act upon the planets which move tlirouirli 
the same spaces. And the argument is, that if these bodies, of which 
cor globe is one, had been moving from all eternity, their move - 
aofflits, being gradually impeded, would ultimately liave been over- 
come; so that long before this time they would have k)st the im- 
fnlse by which they move forward, and would have been carried, 
hy gravity, into the sun. . . . The doctrine of a resisting mediinu, 
once established, makes the imagination (of .the world's eternity) 
untenable ; compels us to go back to the origin, not only of i he 
present world, not only of the earth, but of the solar system itself; 
and thus sets us forth upon that path of research into the series of 
past causation, where we obtain no answer of which the meaniiii^ 
corresponds to our questions, till we rest in the conclusion of a most 
provident and most powerful Creating Intelligence." 



The true way to estimate the amount of evidence arising fruui 
tihese. arguments is, not to compute the force or conclusiveness of 
each argument separately, but rather to look to the general effect 
of the whole. A rod, taken singly, may be twisted or turned asidi* ; 
yet, when bound up together with others, it may help to form/«sc<'.<, 
the authority of which cannot be legitimately resisted. And what- 
ever may be thought of the strength of each argument viewed sepa- 
rately (and different minds will be differently impressed by the 
several arguments), yet when it is seen that they all co-operate and 
combine to the establishment of the same general conclusion, it 
must be admitted that the amount of proof furnished by the light 
of nature for the being of God is very considerable. 
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CHAPTER IL 

or THK ATnOBUTES OF GOD. 

" The vtuos cc canini leligMn oommonly give a particular enn- 
nKTMSxxL %3£ a:anNKesv which they divide into the Natural, the 
IniieuMrcGaL azk^ the MonL'' (Stewart, Act. and Mar, Pow.^ book iii. 
jh. 3L> Bat ihty az^ ail in one sense natural — that is, they are ail 
eii»r.tial ;o toe being oi God, and all equally so. '* It may with as 
mziC^ TCasoQ and tmth be affirmed of Him, that He is by nature 
hoiy, just, MJOfl good, as that He is immense or <»nnipotent, and that 
He always was so. and alvrays will be so, and that it is impossible 
He should ex£K ocherwise.** (Chauncey, Benevolence of the Deity 
ConsidemL) Soich. of the divine attributes as are involved in the 
:dea oi a Fir$t Canae may be called Xatural, to distinguish them 
i'n>m o:hers which are manifested in the government of the world, 
which mav be called Moral. 

During the eariy pan of the eighteenth century, Lwd Bolingbroke 
( lVork.<, vol. ii. p. 306) and others, while they admitted the being 
and X'jtural attributes oi God, and a providence in the conserving 
and on-going of ail things during the present life, denied that we 
nave any evidence of His Moral attributes, or of a future state of 
rewards and punishments. In opposition to these arguments, see 
Leland, Vieu? of Dtistiad Writers. 

Sectiox I. — yatural Attributes. 

Personality. — The Atheist speaks of the powers of nature, a prin- 
ciple of order, the laws of matter and motion, the processes of life 
and vegetation, and by doing so means to deny a personal agent. 
But, says Paley {Nat. Thed., ch. 23), " That which can contrive, 
which can design, must be a person. These capacities constitute 
personality, for they imply consciousness and thought. They require 
that which can perceive an end or purpose, as well as the power of 
providing means and directing them to their end. They require a 
centre, in which perceptions unite and from which volitions flow; 
'hich is mind. The acts oi a. imxi^ ^xon^ \>aa ^-xlv^^ss^j^ei ^1 ^ mind, 
d ;•* * mind leaidea, \a «i. persora. ^Y^^a ^^ax ^ "xsis^i^sb^ 
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and c^tain tmth that God- is a living being, and not a dead ma* 
terial energy." — Thompson, Christ. Theisnij book ii. ch. 7. (See 
Ahrens, Cours de Psychologies torn. ii. p. 272.) 

Unity. — ^To explain the phenomena of nature, we find it necessary 
to ascend to a First Cause ; and as all the phenomena can be ex- 
I^ained by the existence of one intelligent and i)owerful Cause, we 
. conclude that there is no more than one. 

** Of the Unity of the Deity," says Paley (^Nat. Thed,, ch. xxv.), 
** the proof is the imiformity of plan observable in the universe.'* 
** All things in the universe," says Mr. Hume, " are evidently of a 
piece; everything is adjusted to everything; one design prevails 
throughout; and this uniformity leads the mind to acknowledge 
one author, because the conception of different authors, without any 
distinction of attributes or operations, serves only to give jxjrplexity 
to the imagination without bestowing any satisfaction on the under- 
standing." Even the doctrine of Zoroaster and the Magi is no 
proper exception from the general belief in the Unity of the Deity* 
To account for the different events of human life, they had recourse 
to the supposition of two opposite principles, one of good and another 
of eviL But both Ahrimanes and Oromasdes were produced by the 
Supreme Being, to whom they gave the name of Akerenes. In him 
the universe at present reposes, and into him it was ultimately to be 
absorbed. (Bouillier, Baison Impersonelle, p. 32,) 

Incomprehensibility. — In speaking of the attributes of this one 
Supreme Being, we are speaking of what to us in our present stat€ 
must be incomprehensible* Augustine has said, " God is such that, 
when we would speak of Him, we cannot do so ; when we would 
comprehend Him, He cannot be comprehended; when we would 
compare Him, He cannot be compared ; and when we attempt to 
define His nature, it grows beyond all our powers of definition." 

Simplicity or Spirituality. — God is a Spirit. It is true that 
under almost every form of religion He has been represented by some 
material symbol. But this has arisen from the impatience of the 
human mind to rest upon any object which is not cognizable by 
the senses. And when God is spoken of in Scripture as possessed 
of a body and bodily organs, this is in accommodation to our weak- 
ness, and by way of helping us to conceive not so much of His 
natu/re as of His operations. 

Eternity, like Spirituality^ is a negative idea clothed with a 
positive name. It supposes a present existence, and denies a be- 
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fiiuuing or ciid of ihat esislencc. Immorial, Everliviug, are Ik 
epitheta spplied to the Supn'me Being by the ancient poels and 
jibiliHophen, CioTO aiid — "A'os Deum nisi getnpilernum iiitdligerr 



. Tlie EifTtiit^ uf God implies liis Immutahility, or that He is 
without change or inconstancy in His nature and purpoaea. FUto 
argued thus — "All change must be either involuntary and upm 
necesaily, or voluntary aud ti|iou choice. Now, God lieitig the mi«l 
piwerful being, cannot by anything be ntcesaitated to an inroluD- 
tary change. Aod lor any voluotary change, whereas it must t« 
either for the better ur the worse, It is not imaginable tliat any wise 
Iwiug shijuld lie wilhug to change Cor the woibg ; nor is it posiulil^ 
thAt uny perfect beiu^ should change for the better ; and thc[<;JiHV il 
ia neoesBBry that the Dlvuie nature should be Imauttahler (Wilkin^ 
Nat. Bel., book i. uh. 8.) 

OmnipTvsatcf. — The Bchoolmen diatingiiished Uhieti/, or the being 
Komewherp, u — 1, Cimurucriptier, by which a body is ho in one 
place that iCs parts are answeiabtc to the ports of space in i^hicli it 
18, and exclude every other body ; 2. Dtfinitive, as when a hunmi^ 
spirit is limited ur defined in its presence to the same placv aa a 
human spirit to a human body; and, 3, BepUHvt, aa when the 
Infinite Spirit is present through every portion of space. Thislssi 
is siinii'Mnies called Ubiquily, and means the Divine Omnipre^ua. 
(LcibiiitK, yaiiB. Esaiis, liv. il, ch. 23, sec'. 21.) 

That ihu Deity ia everywhere present in His person, substance, 
I ir csseiici.-, is termed the doctrine oi Essintial U7iiiiipresenct,iti^'nr 
tiiiguisli it from that of Virtuid Oiitiiipregfiiee, which is licld by 
tliosu who niaintiiin that presence in place cannot be prciliealtd ul 
mind at all, and esiKjcially of the Infinite Mind, which only aciB 
everywhere by its [mwer. Sir Isaac Newton, in the wtll-knonii 
Scholium (Friiici/i^ lib, iii.), iu which he sums up the divine atlri- 
liutes as legitimate inferences from the plienomena of nature, lias 
said — " DcuK, mtajier ei uhiqur., Umnipnietii ent, iioii per virlu/im 
wlamfifl KliiimjKti- mhntaiiliam ; mm airliii niiif aubstaiilui sat- 
sigtere Ham jmifat," 

" Omiiipyiieuee only denotes tlie real presencu of tlie Deily uith 
all thinga actually uxisllng. Immeimty denotes that Ho exists 
in all tlie o\tra-muiidane sjjaces, beyond the ulmosl orbit of the 
universe; wliich si>ace8 are supposed to be infinite." (Foster, Disc, 
-a Nil. IM., vol. i. p. 63.) The Qmnipresfiicf of G.*l means His 
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{Mresence with all things which have been created. His Immensity 
means His existence through all space, whether alrea<ly pi>o{>l(Ml with 
worlds or waiting to recdive new manifestations of creative iM)wcr 
and wisdom. 

The Omniscience, or Infinite Knowle<lge of Go<l, follows from His 
aniyersal presence. He made all things and He upholds all things* 
and therefore He must know all things.' 

The Infinite Wisdom of God arises from His Infinite Knowledge. 
The possession of knowledge in a limite<l degree does not necessarily 
infer the exercise of Wisdom, But when the knowledge ix)88essed 
is unlimited, the Wisdomyriih. which it is exercised must Ix; infinite. 
In proving the existence of the Supreme Being His Wisdom is 
proved; for His existence is proved by the marks of Intelligent 
Design which appear in His works ; and Wisdom is Intelligence and 
Design in exercise, to accomplish ends that are wise and good. 

We .reason in a similar way with regard to tlie Omnipotence or 
Infinite Power of God. "It is true that man can perceive only 
finite effects ; and from finite eficcts we must not conclude infinite 
power ; but when We consider that we see only a part of the im- 
mense universe, and reflect that when the eye, aided by the art of 
the optician, has travelled through immeasurable space, and finds no 
limit, if we do not conclude that creation is alxsolutely boundless — 
which seems to be a natural conclusion — we must at least feel that 
the power by which thousands of thousands of orbs, in number and 
magnitude exceeding all conception, were created, are moved, and 
are preserved, is, in respect to us, incomprehensible and infinite.'* 
(Oombie, Nat, Theol, ch. 3, sect. 4 ; Tucker, Light of Nature^ vol. 
iii. ]> 195; Croly, Div, Prov., p. 57; Chalmers, Astron, Disc, 
p. 41.) 

Section II. — Moral Attributes, 

The Moral Attributes of the Deity are chiefly Goodness, Justice, 
Holiness, &c. They belong to Him as the Moral Governor, rather 
than as the Creator, of the universe. They have been called ImitaMe 
or Communicable — not because it is possible for creatures to attain 
to any one of these attributes as it exists in the Divine cha' 
but because it is our duty and our destination to admire ai 
these perfections, as they are manifested in \)aft 'WOtV^ « 
Grod, and by trausfaaing somewliat of iliem. \xv\.o ovxt o^' 
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&nd oondlU-'t, tu experience somewhat of that eternal peace which 
perrtdos His luBoite mind. 

Some have thought that the Moral Altribules of the Deilj mSf 
lie proved from his Not iind Atlribules. "The original cause of bU 
things butug abeolul^ly independent, being infinite in power and 
Misdom, must be Good, sinc« evil is the result of waut, weaknesa, at 
vriuT. But He n-hi> is iufinito ia power ram have uo want; neilbn 
caa He have anj weakness; and He who created all things, ami 
gave them the reUlious thej po^esa, cannot hut know than pcr- 
fectlf, and therefore must be incapable of etror." (South wood Smi^, 
Oil the Div. Govern., p. T4.) But a more phtin and impressive pnxtf 
of the Moral AUribiUes of the Deity may bo derived from oonMo- 
pintiog the manifestations of them in the constitution of natore anil 
the appoinlnw^nts of i'rovidonce. 

UoodaeBs has always been regarded as essential to the Divina 
notore, or as iuuluded in the very idea of God, It means Ben»- 
voLence, or a desire to communicate happiness. There are tbm 
elemeuts which go to constitute ^oiui Goodnees. Communkatioii 
of happiness, not by blind impulse, but with knowledge and intelli- 
gence — not by ftcciduot, but by intention and with design— not it 
random or hazard, but with discrimination, and having respcet to' . 
all the circumstances of the case. 

This idea of Mum! Guodncss is the same, whether we ap|)ly it m 
men, or angels, or any created intelligence, or to the Suproue Beii^ 
Himself. " Some, it is true, think that the Goodness and olW 
moral attributes of God are not only diSereut in degree, but in kiid 
likewise Ih>m moral quaiitii-a iu the creatures. But if, when wa 
apply the terms Good, Just, aud the like, to GoJ, the quahlite 
signified by these words as applied to men, or other created ageats> 
are not the qualities intended, but other iMtwicttwoWe ones of quite 
a different kind, we really mean nothing when we say that God is 
Just, True, and I'aitliful ; but wc ascribe to Him an unknown cha- 
racter." (Chauncey, Jlenev. of tlte Duty, pp. 14, 15, 8 vo. 'Boston, 
1784; Browne, Diiiiiie Analog)/, 8vo. Lomi. 17J3.) 

The schoolmen explained this matter by saying, that wlion the 
attributes of the Dtily are expressed by the same terms which are 
applied to other beings, these terms arc not to be understood in an 
eipiivocai sense, as denoting things altt^ctiier unknown or different, 
-nr in a unieocal sense, as denoting things idoutically tlio same, but 
arudogicai sense, as denoting things bearing some resemblance 
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and f<t3ponioa. (Tr.-:^a# 4 ■> — .>,. y^mhz r"«-">^ Tv -- •'• *- •*^~- -• • 
Anselm, -Vvs-Vwi'*!,**. :a:- ^". Zz. «v_ r-. -:.t l^.:. 't :•.- --l -l^ 
attiibut€« «:•: :b«e Crri: c i:Li tl-t : .i.. -.:* : .rvi*-- >. .:_*'^ j 
the affinity I*: wtr-i. xz. s^-.L^rj-.f: iz.-. *_ - .*r-- T:.- ■*-.•". 

bat inadeqiiaicly, rrTCV!-rL'^ *Jjr •t^.tt. Ti^r: ? ^^n....- .-■,;■_::.■: 
equality. 

There is a dlffcTTijCr r^f:!*"?^- Tf.-r _:•-.'■ _.»"- ■: -.••-".-x* .\:. . : .•-.■: 
exercise of it. - We u*, ii. ci.<:>.:- 'l -inj-^kj-," XiV* !•:. ?r .-, ~ ::.i 
word Goo«/if«« Sii'iaeTini^ 1- :Lr r.^t-j.-r : t:.-.-*. !i::.^> .■»■ •••• ^^ 
and 80inetime« in the La::cr (jB-f-r".'?'!' ■*'• L *:i.l :: :? :-:..■ .:..:• r:- 
anoe that we take care :"u •iia:::.^--::*:. ::>.r-. Mm:".. ::...y ■• -vi. . : 
the princijiie of '.r'X'/ii*** i:i tht L»r::y. «':...;. -.^a:.:. :. -a.:".. 
impropriety, be aiipiie«i \'.» the tjc^rri^ ..•: :: :r. :"..-. v:«.-a:..:. 
govemment of the wrirM."* 

I. The Did n^ (rW/*i»=A«, as a priuaj^' ::. :".iv l^v-.:.i- :..i:v.r;, .5 
perfect and boundltsas; but the ^x^m'^ oi it in :':.•■ l»:v;:.o ^..-virn- 
ment is limited and incomplete, in C'»ns«.-.iiii.-:KV •■i :':u- limiti-vi mA 
imperfect nature of thoe«e towards wln-ni it is i-xirx.is<«"i. 

IL The exercise of the 2>iVi/i^ OouJu'.^ musi U* in luinnonv with 
the other attributes of the Divine nature, such ;is Justias HvliiK-ss, 
Wisdom, &c. (Chauncey, Div, Bitter., \\ 42.) 

III. The exercise of the Divine OooJne^ will be n^guluitnl by the 
moral character and conduct of its objects. 

It is said in Scripture, that " the Goculness of G^hI is v>vvr all Ins 
works ;" and proofs of this perfection might be j»athoriHl fi\»ni I'viry- 
thing which He hath made. But as the aim of (fix^intss is iho i^»m- 
munication of happiness, happiness can be ciminmnioatod i»nly to 
beings who have the capacity of enjoying it. If the inst'utiout i^irts 
of creation can be brought forward in proof of the I>irinv (hx)fiNt'sSj 
it can only be in so far as these are sul)servient to tlio acconimoilutioii 
and enjoyment of living creatures. But living and sentiont croaturi's 
are the proper witnesss? for the Qoodness of Owl. Thoy must HiK'uk, 
if the expression may be permitted, to His chamctor; and prove, by 
their delighted testimony, that the Being wlio made tlu'ui made \\w\n 
to be happy. 

The whole frame of the external world, so jubuimbly Muit<'<l I0 l\w 
living beings which people it — the arrangemcntH by w\M\ Ihu earlh 
is fertilized and rendered fruitful — the abuudaut vrovisitm wliicli in 
niiuie for the health and subsistence of U\tt vwwwvk \xW>^ v^^ >^\a\\\v\\V 
creatures— the organs of sense and t\io 'u\tt\.I\\\\\v^\v^>^ vV^ >a>^\\\N\V^ ^^^"^ 
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whieb tliey are fumtatieti — tlie inatincta auil appetites by wliich th^ 
•re gnideil — tlie appearances of cnjofmcnt and the indlcationi of 
dcliitht wilh wliicU tliey disoUarge the fucetionii and fbllan the pn>- 
tvnaiUci of their Severn! nslnrea — (he song of the feathered trjbea— 
the )iUyful ai^tivity of aoniB animals, and the gratified lepon of 
othrra — the successful iadepeudeiice of the fiolitaiy, aod tlie axial 
habits gf iho gregarioiia — and llic Hatisfied louk of all, compel lu to 
cctclsim, "Thctttrlh is full of thy riches, Lord! bo is the great and 
wide sea, whervln are things innamemble, both small'aiiii great 
These all wait upon Thee, that thou mayeat give them their meat in 
dut^ Hsaou, What Thou givest the bhey gather, lliou opeaeU 
ihy Imitd, and they are filled with go ' (Pa. civ.). 

AuguBtiue has a very animated iUui ition of the Oooditesi of God 
in Creation (Be Cieilatc JM, lib. siii, ^ap. 24) ; and there ia a Uvelj 
ileacripljon of the happineas enjoyed by the inferior living creatnrM 
by Paley. iN^. Thi«t., ch. 26.) . 

Rut lite moat 'atrtking proofs of th Ooodnfu of God are iboH 
which can be drawn Ihim oar own frauie and constitution, and hm 
our own life anil esin'rience. 

Sow, the firat and most gsaeral proof nhioh we have of the Gtadr 
nea of Ooil appears iu Eia having called us into existence. He vho 
is tlie greatest and the btst of beings might have remained the ouly 
U-his;; hn! His Bcafrtihimo iironiptcd Him to tslcaJ (ho liapiiliiiiss 
which Ho eiijoyeii within Himself. It was pure IJenignily wliicli 
led Him to breathe ujion the dust of the eartli, and to make of it a 
living soul. 

Shoidd it be said tliat human life may be a slate of suficring as 
well as of enjoyment, and that it may have been given by a ma- 
lignant as well as by a benevolent author, then it can be shown 
that iilcasuro is the onlliiary and general result of life, and muat 
have been coTitem|Jated and designed by Him who gave it, and 
tliat the ]irom{iting and presiding principle in the mind of Him 
who called tia into being must have been that of communicating 
happiness. Some of the proofs of Ihia general position may be arti- 
culately stated. 

1. Pleasare U the result of the Organic Processes. 

The Organic Processes, such as the circulation of the blood, the 
digestion of the food, and the secretion of the vai'ious juices of the 
body, are in themselves insensible. But by a sjiecial provision, con- 
sciousness isiiidirectly connected with i>rocessesof this class. Branches 
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of sexitient nerves are transmitted from the animal to the organic 
^tem, and we have the pleasurable consciousness which constitutes 
ttte feeling of health. The state of health is nothing but the result of 
the due performance of the Orgcmic functions, " Processes in their 
own' nature insensible, are rendered sentient expressly for this pur-* 
pose, that, over and above the special object they serve, they may 
afit(»rd enjoyment." And when this pleasurable consciousness is 
interrupted we are warned that the Organic Functions are not 
gping duly on, and led to look to our health, (South wood Smith, 
FhU, of Health, ch. 3 ; Barlow, Connect, between Physiol, and Intell, 
JPhtl., p. 8.) 

2, The satisfying of our Natural Appetites is jproductive of Plea- 
sure, 

It is necessary that we take food ; but it is not necessary that the 
taking of it should be accompanied with pleasure. Wholesome food 
is agreeable to the palate. There is a suitableness or adaptation 
l)etween the organ and the object, and the result is pleasure." This 
Ib a constitution which, so far as appears to me," says Paley 
(^Nat, Theol,, ch. 26), " can be resolved into nothing but the pure 
Benevolence of the Creator, Eating is necessary, but the pleasure 
attending it is not necessary." 

3, The exercise of our Senses is naturally productive of Pleasure, 
All the ends which our senses were intended to serve might have 

been served without the pleasure which usually accompanies, or flows 
fix)in, the exercise of them. " Almost every different substance in 
the world offers a different flavour to the palate, a different beauty 
to the eye, or different music to the ear. Every successive season 
of the year, and almost every new day, brings a new pleasure within 
oar reach; and in this endless variety and exquisite adaptation, 
which shall we most admire, the Goodness by which the system was 
suggested, or the Wisdom by which it was arranged?" — Will. 
Barrow, Familiar Dissertations, p. 37. 

4, The Pleasures which arise from the exercise of the Senses are 
multiplied and varied by the exercise of the Powers of Taste, 

In addition to the direct and immediate perceptions of sense, we 
are capable of being affected by the contemplation of the Sublime 
and Beautiful, in the works of nature and the achievements of art. 
Now, these sentiments always affect us in a way that is full of 
pleasure — ^pleasure of the highest and purest kind— and pleasure the 
objects and the springs of which are inexhaustible and endless, both 
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KoondTy, in the like me^Til *•*:* mi:::. :it i_i-_.;-* ■>.• - .: -.-- 

daces in another; an*: tKi^rn,, ::. '.':.-. -j-:.'^ *-»-- .* :^r- : :.. 

tiie oonscioosncsK of l-rir..- ::.r •/*.: •: ■ - •,-- ■ . A . ■.. > 

reflex happiness — this i-i:;-.:.--^ ir^.j :::..- - * "^- 

being the object — is ev.-:. •-*.*>: •;. aj. ^ -, . ^ 

the subject of the afftc! :■:•:.." T.-.r a*:..- r- :„-••.• .; . .. ».- 

tions of esteem and Vfn-'.KC'. — ::;-v irr :-.-.-^- :._• ■ • r » • . - ■ v _ •. • 

}deasure to thc«se towar-L* w;.-.:i, •:.■-;.• ^r- -i.'-r . • ; » . ■•:.?. 

exercise of them on our tot: "E-i.::-* -.ii. .^r :•.._- • .: .- .> 

selves, a new and «iii*iLc: T-l-.-asusv > ..:..:...:. »•■-.. A.. *;.■. 

pleasures which ari*? from r^-rii-r-iv*. i'.> : k :. .:.^'.. *■ . r :.. 

the ready interchange oi kiL^ilv iwlii-jv i^.- a!:.. i»: -^ .- : .- :..:..'> r 

and without name. '•T-.-.-rv is l-.-: a i:-- n- T-*-.i-i:._- • x- : .- ■ : ::.•. 

mind than giatitudf^. Wtrrt- ::i»":v :.-. i-ciirivi* ^ -n,!:..*'.. : -a:.: :. •'- 

joined it, nor any rco.'mn-i*?*- LiiiL 'ij- : r i: h»T'.-.i:>r. a »•:.■:■•.■.> 

mind would indulge in it f':4r iLc La:ur«ii _T.t:i:i-A»T:-:- -a:.:.:. .-..•■,■ :::- 

panies it." — Addison, 

7. The exercise or the Mora? Sfiitim*itti it /I'l/ff-'i/'f/ i'/w/?/c*ii't 
€f Pleasure, 

The affections mav he called moraL in so far as thev are iiirix^tii 
towards mora/ qualities in their object. And this is always the aiso 
with our best and highest affectiunif. But in :iii<iiii<>!i to the plo;i^ 
ing emotions which Ave derive I'rum the cuuteiiiiil;in><n <it what is 
great and good in the character and conduct uf otlu-rs, tiuTi' arisi's in 
our own mind a feeling of the highest satisfaction, when we are a«n- 
Bcious that we have done what was right and beci>miiig ; and aluv 
gether independent of the intimation which this feoliug gives ol' 
the moral character of God, it may be vieweil as a priH>f of His 
Benevolence or of His design to render the life and conditi«.»n of 
His creatures full of happiness and enjoyment. The moral \\\t{ 
of our nature might have been so constituted as to guide us to what 
is right, without giving us any pleasure in doing it ; just as our animal 
nature might have been so framed as to prompt us to do what is 
necessary to the preservation and continuance of our life, without 
imparting any gratification in doing so. The plejising ftn'lings, 
therefore, which accompany the performance of right actions an* a 
proof that God intended us to be happy in the disoliange of our 

duty. 

8. 7^e exercise of the Beligiom >Se«<menf8 w natnvi\\\\\ vvvv^Vw^VVw 
q/" Pleasure, 
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hath never left Himself without a witni'ss aniont^ men, but hath 
given to them fruitful and healthful Hi*nrionH, nn<l fillc<l their hearts 
with food and gladness. They withhohl lr<»iii Him the frnititu<le 
and reverence so justly due — they ahuw the jKiwers and faculties 
with which He hatli endowetl them — they viohity the ilietjitcs of 
reason and the suggestions of conscience — tliey deceive and ojijireHs, 
ttiey hate and murder one another — they mar the Ix-autitul arniii'ze- 
inents of nature and tlie hencA'olent intentions of Providence, and 
carry fraud, and violence, and bloodshed throui^hout the earth. A\n\ 
yet, although all these enormities lie naked and o^K'n K'fore Jlini 
who seeth under the whole heavens. He bears with the wickitlness 
and ingratitude of His creatures ; and althou<i;h they have sinned and 
come short of His glory, He hath never cea8e<l t(^ rej:5ard them witli 
loving-kindness. The earth liolds her wlieelinj^ couree, the sun sliines 
"with nndiminished splendour, the dews tall with unfailing riclmcHs, 
sumnier breathes her healthful gales, autumn waves her yellow gold, 
s,nd natiure continues to pour forth her bounties with as lil»eral a 
hand as if the bosoms which receive them liad never known a scnli- 
ment but that of the firmest allegiance — had never felt a throb but 
that of the highest and purest gratitude to their munificent Crciator, — 
as if man, who was anointed with the oil of gladne^, t(^ minister ius 
a priest in this lower temple of the universe, had never broken his 
vows, nor neglected his worship, nor borne his facuUies unmeekly 
but had walked in piety and innocence, and kept from soil or stain 
that pure and glorious fillet with which his brow had been lK>und^ 
It is impossible for us to reflect upon the carelessness and injiratitude 
which we have all, and so often, displayed, and to feel that, not- 
withstanding our numberless provocations, we have hitherto been 
spared, and protected, and cherished — without lx?ing most inti- 
mately convinced that God is not only Good, but that He is abun- 
dant in Goodness. 

Objections 

to the Goodness of God are drawn from the fact that Evil exists. 
Evil is distinguished as Metaphysical, Physical, and Moral, 

Objections to the Goodness of God are drawn chiefly from Meta^ 
physical and Physical Evil. 

The phrase Metaphysical Evil is neo^twG islWyqi '(Wxi ^(^ks^^^ 
in its signlficatioD. It means the absence ox ^elv:C\. ol ^^^^"^ ^^^ 
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I, Bud Uw conseqaFDt vani of the higher enjoy meat whid 
it have BdwihI (Tom (li» Tull and perfect poestssioD of thou. U 
AmoIm ih* bet, that iif the aenttent and LiTing Wiiigs nhcoa Goj 
iMfc uwHul, the nature given to them a iiaperfect, the eodov 
ef tkkt BUnre Me limiti.'d, and the condition of those betiigB I4 
f^lnM* ofmjoTment, and actu&U;' Ifaa lisppy, than h might 
Iwa. And the difficullj stsrtcd is — Can it be consiBtent with tbk 
GoadHtM of God to hare crualed beings capable only of a 
unoont of onjojment, when He might have made them capable of > 
hUher, or, as it is allegeil, capable of the very highest f 

The miowing remarks nre arranged bo s£ to meet the diffettnt 
Eotins wbieh this difficulty assumes :— 

1. Migkt mtl Gal A«« luaJe Bis trtatura altogether fret fi 
limiUiiiam anj dr/tei ! 

To the dil&CDlty, when urged ia this fccra, the answer iB,--T 
it is itt the very nature oTlhin^ impossible that created beings ' 
lie altogelluT free from limitation iuiU defect. Limitation enfen iula 
the idtm of a creature as essentially as absolute pirfection 
IDIO tlie idea of the Crtator. I 

S. IfoulJ the Goodoa* </ God hai-f &fen bftt manifeMfd ij ere- I 
atingtmlj/llu higitat order 1/ brings, and commanicataig to Ihem it \ 
tmtr the yrealat happttiat 0/ uAkA (Aey \Bere eapdblf t I 

According; to this aui)i>ositioo, the happiness of the viniveise ci'uU | 
ai 110 linie admit of variation or increase. This looks like sctliog 1 
limits to that whicli has none. The foimtninsof the DirintGoodoe* t 
aiv iueshaustible. (Bolguy, Dip. Benev^ p. 69.) After the grtatesl 1 
possible number of the highest order of beings had been czoiled and 
niaiie liappy, there would still \<c room for n lower order enable ol \ 
l«a happiness, and room for l!ie Wistlom and Gaodiiiss of God tc 
aia/ii&fst thtiiiaeivcs in devising various ways of communicaiinp 
i'ajipiiiess to His creatures. 

3. 7t is prol„,h]e that the Wisdom and Goodness of God are hettir 

mai„/estf,l Ir;/ treating different kiads OT degrees 0/ happiness, ttta^ 

,""* o"fer 0/ beings, ereii though that order had been the 

of JivLz bli"^*'* "round us, we see that there are different orden 
endowniput "^^ liaiTig tniy a'Dove wjcther in the amount of th«r 
_ fiirtlicr, that '^h' '"- "" '"^ eaiacities of enjoyment. And we see, 
bidntace lo ti, *^ •^'^stence and enjoyment of one order fonn no 
L e ^«8tence and enjoymo^^l^fi^ grder*. We 
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cannot prove it, bat to many it has flcemed ]>ruba1)le, that the ^rra- 
dation which prevails here below may exten<l hijjjher in creation ; 
and that, as there is a gradual ascent from the lower orders of living 
beings up to man, so there may be from man a gradual ascent to 
higher orders of living "beings, even to the highest tliat has been 
created. (See Locke, Enay on Hum. Uufhrst^ l)ook iii. ch. 6, st«t. 
12 ; Pope, Essay on Man ; Sjiectator, No. DXix.) 

The difference in the structure of the different parts of the ma- 
terial universe may be said to call for different orders of lyings to 
inhabit them. The different elements and the different climates of 
our own globe are obviously fitted and de8igne<l for affording tlie 
means of life and enjoyment to different orders of Ix'ings; am] 
accordingly, every element and every climate have their ai)i>roi)riate 
inhabitants. If, therefore, that gradation in the or<ler of U'iugs 
which prevails here below extend in the same way ui)wards, it is 
plain that the capacity for happiness in the universe will be enlarged. 
And if the capacity for happiness be enlarged, it is prolwble that the 
actual amount of happiness enjoyed will be greater than it would 
have been, if instead of this gradation and diversity of beings, fewer 
orders of beings, or only one order, had been created. (See Paley, 
Nat, Theology, ch. 26.) 

One of the results of the scheme of gradation is, That room is 
thtis given for an, interchange of benefits hetioeen the different orders 
of created beings. In this world man and the lower animals are 
mutually beneficial ; and the condition of each would be less happy 
without the co-existence of the other. (Cicero, De Nat. Deor., lib. ii. 
cap. 52 and 53.) We cannot say how or how far the condition of 
man in this world may be better in consequence of the existence 
of higher orders of beings in the universe ; but many have thought 
that it is. 

Another result of the scheme of gradation is. That it allows room 
for progress and improvement, Man, it is argued, is destined for 
another and a higher state of being. And if man is gradually to 
rise in the scale of creation, why may not the beings above him rise 
also ? or rather, it may be asked, must not they rise also ? Accord- 
ing to this view, the universe of living beings may bo gradually 
rising towards, without ever reaching, the perfection of its Creator. 
And the carrying forward of this plan, prompted by \w€L\i\.t<i. Good.- 
^es» and devised by infinite Wisdom^ may coi\s\\\.\\\<i ^'^b X^ai^-^ 
of Him who is God over all, blessed for CYei. (^c^ ^clo*.oT>' 
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Physical JEvil may be considered under the two heads of Pain 
and Death, 

Pain. — With the view of obviating the objection to the Ooodnm 
of God, arising from the Fain and Suffering in the world, it may 
be remarked — 

1. That there is more enjoyment than suffering in human life; 
and that the prejxmderance of the one over the other entitles us to 
hold hy the conclusion, that Ood is Benevolent or Good, 

In making a comparative estimate of the sum of human hap{»Des 
and of human misery, it should be noticed. That suffering is, in 
general, more obtrusive and more affecting than enjoyment; and 
also, that enjoyments which are common are often hut little thmght 
of, (Balguy, Biv, Benevdl,, pt. iii. sect. 4 ; Paley, Nai, Theol,, ch* 
36). The evils of human life are thus liable to be exaggerated, and 
its advantages to be undervalued. But on a fair computation it wiH 
be found that there is in human life a preponderance of enjoyment 
over suffering ; and this preponderance proves the design of the 
Deity to be benevolent. (Joseph Fawcett, Sermons, voL i. p. 74; 
Price, Sermons, p. 277, On Providence; Paley, Nat. Theoh, ch<26; 
lialguy, Biv, BetievoL, pt. iii.) But if the good which is enjoyed 
in human life be accepted as a proof of a benevolent character, and 
of a benevolent design in the Creator, why may not the evil that 
is endured be admitted as evidence of an opposite design and of an 
opposite character V To the objection, when urged in this form, it 
is replied — 

2. That the good was intended, hut the evil is incidental ; that is, 
that tlic evil to be found in the present state of things was not the 
direct object of the Divine contemplation, and is not the ultimate 
end of the Divine arrangements, but is a consequence, arising from 
the working out of a scheme which was framed with the design to 
produce good and to diffuse happiness. (Arthur, Biscourses, p. 76 ; 
Paley, Nat, Theoh, ch. 26 ; Balguy, Biv, Benevol,, pt. i. ; Southwood 
Smith, Phil, of Health, vol. i. p. 160.) 

In further vindication of the Goodness of God, it may be re- 
marked — i 

3. Tliat He hath made provisions hy which the evil of human lifr 
even while it lasts, is alleviated. 

From not attending, to Wie «Ji\ftV\?k.\Aw^ \w"^\j>ssw^ ^^ Hahit^ or to ! 
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which, are natunlly and at first painful, many have been led to 
(xm the most erroDeous and exaggerated views as to tlie amount of 
ivil and suffering in human life. (Seneca, De Providential cap. 4 : 
Arthur, Dtsoowtes, p. 61 ; Joseph Fawc^t, Sermontj yd. i. serm. 3.) 

Hope^ which there is a natural i^opensity to cherish under suffering, 
las great influence in mitigating its severity ; and the consolations . 
if Sympathy are extensively experienced and deeply appreciated. 

There is thus evidence that God designed the liappiness of his 
features ; there is no evidence of any arrangement expressly and 
lolely to produce suffering; and there is evidence of a design to 
dleviate it. Now, the guiding and governing principle in the 
Divine mind being thus shown to be Benevolence, or a design to 
produce good and to diffuse happiness, the existence of evil or pain 
ihould be presumed to be in some way necessary or useful torwards 
the attainment of this end, rather than be brought forward as an 
evidence of malignity or defect. (Lord Brougham, Eswy on Origin 
t/JEvU, p. 60.) 

Acccardingly it has been observed — 

4. Hiotf in human life, pain often tends to the heightening and 
morefvU enjoyment of pleasure, (Paley, Nat. Thed., ch. 26 ; Tucker, 
Light of Nat, Pursued^ first ed. vol. iii. p. 258.) 

Lastly, A mixed state^ in which there is an excess of happiness over 
misery^ proves Goodness, as well as a state in which there was the 
tame amotmt of happiness, without misery, could do ; and it proves 
Wisdom more clearly, (Tucker, Light of Nat, Pursued, first ed. vol. 
iii. p. 251 ; Price, Sermons, p. 278, On Providence, p. Ill ; Balguy, 
Div, Benevol,, pt. i.) 

Death. — It is appointed imto all men once to die. And it is 
asked. Can a decree so stem, and an arrangement so humiliating and 
painful, be compatible with the Goodness of God ? 

To this objection, Reason enables us to reply that the gift of life 
may be resumed at pleasure by Him who gave it ; and that the 
shortness of our existence ought not to interrupt our gratitude for 
the advantages and enjoyments which it confers. 

The objection, however, rests chiefly on the pains and inconve- 
niences which accompany or flow from Death ; and it is urged that 
such an appointment is at variance with the Goodness of God. It 
is only horn Eevelation that we learn how it catoft to \» ^\i^^vcAR>i. 
unto all men once to die. But taking Death «J& fib fe*a\. vft. 'C^^^isa^ss 
/ the bnman race, the wise and g;iacio\ia Tptov\»oxi% ^Xa^'H 

MOB, PH, ^ 
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been made for bringing aboat this erent tie sufficient to show tlud 
it does not proceed from any deBign^ on the part of God, to inflict 
pain or evil imneoessarily. 
The Goodness oi God is msnifeeted — 
1. In Concealing from Men ihe Time of their Deaih, 
It may be easy to suppose cases in which a knowledge ef tiie 
future might be of use to us ; and nothing is more oammoKi than to 
hear men saying that, if they had known what was to happen, ibey 
would have been better prepared for it. It may be fairly doubted, 
howevOT, whether the removal of that veil whidi ocmceals futmitj 
would add to the sum of human yirtue, and it would cfftsiiily 
diminish the sum of human happiness. In itself, the weight of 
calamity would be doubly felt ; and the prospect of a coming mis- 
fortune would disturb all our prerious enjoyments, and damp all 
our i^eyious exertions. Hope, too, would be deprived of its magic 
influence; and he whose spirits might have remained unbrokeD 
under a series of unforeseen calamities, might sink oyerwhdmed 
imder the certain and saddening prospect of them. Eyen the most 
fortunate of men, it has been thought, could scarcely endure to have 
all the events of their future life placed before them ; and, to most 
men, the prospect would be discomposing and painful. 

" How chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divei-se liquors I Oh I if thb were seen. 
The happiest youth — viewing his progress through. 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die/' 

Shakespeabe. 

It is especially happy for men that they are not permitted to know 
the time of their death. It has been remarked, that the instances 
recorded in Scripture of individuals having been made acquainted 
beforehand with the time of their Death were followed by the most 
melancholy effects. So that it would appear that to reveal to men 
the time and circumstances of their Death would have the effect of 
diminishing their happiness, without increasing their vigilance or 
heir virtue. 

•* Oh bllndiMBS to VVie iw\.\n«\ VvnSN.'j ^-n«(x 

may fiVL VSait cjo^'t TMccVftft. V5 ^«n<j«svV 
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God baffles all our fooliflh devices, and eludes all our idle ouriosiiv 
CDDoeming the time of our Dfath^ because He wislus us to Ih* 
mitcbful and happy ; and if its occurrence were made iiu»re clear 
or oertain than it is, this would only make us more can-less and 
wretched. If the pilgrims who are continually treading the dark 
▼alley were selected by any more obvious rule than they arc at 
pesent, — if, far example, one generation were regularly to he re- 
mored befcwe another, — ^if the fathers were always to take precetience 
of the children in this melancholy procession — if the farthest on the 
list of life were uniformly to be first struck off, the fixeilness and 
fonnality of such an arrangement would produce incalculable mis- 
diiefl It would take away from the old every means of cheerfulness, 
and, instead of maintaining their s|)irits to the last, the approaching 
ihadowB of Death would wrap them in impenetrable gloom. IIow 
much more conducive to human happiness and to human improve- 
ment is the existing arrangement ! None are marked out as the 
Jtext victims; but all are permitted to live in the enjoyment of 
Iiope, and the discharge of their duty. The sick are consoled with 
ihe prospect of future health. The old need not dcs|>air ; for, how 
iu soever they may have advanced in the journey of life, they still 
we before them a point to which others have attained. The dark 
shadows are not let down upon them till they enter the valley of 
Death, The means of happiness are removed only with their ex- 
ieitence ; and every drop in the cup of life may be enjoyed before 
they come to taste the bitterness of Death ; yet no encouragement is 
given to carelessness and security. Instances of sudden Death are 
exhibited to keep men always on their guard. And it deserves to 
be remarked, as a further illustration of the Wisdom and Qoodness 
of (jod, that " if sudden Deaiha were frequent, tlie sense of our 
ooDBtant danger would be too strong to allow of that case and enjoy- 
ment which are intended for us, and human life would bc^ too pre- 
euMmfl for the business and interest which belong to it. There 
would not be sufficient dependence either upon our own lives or t];)o 
fires of others to carry on the regular duties of society. But the 
mumer in which Death is made to occur conduces to the purposes of 
admonition, without overthrowing the necessary stability of human 
afihin; and we are warned of the frailty and prccariousness of our 
Bondition, without being shaken out of its duties and enjoyments/' 

Hie Omtdnen of God is manifested — 
' 8L iit tile VfO/y and manner in which Death is ordinarily effected. 
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Death has always been regarded by men as an object of tenor; 
but while the fear of Death is necessary and] useful as the safe- 
guard of human life and the warrant of human duty, that fear is 
graciously alleviated or removed when the time of separation be- 
tween soul and body approaches. Before entering the dark vallef, 
men are generally conducted through trials which, while they are 
calculated to exercise and improve their virtues, tend greatly to 
diminish their love of life, and in the same prop(»:tion their ka 
of DecUK 

The infirmities of age, the failing eye, the shaking hand, and tot- 
tering frame, are kindly fitted to warn men of the change that aw^to 
them. Misfortune, too, is often made the means of producing the 
like happy effects upon men. When they are deprived of their 
property and influence, and reduced to a state of comparative indigence 
and obscurity, life begins to lose its attractions and DecUh its tertoa. 
But the great instrument employed to detach men from the love of 
life is sickness. Were they called to enter on the dark valley while 
high in health and spirits, surrounded with every means of enjoy- 
ment, and in possession of every relish for life, their removal would 
be accompanied with much more bitterness and grief than it usually 
is. There is a wonderful difference between the feelings with which 
men regard Death in the season of health, and those with which they 
view it from a sick bed. In proportion as they approach it, they 
l)cgin to see light even in the dark valley ; while the world, which 
once seemed so fair, appears to fade and vanish. The objects which 
formerly delighted them now lose their power to please. To the 
dull ear of sickness music has no charms, and eloquence no beauty. 
To the dim eye of disease gold has no lustre, and even the ftur face 
of nature can convey no pleasure. The dusky twilight of the 
chamber of De^th withdraws the world from their view, and 
prepares men for the falling of the last deep shadows. The closed 
shutter and the drawn curtain exclude, even from their eyes, those 
vanities which can no longer find a resting-place in their hearts ; and, 
with regard to the objects of its former affection, their soul has become 
even like a weaned child. The ties which bound them down to 
earth are gradually loosened, till, at last, there is but a feeble thread 
to break, when they pass away and are at rest. 

Bat it might have \)een. \Vie Qxt«.T^<£i&KQX> v^ \»kl \s^<%3cs. ^ficxn the 
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weakfioing or waming preparation. So that, conuidering Drnth 
XDsaa^j as a physical fact or event in the history of man, it can bt* 
shown, from the way in which it \a usually effectwi, tliat it givw no 
indication, on the part of God, unnocesHarily to inflict jwiu or t-vil. 
On the C(sitrary, there are proofs of great WMurn and OoodntsH in 
tlie manner of bringing it about. The aentcnce is exc-cutcd in a way 
which not merely proves that it proceeds from no nialij^nity in 
the Judge, but which proves that, while He smites, He sustains and 
pities. 

The Jwiice^ the Bbiineas, and other 3foral AttrihutcH of the Duii y, 
will be best understood by contemplating the means and measures hy 
which all things are sustained and superintended. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF PBOVIDENCE. 



The same arguments which prove the Being may be adduced to iirove 
the Providence of (Jod. 

I. Whatever is created can have no necessary nor independent exis- 
tence; so thai the same power which called it into htimj is irfjiiistte to 
preserve it in being ; and if God he the Creator, lie must also he the 
Preserver <^ the World, Were not His everlasting arms underneath, 
all things would sink back into their primitive non-existence. 

n. If the beauty and order which appear in the works of nature 
prove thai they are not the products of chance, hut of an intelligent 
designing cause^ the continuance of that beauty and order argues the 
superintendence of the cause which at first produced them. The 
stated revolutions of the heavens and the regular vicissitude of the 
seasons proclaim the uninterrupted exercise of the power which 
ordained them. 

HL It wouM he inconsistent with our ideas of the Goodness and 
Perfection of God to think that He would call this world into 
existence, and then abandon it to u/ncertainty or chance. It was r* 
Benevcdence, or a design to diffuse happiness, which prompted B 
create, and wbjr should it not also prompt Bmi \.o svxsXaMi vctiS 
atend all things ? 
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flumot be USo great a condescension in Him to take aire of. It is 
proper to add, that with respect to God all the distinctions of high 
md low in the creatiob vanish. All beings are infinitely , that is, 
^gptaUy^ inferior to Him." — ^Price, Dissert, on Frov,, p. 7. 

And if the distinction between things great and things little 
oonld be admitted to hold, it would stamp the character of God ^vith 
great injnstioe or great imperfection to adopt the dictum of the Stoics, 
and to say that He was so occupied with things great that He did 
not or could not take care of things little. 

But the truth is, that the phrase General Providence is either a 
mistake or a misnomer. They who support the doctrine denoted by 
it ** would allow God to take care of the great affairs of kingdomti 
and commonwealths, but to have no regard to x^articuhir men or 
fionilies, unless they made a great figure iu the world ; as if king- 
doms and commonwealths were not made of particular men and 
prticular families, or that (rod could take care of the whole, with- 
out taking care of every x)art ; or as if there were any reason for 
taking care of the whole but to take care of those })articulars who 
make up the whole. To talk of a General Providence, without 
God*8 care and government of every particular creature, is mani- 
festly unieasonable and absurd ; for whatever reasons oblige us to 
ovn a Providence, oblige us to own a Particular Providence," — 
fihorlocky On Providence, p. 85. 

^AU care and government, all direction and purpaso, must be 
indhridoal to all intelligent existences, or are but words without use 
or Tnaaning- What is general is but a verbal ex^tression for what 
is dooe for the larger number of individuals. It is si)ecitically done 
to esehy or it is not done at all ; but being similarly done, the unifor- 
mity of the operations, separately, constitutes the generality of which 
we speak. It is general only inasmuch as it doeii individually o^xTate 
to this extent. A general law is, therefore, that which acts on every 
mdindiial thing that is comprised within its application; for it is 
aolaw to that on which it does not operate. A Genend Providence 
kf thsrefioie^ an individual Providence — a Providence acting on the 
■BO principles towards every individual that is subject to its 
ay cy . ''-r8hMon Turner, Sacred Ilist.^ vol ii. (x 76. 

Bodi^i the best way to express the extent of I'rovidcncc would be 
ts «j that it is Uniifermil, This view is supported by Plato, De 
^.and by Gicero» Ih Nat, Deor,, lib. iii. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF MOBAL GOVERNMENT. 

AocoRDma to Bishop Butler (Analogy, pt. L ch. 2), " Thd proper, 
fonnal, notion of government is the annexing pleasure to some 
actions and pain to others in our power to do or to forbear, and 
giving notice of this appointment beforehand to those whom it con- 
cerns." And (ch. 3), "Moral government consists, not barely 
in rewarding and punishing men for their actions, which the most 
tyrannical person may do, but in rewarding the righteous and 
punishing the wicked ; in rendering to men according to their actions, 
considered as good or evil." 

Now, men are contemplated, by the Providence of God, as moral 
agents, from the moment of their birth to that of their death. Some 
of the proofs and measures of this moral government may be articu- 
lately stated. 

I. The state of Subjection and Dependence in which men are horn 
into this v)orld is a proof that they are under the Qovemment of Qod^ 
and a means of carrying forward thai Qovemment, 

Our natural helplessness leads us to lean on those who are 
stronger, while it prompts them to help us. The gratitude and love 
which we cherish towards the authors of our being, and the 
guardians of our childhood and youth, give weight and efficacy to all 
their instructions, and we submit with patience to the corrections 
and reproofs of a father. There can be no doubt that this paternal 
authority is an institution, on the part of God, for the encouragement 
of virtue and the punishment of vice. 

II. The same thing may he said of the Subordinations and 
Arrangements of Civil Society, 

Man is by nature a social being, designed for a state of law and 
government ; that is, a state in which vice should be restrained and 
punished, and virtue encouraged and protected. That this is the 
general tendency and effect of law and government cannot be 
"''^nied ; so that whether we look to the social nature of man, or to 
' arrangements to w\Ac\i V)aa\. Ti^\A«^ V^aa ^^«ol T\sft^ we have 
lence of the moral cbaiwitet oi ^o^ «cl^ ^sJL "Oc^^ tsnss^s^ ^^cassasi^s. 

if* 
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nL The Arrangements ^ Civil Society^ for the punishment of vicr 
and for the preteetian of wrtue^ are supplemented and enforced by the 
natural fedinffs ^ the human heart. 

Under the best framed and the best administered laws, Hoine 
things desenring oi punishment will escape or be overlooked. But 
they who escape the penalties of human law, and brave the 
authority of human power, do so only to incur the disgrace and 
reproach which their conduct deserves. On the other hand, tliey 
who may have suffered from the severity and injustice which are 
often mixed up with himian law, are consoled and cheered when tliey 
find themselves supported by the sympathy of the wise and good. 
Nowj those feelings of our nature, which thus rise \i\x in aid of what 
is defective in human law, are a proof of our being constituted moral 
beings. And the effect which these feelings have in abashing the 
wicked and in encouraging the virtuous, is an equally strong proof 
that we are under Moral Oovemment, 

rV. The individual and private power of Conscience is another 
proqf of owr moral constitution^ a/nd its exercise another proof of our 
being tmder Moral Government, 

The same reasons which lead us to approve or condemn the good or 
bad conduct of those around us, should lead us much more to judge 
ourselves. Conscience exercises a powerful sway within us, and its 
power is all in favour of virtue and against vice. The endowing us 
with such a principle is a proof that God loveth righteousness and 
hateth iniquity. Its operation is powerful and extensive, althougli, 
from its very nature, it is silent and unseen. The happiness and 
misery which it distributes, the reward and punishment which it 
assigns, are great and extensive, and show that the measures of that 
Moral Oovemment to which we are subject are not easily eluded nor 
defeated. 

And as our mind may be the source and seat of reward and pun- 
ishment, it may be noticed, as another proof of the Moral Goveim- 
ment of GK)d, — 

V. That our bodies are so framed as to be affected in a correspond- 
ing manner by our good or bad conduct,. 

All those practices and pursuits which are good and praiseworthy 
tend not only to promote the peace and aetemly oi ^i)c^^ \S!Mi^^"\y 
^reserve the health and strength oi t\ie "bo^^. kcA^Q-a *^ 
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CHAPTEK V. 



THE IHM ATEKIALITT OF UlSD. 



Week we say that mind is immaterial, all that wc pronounce con- 
oeniiiig it is, that it is not matter, but something ditfercnt from 
matter. One set of properties are manifested by, and referred to, a 
sabstonce which we call matter. Other properties are manifested 
by, and referred to, a substance which we call mind. And these 
properties are so different that the substances to which they belong 
are concluded to be different also. Some of these distinctive jjroperties 
may be noted. 

I. Seff-eonsciousnesa and Thought do not inherently belong to 
maUer^ and th/erefort the mind af man^ which is conscious and 
HdnkSf must he immaterial. 

Our senses tell us that much, indeed almost all, of the matter that 
ia around us is destitute, of Consciousness &nd Thought, And there- 
fate there must be in man, who is conscious and thinks, something 
different from matter. 

And as Consciousness and Thought do not originally or c>i»eutially 
belong to matter, so they could not be produced by any sublimation 
or refinement of it. Unless the vein be in the marble, no skill nor 
labour can make it appear. 

Neither could Consciousness and Thought result from any jx'culiar 
odlocation or modification of the particles of which matter is com- 
posed. You may increase the magnitude or change the figure oi' a 
piece of matter ; but magnitude and figure arc original and essential 
properties of matter, capable of undergoing change. And all the 
changeB of which matter is susceptible can only lessen or enlarge 
the properties which essentially belong to it, but can never impart 
any new ones. This would be equivalent to an act of creation. 
** I see clearly, and acknowledge readily," says Dr. Hartley ( On Man, 
▼oL L p. 612), ** that matter and motion, however subtly divided or 
reaaoiied upon, yield nothing more than matter and motion still.'' 
•• I can never believe," says Sir H. Davy (Consd. in Ttxtvel, p. 206), 
** that any division, or refinement, or subtilization, or juxtaposition, 
or aRBngement of the particles of matter, can give to them sensi- 
liiKtyi or that intelligence can result from combinations of insensate 
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and brute atoms. I can as easily imagine that the planets aie mar* 
ing by their will or design round the sun, or that a cannon-ball is 
reasoning in making its paralx^ curve." (See Drew, Essay on ihe 
ImmcUerudity of the Soul, p. 75 ; Light cf Nature Pursued^ voL ill. 
p. 36 ; Belsham, Ewiy zxr. ; Brougham, Disc. efNat. Theol,, p. 102 ; 
Porteous' Sermons, yoL i. sect. 5.) 

IF. Ihe unity or indivisihility of our perceptions and thoughts 
proves that the source or seat <f them is one and indivisible^ and 
consequently immaterial. 

If the mind were material it would be made up of parts, and 
all the atoms or particlen would have consciousness and thought. 
The parts of matter may be in connection or juxtaposition, bat 
they haye no essential communication. What the materialists call 
an organ, and speak of as a unity, is made up of innumerable atoms 
or particles, every one of which would be affected in the same way 
as every other. When an impression was made on any one of the 
external senses, every particle of the nervous system, or of the bram, 
or of whatever portion of the material frame is supposed to be the 
organ of thought, would have a sensation. 

** If there are mere impressions made 
Upon material organs, every one 
Composed of particles innumerous. 
Which in the mass, examine as you will. 
Show no more symptoms of intelligence, 
Or aught that's vital, than a lump of clay — 
What, then, preserves the unity of mind, 
That unity we're always conscious of? 
Why start not forth ten thousand thoughts at onoe. 
Mingled, discordant, various, uncontrolled. 
And, clashing, make a chaos of the soul ? " 

Raog, Poem of the Deity, hock i. 

" Before wo can attend to several things, as like or unlike, we must 

bo able to apprehend each of these by itself as one thing. It may, 

At first sight, appear that this apprehension results immediately 

from the impressions on our senses, without any act of our thoughts. 

^ very little attention, however, enables us to see that thus to single 

special objects requires a mental operation as well as a sensation." 

ewell, Hist, qf Scient. Ideas, third ed. vol. ii. p. 95.) That 

♦o unity the various im^essions made upon bodily 
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ciguu and the Yuied saooeBsioii of thoughts, must itself be one — 
tint is, immateriaL (Sherlock, On ImmartalUy of the tkml^ p. 54.) 
To this may be added the argument derived from — 

lEL The Ccnaeioumess wlMi we have of our own unity and sini" 
plicity as thinking beings. 

Every man feels himself to be one and indivisible. Consciousness 
OMinot be divided, so that one part shall be hero and another there. 
A man may "go to buffets with himself" — that is, different and 
contending thoughts may rise up within him ; but he never doubts 
that he, within whom this contest goes on, is a single, thinking, and 
ooDScious being. Now, matter can be divided, and its existence in 
parts multiplied. And hence it is contended that mind, being one 
and indivisible, must be immaterial. 

** That the mind is one and indivisible," says Butler (AiiaL, pt. i. 
(^ 1), ^ is evidenced by the fad, that Consciousness is one and indi- 
Yirible. If the motion of a particle of matter were so absolutely one 
and indivisible that it would imply a contradiction to suppose part 
of this motion to exist, and a part not, the subject of the motion, 
the particle above mentioned, must itself be indivisible. In like 
manner, since the perception or Consciousness of our existence is 
indivisible, the supposition that one part of it is here and another 
there, being a contradiction, the power of Consciousness and the 
subject of that power are indivisible too. Being thus indivisible, 
the soul is not to be identified with its bodily organization." 

This argument is illustrated by Dr. Brown, Lect, cxvi. 

Another phase of this argument is to be found in — 

ly. The conviction of Personal Identity, 

"No man in his senses doubts that he is the same individual being 
now that he was ten or twenty years ago. But the sameness or 
Identity of which we are conscious is entirely in the mind ; for the 
body is subject to continual decay and change. The common sup- 
position is, that the whole substance of a man^s bodily frame under- 
goes a change every three years. " All that he before had has now 
entered into new combinations, forming parts of other men, or of 
animals, or of vegetable or mineral substances, exactly as the body 
he now has will afterwards be resolved into new combinations after 
his death. Now, this alternate waste and repair — this constant 
influx and efflux of material particles— this total change of our bodily 
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substance — is utterly inconsistent with the conTiction of J'ersowrf 
IdentUy except upon the supposition that mind, which has this 
conviction, is altogether different and distinct from matter.** 

'* This fitune, compacted with tranDceiident skill, 
Of moving joints obedient to my will, 
Nui*s'd fram the froitful glebe like yonder tree. 
Waxes and wastes. I call it mine, not me. 
New matter still the moulderii^ mass sustains ; 
The mansion changed, the tenant still remains. 
And from the fleeting stream, repaired by food. 
Distinct, as is the swimmer fixxn the flood." — Arbutrnot. 

*^ All anatomists agree that the whole structure of the brain is 
repeatedly renewed in the course of life, there being no particle of 
the same organ in manhood which had existed in youth. Tet an 
image impressed on the sensc^um in early life is often recalled in 
age, after the whole material tablet on which it was engraved was 
removed. This would seem to indicate that memory is a function 
connected with something beyond the boundary of matter." (John- 
son, Boon, of Eealthf fourth ed. pp. 164, 165.) 

Another proof of the Immateriality of mind is drawn from — 

V. Its Independence of the Body, 

It is admitted that the sound (x unsound state of the body, as 
a whole, has a great effect upon the operations of the mind. It 
is further admitted, that the state of particular functions and of 
l)articular parts of our bodily frame has an effect upon the mental 
energies. But the inference to be drawn from these facts is, not that 
consciousness and thought are organic functions, or the results of our 
bodily frame, but that the mind, which is conscious and thinks, 
is connected with the body, and employs the organs of the body as 
instnmients in exercising its faculties ; and, as a consequence of this, 
it happens that when the bodily organs are deranged, the mental 
operations are frequently impeded. But although this were inva- 
riably and universally the case, it would only prove that a healthy 
state of the body, or of particular organs, was favourable or necessary 
to the operations of the mind. Certain states of the atmosphere are 
favourable to the exercise of the sense of seeing ; but the state of the 
Atmosphere is not the cavxse oi ovrc YvaNvci^ "Owsa -sKv^afc* T\\a condition^ 
grpn wli#m that condition is umvexa^^ «^^ m^^^eoaaJ^^ \sR5355^ss:\^ 
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be Tnintakan for the agent While, for wine and good reasons, the 
mind is connected with the body, and affected by it in various wa3r8 
—while the mind, ai an agent, generally acts by the body as its 
instminent, there are many cases in which it asserts its Independence^ 
and refuses to sympathize with the weakness of its companion. If 
the mind were material, or the mere result of organization, then, 
in every case when the bodily health was im|)aired, or the bodily 
organization deranged, the operations of the mind would be im|XHled. 
But serious injury or violence may be done to the body without 
much affecting the mind. In many diseases by which the body is 
brought down to the very gates of death, the mind continues calm 
and dear, collected and vigorous. 

** The tours dark cottage, batterM and decay'd, 
Lets in new lights through chinks that time hath made." 

Waller. 

It' is attempted to controvert or to weaken these views by saying, 
that in those cases of disease which prey upon the body without 
affecting the mind, the brain continues sound and healthy. (Elliot- 
son, Trans, of Blumenbach^s Physiol, Notes.) Now, if mind were 
merely a function of the brain, as digestion is of the stomach, or 
respiration of the lungs, it would be easy to say, from seeing the 
injury done to the organ, how far the function of that organ would 
be affected. But it is impossible, from the examination of a diseased 
or injured brain, to pronounce respecting the state of mind of the 
individual ; and there are many instances in which the brain has 
been materially injured, and yet the mind has been but little if at 
all affected. 

It is said, in reference to such cases, that the organs of the brain 
are double, and that the functions go on if one-half remains unin- 
jured, just as a man may see with one eye, or hear with one ear. 
But if the organ be double, how comes perception to be single ? 
This shows, as in a former argument, that the mind or sentient 
principle is single. " Single consciousness, with a duplicity of 
organs," said one favourable to materialism, " as well as the indi- 
vidualization of objects, whose various qualities are ix?rccived by 
different organs of sense and intellect, together with the power we 
are conscious of poBseaaing to direct oui a.\A-cii\XoTv \o n^tv^n^^ v 
aations, and to exert our will accoxdrngXy^^oxcfc o^ wjx xcosiSa 
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pEeBBions of eztenud objects are carried forward another stage — and 
the only other that we can trace — in their progress to being appre- 
hended and appropriated by the mind and its faculties. "That 
whi(^ . perodves is the subject of sensation, and therefore cannot 
have been caused by sensation. Without the anterior existence of 
an. agemt to lecdve impressions through the senses, sense could not 
he. Beason thus seems indubitably to demand our assent to the fact 
aflKrted in the common language of mankind as to the existence 
of a distinct agent as the actuating principle in a living human 
hody." (Moore, Man and his Motives^ p. 34.) 

With r^aid to the objection, that " what we call mind has never 
yet been seen," this is an objection which would make sense the 
measure of all knowledge, and prevent us from believing in the 
esstenoe of anything but what we could see or handle. Now 
mind is invisible, so is the wind ; imponderable, so is electricity ; 
intangible, so is light, if the one organ fitted to receive it be dis- 
abled : it is theref(»:e no new thing to find an existing agency of 
potent efficacy which, as far as regards our senses, is invisible, im- 
pooderoble, and intangible. (Barlow, Con, between Fhysiol, a7id 
Inka. Pha,, pp. 56, 57.) 

Bat it is said that what are called the operations of mind are mani- 
fested only through an (organized system ; and hence Dr. Priestley 
and others contend that sensation and thought are the results of 
dganization. It would appear, however, that organization, instead 
of being a cause, is itself a result — ^the result of Life. That Life is 
the fonnative principle, and organization the result, is plain from the 
iqxization and reproduction which take place when a plant or animal 
has been injured. The cause exists prior to the effect. And when 
Life ceases in a plant or animal, disorganization speedily ensues. 
(Barclay, On Life and Organization, p. 32 ; Sir 0. Bell, Foley lUust,^ 
7oL ii. p. 408.) 

Another argument for the immateriality of Mind has been drawn 
from — 

VL ITie Phenomena of Dreaming, 

Sleep becomes necessary, to recruit the wearied powers of the body, 
after they have been long exerted. And if the mind and its faculties 
were material they would need repose as well and as frequently as 
the body. But the truth is that we are frequently more active when 
the body is asleep than when it is awake, 'i'he mind, as if freed from 
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MT thai iliMie iviubinaiiona are Moivaplished by bodily organs, which 
*K strt-iwi in slumber, aud wiibom the activity of the mind, a like 
«*Tiiii: tha: ihi- diffvtvnt cvIvhits which lie upon the palette of the 
luinitf i^mlii Ui-Dd ihem^'lTv-s into ft^me eiquiaiie [Minting, without 
the iut^irention of ht« iienius and skitL 

The ainaiin;; Mefity. t<,xi, with which the mind operates in Dreanu 
— (In* qutrkuess with which any impression upon the senses, gtnmg 
enough to he felt without awaking, is caught up and made the 
Siwrndwork of * '~'<d of ideaa, and the [wodigioosly long sue- 
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oesBion of images that pass throagh the mind with perfect distinctness 
in an instant of time, have been regarded as altogether inconsistent 
with the mind being material (See Lord Brougham, Disc, of Nat. 
Theol.y p. 117 ; Abercrombie, InUiU. Fow., p. 273 ; Newton, Dissert, 
m Proph^ dissert 26.) 

An argument, differing from the preceding, in proof in the imma- 
teriality of mind, is derived from its possessing — 

VIL The Power cf WiUandbeitig Self-moving. 

The chazacteristic of matter is a vis inerticB^ or a resistance to a 
change of state. If it be at rest, it continues at rest — if in motion, 
it GQ&tinnes in motion. Of itself it has not the power of beginning 
motion nor of stopping motion, nor of changing the direction of mo- 
tkHU But the mind of man has a 8eff-moving power. It not only 
knows and thinks, but wills and acts. It can begin or stop motion. 
It can continue or change it. 

** Now this thing that begins motion where it was not, and stops 
it where it was — that effects a change from rest to motion and from 
motioa to rest — and that arbitrarily, can never be matter, which 
necessarily resists all change of its state either of rest or motion." — 
Baxter on ImmcUer, qf the Sotd^ sect. 1 ; Wollaston, Helig. of Nat. 
Ddin^ p. 184. 

It may be said, indeed, that the mind is impelled by motives just 
as matter is impelled by force, and consequently, that mind can no 
more act, or begin motion, without some external cause, than matter, 
and that the one may have no more of a Self -moving power than the 
other. It is plain, however, that moral suadion, the influence of 
motives^ and the consideration of consequences, are very different from 
CTtemal force or the impact of one piece of matter upon another. All 
these aie modes or operations of the mind itself, and are contained 
within it. And since the way in which mind acts or is moved is so 
veiy different from the way in which matter is put in motion, it is 
contended that the two substances are essentially different. Ilcason 
and argument, persuasion and influence, have no effect in moving 
matter. Syllogism and expostulation need not be addressed to it. 
So that even admitting that mind does not move arbitrarily, but only 
in the presence of motives, or in accordance with motives, still the 
influence of motives is an influence which is very much made or 
modified by the mind itself, and so different from external force as to 
indicate that what yields to the one must be essentially different from 
matter, which cannot resist the other. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE DfMOBTALITY OF THB SOtTL. 

The arguments in favour of the Immortality of the Soul have been 
divided into the Metaphysical or Natural^ and the Moral, — that is, 
the argument from the very nature of the soul, and the arguments 
arising from the character of God, viewed in connection with the 
constitution and condition of man« It may be doubted, however, 
whether this division is correct or well founded, inasmuch as all the 
arguments which reason urges in favour of our future existence are 
of a mixed kind, and arise partly from the nature of the souL and 
the condition of man, and partly from the character and indicated 
intentions of Grod, The Metaphysical argument, or that which is 
derived from the very nature of the soul, is founded on the fact 
which it has been attempted to prove in the preceding chapter, 
— viz., that mind is ImmateriaL It is commonly called ths 
argument — 

I. From the Spirituality or Simplicity of the Soul, 
According to Lord Brougham (Disc, of Nat, Theol, p. 100), "The 
immateriality of the soul is the foundation of all the doctrines relat- 
ing to its future state. If it consists of material parts, or if it con- 
sists of any modification of matter, or if it is inseparably connected 
with any combination of material elements, we, have no reason 
whatever for believing that it can survive the existence of the 
physical parts of our frame ; on the contrary, its destruction seems 
to follow as a necessary consequence of the dissolution of the body.** 
But Mr. Locke has said. Essay on Hum, Understand., book iv, ch. 3), 
" All the great ends of morality and religion are well enough secured 
without philosophical proof of the soul's immateriality." " On this 
point," says Mr. Stewart (Act. and Mor, Pow., book iii. ch, 4, sect 
1), " I quite agree with Locke." In like manner. Bishop Porteous 
(Sermons, vol. i. serm. 5) has said, " It is not absolutely essential to 
the argument to prove that the soul is formed of a different kind of 
substance from the body, or, in other words, that it is immaterial.'' 
And Lord Brougham has been severely blamed by Dr. Wallace 
(Observ. on the Disc, of Nat. Theol., p. 84), for making the im- 
mortality of the soul depend upon the proof of its immateriality. 
The immortality of the soul does not result from its nature, but from 
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pains have been taken to prove that mind is immaterial is, that from 
this fact we derive great alleviations of the apprehensions which 
naturally stir within us on witnessing the dissolution of the body, 
and clear indications of the design of God that the soul should 
BQTvive it. 

The circumstances which accompany the dissolution of our nature 
are truly alarming. To the vigour of health and the bloom of youth 
moceed the langu(Hr of disease and the paleness of death. His breath 
goeth f<^h, and man retumeth to the dust. C-orruption embraces 
him as her son, and the worms feed sweetly on their elder brother. 
At this melancholy prospect the human heart takes the alarm, and, 
amidst its doubts and fears, is ready to pronounce that all is over, 
that the soul hath shared the fate of the body, and that the whole 
man has descended into the grave. Upon calm reflection, several 
dicomstances suggest themselves to relieve these our natural appre- 
hensions. But perhaps our greatest relief is derived from the fact 
tibat the mind is immaterial or spiritual. This fact being admitted, 
it is seen that the death of the body, so far from implying the dis- 
solution of the soul, may strengthen and expand its energies, and so 
&r firom reducing it to a state of total insensibility, may introduce it 
into a field of action greatly more extensive — ^where, free from the 
incumbrances of matter, it may exert its powers without obstruction 
or limit. 

In this way the spiritual, simple, indivisible nature of mind is cal- 
culated to afford relief from the fears excited by the dissolution of 
the body and other material substances. All the changes which 
matter undergoes arise from its compound and divisible nature. But 
the human soul, having no parts, is by its very nature indissoluble. 
It has DO tendency in itself to annihilation. It cannot perish through 
any external force. 

*' The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point." 

Infinite power is required to change that which is to that which is not ; 
so that, without an immediate act of the Omnipotent Creator to an- 
nihilate it, the soul must continue an active perceptive substance 
through all eternity. This is what is called the natural ^ immortality 



I About the beghming of last oentuiy, 
Xr. DodweU maintained that the soul of 
man was natnrally mortal, bat had immor- 



tality conferred on it by baptism. He was 
answered by Thomas Mi lies, B.D., Qxf., 
1707 ', and by John Norris. A.M., 1772. 
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of the soul — ^that is, an existence which cannot be limited ot ter- 
minated by the agency of natural or second causes. (Baxter, On 
Immaieriality <f the Soulf toL L p. 239.) 

It is not maintained, however, that the soul is immortal indepen- 
dently of the will of the Almighty. Unless we are ready to maintain 
that matter and mind are eternal, it must be admitted that He who 
called them into existence can terminate that existence, and annihilate 
their substance. But annihilation is an act of which, even, in refer- 
ence to matter, we have no proof, and can form no adequate concep- 
tion. Mind cannot be reduced to parts ; for it has none ; and there- 
fcffe we conclude that its simple, spiritual, uncompounded nature is 
an indication of the will of Grod that it should live for ever. ^ Own 



simplex animi natu7U sit, nee hahet in se quidguam admtsium, dispar 
sui atque dissimile, non posse eum dividi: quod si non possUj non 
possit intertriJ* — Cicero, De 8enectute, cap. 21. (See John Smith, 
Select Discourses, Camb. 1673 ; Warner C. Search, i. e. Will. Cusao 
Smith, Metaphysic Rambles ; Gbanning, Sermon on Immortality.) 
Another argument for the immortality of the soul is drawn— 

II. From the Excellence and Extent of its Powers and Capacities, 
To form a fair estimate of the dignity and excellence of the human 
mind, we should turn our attention to some of those iUustrions 
instances in which its powers and capacities have manifested the 
greatest vigour, and been carried to the highest pitch of improvement. 
When we look even to the general and more ordinary extent of the 
human intellect, we must be satisfied that it is framed for something 
higher than can be attained here below. Man is possessed of capaci- 
ties of knowledge which are never filled, and he feels and laments the 
darknses and imperfection of the present state. He is furnished with 
capacities of enjoyment which the objects and pursuits of this life 
cannot fully satisfy, and he pants after higher sources of felicity. 
But, in the midst of all his aspirations, he is suddenly cut off. And 
can we believe that an end is thus put to the noblest work of God- 
that his prospects of intellectual advancement are for ever darkened, 
nd his desires of higher happiness completely disappointed ? The 
Bune goodness which made us what we are, and gave us what we 
lave, by placing us so much above our present state, seems evidently 
to have intended us for another, where our capacities of knowledge 
and our desires of happiness shall be fully satisfied. The wisdom of 
(?od c <^ted. Wt \>y \^i*^ c/3cv!(^»&\civ^ *Ock!^\. \:c^ %s^<:jOs\ssL ^siL 
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a better sUte tlie powen of the tool flhall be permitted fully to be 
developed, and ita aipiratknia after enjoyment to be completely 
gratified, and tbat, freed from the darknem and impediments of its 
present condition, it shall advance in an endless career of happiness 
and improvement. 
This argument is very much strengthened by considering^ 

DL That the Soul qf Man u in a Continual Progrus toward* 
Perfection, 

^A brute," says Mr. Addison (Spectatotj Na iii.) ''arrives at a 
point of perfection that he can never pass ; in a few years he has all 
the endowments he is capable of ; and were he to live ten thousand 
mere he would be the same thing he is at present. Were a human 
soul thus at a stand in her accomplishments, were her fisMmlties full- 
blown and incapable of further enlargement, I could imagine it might 
Ml away insensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. 
But can we believe a thinking being that is in a perpetual progress 
of improvement, and travelling on from perfection to perfection, 
after ba,ving just looked abroad into the works of his Creator, and 
made a few discoveries of His infinite goodness, wisdom, and power, 
must perish at her first setting out, and in the very beginning of her 
inquiries?" 

' ** The end of human life,** says Dr. James Hutton (^Principles of 
Bum, Enowl.^ voL iii. p. Id5), " is nothing but a term at which 
sensation, the first means of knowledge, ceases to be employed. In 
this view, death is only the beginning of a further existence, the 
institution of an immaterial, that is, an intellectual being, and the 
cammflnoqnent of a purer progress, in which reason may proceed 
without an impulse from directing passi<»i." 

In ol^jectioQ to this argument, it has been said that the faculties 
of the human mind seem here to have reached all the perfection of 
which they are capable, inasmuch as after a certain period of life they 
begin to decay. The answer to this is — That the powers of acquiring 
knowiedgie become less active in old age, because the bodily organs 
Qpoa which they depend — not for their existence, but for their 
exefdse — have become less capable of supplying them with materials 
upon which to work. And so soon as new means and appliances are 
fdmiflhed, the mind may start afresh in its progress to {jerfection. 
Besides, although the powers of knowledge may be impaired by tha 
decay of the tod^, oar moral susoepdlnlitiea sufia no ^«^iB M aw ft \i! 
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age. Now, it is not knowledge, but piety and virtoe which 
are the chief ends of man ; and in these we seem susceptible of 
indefinite improvement. (Cro^lbie, NcU, ThetiL, ; Sherlock, Or 
Future State,) 

To this may be added the argument whicb has been drawn — 

rV. From the Natural Desire of Immortality, 

** The particular care that all men seem to have for things that Bie 
only to happen after their death is a strong evidence," says Gioero 
{Tu8cuh Disp,, lib. i.), '' that Nature secretly gives for the manxX' 
tality of our souls." The desire of perpetuating our memory, li^ 
monuments and other means, is the effect of our Desire of Imam* 
tality. If we are not to be immortal, why should we have such a vain 
desire to counterfeit and covet immortality. What can it matter 
how soon we are forgotten, if we ourselves are to be nothing ? Or 
why should we seek a good and shun a bad repcnrt, when we can 
feel neither the glory of the one nor the shame of the other? It 
would be an impeachment upon the character of God, to think or 
say that He had formed or encouraged us to cherish a hope only to 
be disappointed. 

It has been said, however, " that God does not deceive men, but 
that they deceive themselves, and change the natural love of life and 
the principle of self-preservation into a Natural Desire of Immor- 
tality; and thus hastily conclude that they are immortal, becanse 
they desire to be so." But it is plain that the principle of self-pre- 
servation and the Desire of Immortality are two different things. 
Man shares with the inferior animals the love of life and a horror of 
everything injurious to it. But he has something more. He has 
not only the desire to preserve life, but the desire that it may be in- 
definitely prolonged. And although he sees that his life here must j 
terminate, so strong is he in the hope that it will be renewed here- 
after, that he is at great pains to perpetuate the remembrance of 
himself among those from whom he knows he is speedily to be 
removed. There is nothing more remarkable in the habitudes of 
mankind as distinguished from the inferior animals, who are exclu- 
sively occupied with the present life, than a reference, which is 
everywhere more or less distinctly perceptible, to a state of existence 
ffi w>>m1> \\igsj feel themseWea \xi\)fc ^^ej&^vsi'i^jL ^\Kt ^^^ ^<s*wsc«!MBa*jfla 

^smef . The iVtea e^crj Vosst^ ^^cs^^srca.^ ^sst '^^'s^^fiMtsK 
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faneral proceBBions and pomps, the prayers put up for the living and 
the dead, in the churches of Christendom, in the mosques and pa- 
godas of the East, as heretofore in the temples of the Pagan world, 
are proo& that all mankind are deeply impressed with the belief and 
desire of a future existence. (Prichard, Nat. Hiat. of Man, p. 491, 
492, Ix)nd. 1846.) " The soul is ever stretching to a future existence 
as the centre and object of all its wishes, and towards which all its 
desires are directed. . . . And must there not, then, be some 
object in the universe, some future world, which all men so earnestly 
nek after? Can we suppose that in the most perfect of all God's 
woi^ here below, we find a principle deeply implanted and uni- 
yenally prevalent, without any object corresponding to it V " — Kev. 
T. Watson, IfUimationa of a Future StaUj p. 39. " Throughout 
animated nature," says Coleridge {Aids to Beflection, p. 347), ^of 
Mch chaiacteristic organ and &culty there exists a pre-assurance, an 
instinctive and practical anticipation ; and no pre-assurance common 
to a whole species does in any instance prove delusive. All other 
pn4>hecieB. of nature have their exact fulfilment — in every other in- 
grafted word of promise. Nature is found true to her word, and is it 
in her noblest creature that she tells her first lie ? " 

Li connection with this argument, or rather in continuation of it, 
may be noticed the argument arising from the fact — 

y. Thai the Social and Sympathetic Affections sui-vive the 
Etmoval t^ their Objects^ and thus point to a Future Re-union, 

We not only desire immortality for ourselves, but for all our 
friends. When they are taken away from us by death, all the re- 
loaroeB of art and all the devices of ingenious affection are employed 
to perpetuate and prolong their memory. To this fond and natiual 
desire may be traced the process of embalming the dead. The statue 
and the picture, the ring and the relic, are expressions of the same 
desire to cherish the memory and to regain the society of our de- 
parted fiiends. The pang which we experience at parting with them 
is mitigated by this hope, and the prospect of re-union to those 
whom we have loved and lost, reconciles us to the terrors of our own 
dissolution. 

Now, we might have been so formed that when our friends were 
tfcVftn away from us by death, all our feelings and desires concerning 
them might have been at once extinguished. Such seems to be the 
with the inferior animals. The horse and the dog, the most 
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Bagacious and affectioDate among them, speedily forget their fomna 
master, and readily lick the new hand which is stretched out to feed 
or to caress them. And if man's destiny were with the brutes that 
perish, his constitution would in this respect have been umilariio 
theirs. But the continuance of his affections when their objecti 
have been removed is a proof that the affections were designed to 
last, and that their objects shall be restored. The survivancy d 
the affections points to a re-union. On the supposition of an here- 
after, everything in our constitution is wise and benevolent. If 
there be not, we are of all living beings the most miserable — ^with 
affections which survive when their objects are dead, and not only 
afflict us ^dth unavailing regrets as to the past, but prevent us from 
enjoying the good which the present scene offers, and mock us with 
empty and deceitful hopes of another and a better. If our mouths 
are for ever to be filled with the dust of the tomb, we would not 
have been f(»rmcd or allowed so eagerly to pant for immortality— not 
merely for ourselves, but for all the objects of our affection. 
The argimient drawn — 

YL From the Moral Constitution and Condition tf Man requires 
much care to state it aright. 

God hath given us moral principles and feelings, and hath tauglit 
us to judge, even of ourselves, concerning what is right. And this 
judgment is not a cold and unmoving conclusion. It is accompanied . 
with feelings of approbation or disapprobation. Now, whence arise 
these feelings ? Whence comes the glow of inward satisfaction which 
is felt on the performance of any good and virtuous action? Or 
whence comes the pang of compunction and remorse which follows 
the commission of anything that is unwOTlhy or wrong? They 
proceed from the conviction that good conduct deserves and will 
obtain approbation and reward, while vicious conduct deserves and 
will receive condemnation and punishment. The judgment which 
Conscience exercises within us has reference to a higher tribunal and 
a stricter reckoning, and the feelings of satisfaction or of remorse 
which we now experience are indications and b^innings of what we 
may hereafter be called to suffer or to enjoy. 

And since God hath made us capable of discerning betwixt right 
and wrong, and hatb. axvne'SLe^ lo V\\aX. ^^s^^tkxs^ssX. ^^s^^aRR^tvhility of 
nuytioBS, it is iixivasaikV^'^ ^^"^ ^^ "^^ ^t\sS«l^ 'C^iX^'ek&NssssiB^ 
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It 18 natuial, therefore, for us to expect that, in the government of 
the world, Grod should manifest His love of virtue and hatred of 
▼ioe, by rewarding the virtuous and by punishing the vicious. And 
to a certain extent He does so. For the consequences which flow 
fixnn virtue and vice should be regarded as rewards and punish- 
ments, so far as they ga (Butl^, Anal,, pt. i. ch. 6.) They do not, 
however, go so far as our moral principles and feelings lead us to 
expect or wish. Those external advantages upon which happiness in 
this life so much depends are not dispensed in exact proportion to 
the good or had conduct of men. The righteous often fail to secure 
a competent portion of the good things of this life, and fall under 
heavy trials and calamities ; while the wicked are allowed to spread 
themselves like a green bay-tree, and, in the full luxuriance of their 
prosperity, to check and chill the growth of humble virtue. Such is 
the moral constitution of our nature that we cannot look upon this 
ftate of things with indifference. Our moral feelings take part with 
the righteous, and tell us that it ought not to be so. And seeing 
that it is so now, we are urged to the conclusion that it i^hall not 
always be so. 

Bat in coming to the conclusion that there shall be another and a 
better state of things, where happiness and misery shall be distri- 
buted aoocvding to the character of men, it is of consequence to 
ittand to the reasons why this is not done, and could not be done, in 
the present state. The present is a state of trial and probation, not 
of strict judgment and of full reward. The faculties we have been 
fnimahed with, and the circumstances in which we have been placed, 
pnre this. The righteous and the wicked are here so connected and 
•■ociated with one another that the one could not be fully punished, 
nor the other fully- rewarded. To try and improve the virtues of 
the (me, and to move the rejxintance and work the reformation of the 
o&er, they are allowed, for a season, to grow together, lest in rooting 
up the one, the other should be destroyed. But still we are at no 
Iqm to perceive which is the object of the Divine approbation, and 
irfaich shall at last receive marks of the Divine favour. So that 
both from what God has done, to show His love of virtue and His 
hatred of vice, as well as from His not having done more, we arrive 
at the conclusion, that the promises and beginnings of His justice 
hae will be completed hereafter. 

Had we been so constituted as to see no loveliness in virtue and no 
tapitade in vice, or to feel no pleasure in the practice of the one or 
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the changes of place and circumstance. Its illumination is wide as 
it is constant ; for they who have .visited the remotest corners of the 
earth have not penetrated a region so dark as to resist its beams ; and 
the few reports to the contrary seem to be hasty and unfounded. 
(Livingstone, Missionary Travels^ p. 165.) 

There have, no doubt, in all ages of the world, been hearts so cold 
and perverse as to renounce this common hope— to abjure this com- 
mon fiedth ; but these have been comparatively few. And although 
the followers of Sadoc and Epicurus should raise their voices in one 
unhallowed cry of annihilation, it would not be heard amidst the 
shouting of the multitudes rejoicing in the hope of immortality. 

Now, how are we to account for this universal belief? All the 
nations of the earth never met in general council to insert the doc- 
trine pf immortality as an article of their common creed. According 
to some, however, the belief in God, and in the immortality of the 
sool, and some other points, are derived from some primitive tradi- 
tion, handed down through successive generations of men. Or, if 
this view be not taken, the belief of immortality must either be an 
impression originally stamped upon the minds of men by their 
Creator, or a belief so naturally arising Ifrom the constitution and 
condition of men, that few, if any, have been able altogether to resist 
it K it be said that this consent is the consequence of an original 
im{ffessioii made upon the mind, this is saying — 



" Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.' 



»» 



If it be said that the evidence in favour of this truth is so clear and 
pUin, ihaty constituted as men are, few, if any, have been able to 
lesist it» the universality of the belief is a proof of its high authority, 
as we cannot think that men have been so framed as universally to 
believe what is not true. 

It may be said, however, that men are liable to run into erroneous 
heliefty and that this may be one of thenL But the belief in a future 
ttiAe differs from any of the mistakes into which men have fallen, 
by iti being permanent and universal. Wherever men have been 
kaaad eome system of religion has been found, and of every system 
of leligioii the belief of a future state forms a part. *' Any one of the 
pntfessed by particular tribes of men may be false in what- 
1^^gt^pgnh^^ it from other religions — that is to say, in whatever 
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is partial and peculiar ; but the religicms instinct^ and the abstract 
belief of invisible creative power, is not false ; and so any specific 
expectation of what awaits us after death may prove a dreiun ; bat 
not so the human expectation at large c^ sucviving the dissoluticsi 
of the body. Those sheer errors of which roeaif individually or na^ 
tionally, have become the victims, .are always of a kind that may lie 
traced to artificial and accidental causes, such as the infiueooe itf 
interested impostors or enthusiasts ; or they have sprang fixxn & 
vanity and perversity of philosophers or founders of sects. But^^on 
the contrary, the common or generic impressions, expectations, and 
opinions of man, spring unquestionably from the elements of lus 
nature ; and how much soever they may be warped or exaggerated, 
deformed, repressed, or denied, they reappear everywhere, and in 
every age, with imabated force, and with very neaiiy the same 
essential properties. These opinions and impressions must be sub* 
stantially true, if there be truth and harmony in the sdieme of the 
universe. Among such physical elements of human nature, the 
prime is the belief of an Intelligent First Cause ; and the second, 
the belief of a future life and a retributive economy. To impugn, 
then, the doctrine of inmfortality, of of another stage of existence 
succeeding the present, is to find a species marked in the most dis- 
tinct manner with the indications of a future transformation, and 
yet to affirm that no transformation awaits it." — Isaac Taylor, 
Physical Theory of Another Life, p. 161. 

This leads to the notice of a class of arguments which may be 
called — 

VIII. Arguments drawn from Analogy, 

The question. Why should it seem a thing incredible that God 
should raise the dead? touches upon the principal difficulty connected 
with the Immortality of the soul. And it is to alleviate or remove 
this difficulty that the Argument from Analogy has been chiefly em- 
ployed. At death, the soul ceases to be in any way cognizable 
through the instrumentality of the body, and we are ready to con- 
clude that it has ceased to be, and cannot again be called into life. 
When we look abroad, however, on the face of nature, we see 
aanges equally violent taking place, without producing the ex- 
nction of being. Every t\mi^ atoxrcA \i& \& ^^^goaed to change, and 
»e aentenoe of deatib laaa g,oTkfe fot\)Q. ^^'gaivasx. *Oaa ^V^^ ^^sa&ssi.. 
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garden part with their honours. The cold hand of winter benumbs 
and deadens the v^etable world, and the face of nature, at one time 
80 bright, darkens into a desolated waste. But when the winds are 
over and gone, and the time of the singing of birds is come, the 
bieath of spring passes along the fields, and nature again blooms in 
new charms. And why may not He who reneweth the face of the 
etrth — 'who clothes the desolate fields of winter with the fresh 
beauties of spring — send his reviving energies even to the bottom of 
the grave, and make the dry bones live — ^make their dew as the dew 
of herbs, and cause the earth to cast forth her dead ? (See Pearson, 
On the Greed, Art. XT.) 

But perhaps it may be said that the argument drawn from this 
analogy is defective, inasmuch as the two things compared are not 
alike. ^ The destruction of a vegetable is an event not similar or 
analogous to the destruction of a living agent. The vegetable wants 
the power of pax»ption and of action, which is the only thing we 
u6 inquiring about the continuance of." — Butler, Anal, ch. 1. 

Let us turn, then, to the animal creation, and we shall see that 
many of the species undergo changes more woiiderful than that 
whioh the Immortality of the ioul implies, and resembling rather the 
rosuixection of the body. Several of the insect tribes exist at first in 
a torpid state. At length they acquire the power of locomotion, and 
begin to traverse the clods. Soon, however, they lose this })owei', 
and, relapsing into torpidity, they seem to die. At last their final 
change approaches — they revive with new vigour, and mount into 
the regions of air. And why may not man experience similar 
changes ? Why may not death be a process necessary to the con- 
tinuation of his existence — a step in his progress to a higher state of 
being? The state of infancy or childhood is as different from the 
state of mature and perfect manhood as any two states of life can 
vdl b& To suppose^ therefore, that we are hereafter to exist in a 
•tftte different firom the present is but to suppose that we have to 
imdBigo a change similar to what we have already undergone, and 
■milar to What we sec other creatures undergoing. " With the daily 
and hourly miracles (so to call them) of the vegetable and animal 
worid befiore our eyes, with creations, renovations, transitions, and 
tansmigrations innumerable, going on, while yet individuality and 
ideniifty are preserved, nothing ought to be thought incredible or 
udikBly oonoeming the destiny of man which comports with these 
eomnum venders, and which in itself is only an analogous trans- 
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formation."— Isaac Taylor, Physical Theory of Another Life^ p. 

156. 

The ArguToefU frcm Analogy may be viewed in another light. 

The further our researches have been carried, both in the natuial 
and moral world, the more clear becomes the conclusion, that do 
absolute and uncompensated evil exists. Many natural objects, 
which were formerly thought to exist solely for the purpose of giving 
pain, have been found, by the researches of physical science, to 
answer the most salutary and important ends. The evils and 
calamities to which, in this life, we are exposed, are not intended to 
make us miserable, but conduce to the more lively enjo3nnent of the 
benefits provided for us, and contribute, in many ways, to our im- 
provement as rational and moral beings. But if death is to be the 
termination of our existence, then the pains and sufferings by which 
it is preceded must be viewed as purely and gratidtously eviL The 
creature who suffers them can never be the better for suffering them, 
if he is not to exist hereafter. '^ Now, if it be a general law of ddr 
being that we be subject to no evil but what is calculated to produce 
good, is it probable that death, which is the last evil we must bear" 
an evil from which there is no escape — a catastrophe, both morally 
and physically painful and afflictive, will issue in no good, but prove 
to be a pure, gratuitous, and irremediable calamity ? Is it not more 
probable that, like all our other sufferings, it will conduce to our 
benefit, and, by a temporary suspension of our existence, if it is to 
be suspended, tend ultimately to improve it, and advance us to 
higher happiness ? This supposition will reconcile it with the general 
plan of the Divine administration. But that disorder and paiu 
should be inflicted without the possibility of producing good, is 
wholly irreconcilable with the manifest purposes of Deity in the iih 
fliction of evil." — Crombie, Nat, Thedl,^ vol ii. p. 504. 

It may be said, however, that the good which fiows from the 
frailty and mortality of human life is to be seen in those who live 
rather than in those who die. And most assuredly, if the living 
would but lay it to heart, they might learn much wisdom fixan the 
death of those who are continually dying around them. It must also 
be admitted that it is quite according to the constitution and govern* 
ment of this world that the pains and inconveniences of one man 
hould be productive of benefit to others. But, even in producing 
«nefit to others by his example, he who suffers pain and incon- 

dd be, benefitted himself. Yet, if we are. to sup? 
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pose the ezistenoo of man to terminato at dc^ath, it U imiirMsiblo that 
the indiTidual can be bcnefitcil by the inin aiul 8ufrcriii<r to wliicli 
he has been exposed. It may be said, jiorhaiis, that death is often a 
benefit to the individual, inasmuch aH it may Ik; a welcome releatu' 
from pain and suffering. But this is a stren<^theniii<^ mther than a 
weakening of our argument ; for if death is nut only to be viewed as 
an evil in itself^ but as an evil which is often iir(>ceile<l by la'ni and 
suffering so great as to make it welcome, liow can all this i^ain and 
evil be reconciled with the analogy of nature, but by a»imittinj; that 
there is a life after death, in which the evil may Ihj coniiK>nsate<l, and 
the good effects of the pain and suffering made manifent ? (And here 
it deserves to be remarked that, in the account which is jijiven in 
Scripture of our future existence, the evil which we here cn<lure is 
repiesented as compensated for by the enjoyment of the good to 
which we subsequently attain.) 

There is still another light in which the Argument from Analogy 
lias been put. 

It has been observed that gradation is a general law of nature. 
Nothing is seen to spring at once to perfection. There are different 
stages of progression, through which the different classes of beings are 
appointed to pass. Even unorganized matter seems to i>ass through 
various transitions. Plants spring from seeds, and gradually advance 
to maturity. In like manner, animals go through several changes 
before they attain to the perfection of their nature. And when the 
different kinds of beings have arrived at what appears to be the per- 
fection of their nature, a regular gradation seems to run through the 
whole. Dead matter is to be seen in various stages ; some of it alto- 
gether rude and amorphous, and other ports of it so curious in its 
structure as to seem ready to be made the abode or vehicle of some 
kind of life. And when we ascend to living beings, we can trace a 
sunilar gradation, from the " dull weed that rots on Lethe's shore" 
to the passion-flower and the catchfly, and other sensitive plants that 
seem to possess a kind of vitality and to partake of animal life. In 
the animal creation the steps of the gradation are almost infinite, 
rising from the zoophytes, which connect the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, to the most sprightly, and animated, and intellectual of 
living beings. Reasoning from analogy, we should be ready lo con- 
clude that the same gradation which we see here below should ascend 
higher, and that the subordination and uniformity which prevail ip 
God's works here should be found in other parts of His dominie 
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Man stands at the head of creation here, and from him the ^^orks of 
God descend through an endless and ahnost imperceptible gradatkn 
downwards. But why may there not be also an ascending scale of 
being? Why may there not be a class of intelligendes immediately 
above man, as there are classes of beings "beLaw him ? The probal»lity 
is that man is not the last link of the chain, but that it ascends, in 
golden beauty, to higher orders of intelligence. But, if man is to 
cease to exist at death, this chain is broken, the gradation is inte^ 
rupted, and a chasm introduced which we do not observe in the other 
works of God. 



Such is a short view of the principal arguments which reason fur- 
nishes in favour of a future state. Whatever may be thought of the 
separate and independent force of each, it will surely be admitted 
that, when all combined, they furnish a very considerable amount 
of evidence. The light of each solitary ray in the illustration may 
not strike us very strongly ; but when concentrated into one commcm 
focusy they are sufficiently powerful to dissipate the clouds of ob- 
scurity and doubt, and to open up a clear and happy pathway to the 
skies. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE SENTIMENTS AND 8EBVICES DUB TOWARDS GOD. 

Having seen that God is, and that He is the Preserver and Governor 
of men, not only in this life, but in another life to come, it remains 
to inquire what Sentiments and Services are due from us directly 
towards Him. For while all duties should be discharged from a 
regard to His authority and will, there are some duties of which He 
is more immediately the object. 

Section l.^Qfthe Seniiments and Affections due totvards Ood} 
-The religious Sentiments oi Afectioft\s,Tsi«M!dii.<^ by these terms the 

U&r, Phil., "b. V. c\i. \0. "ftnu. HL\,^isy3\e, TtmmA oir. >;ei«foXVMw\>a. 
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genend fioune of mind which it becomes us habitually to cherish to- 
vaxids Crod, have been denoted by words which may seem, at first 
sight, to have a oontrary meaning. The Fear of Grod, and also the 
Love of God, are {dirases which have been employed to denote them. 
But this does not impLy any contradiction. The feeUngs or affections 
i^udi the contemplation of the natural attributes of the Deity is 
fitted to awaken, in the bosom of a being like a man, are certainly 
moie allied to Fear than to Love. But, on the other hand, Goodness 
is the natoral and proper object of ^teem and Love. Q^he one class 
of fiBdings or affections, however, does not exclude the other. The 
tmth is, that although we distinguish between the different attri- 
butes of the Deity they cannot be separated, and ought not to be 
regarded by us without reference to one another, but rather as con- 
ttitating one gl(»ions essence. The contemplation of the natural 
attiibates oi the Deity, such as Self-existence, Eternity, Im- 
mntalHlity, Omnipresence, Omnipotence, Omniscience, &c., is a cou- 
templatioa fitted to excite in us sentiments of the deepest Severence 
and AtDC ; and these are sentiments which it becomes us to detain 
and cheijsh when they are awakened within us. Should these 
SaUimentB at any time wax weak within us, and should we grow 
maensible to the august presence of Him in whom we live, and move, 
and bare oar being, then it becomes us to stand still and reverently 
to contemplate those stupendous proofs of power which the mighty 
movenoents of the universe exhibit, or those wonderful marks of 
wisdom which are scattered in such profusion around us. To beings 
weak and ignorant as we are the feelings of JReverence and Awe may 
always find their proper food and sustenance in those miracles of 
Divine Power and Wisdom with which we have been surrounded. 
And the fiict of our having been so surrounded must leave us alto- 
gether without excuse, if we neglect to cultivate fpeling^ which are 
ao Jostly due from us to the All-powerful and All-wise Creator and 
'Btmarwet of the Universe. 

Oar contemplations, however, should not be limited to the Natural 
Attiibates of the Deity, but should extend to the Moral Attributes, 
in order that the SerUiments inspired by the former may receive their 
|mper modification through the influence of the latter. Now, the 
Mend Attributes, such as Holiness, Justice, and Goodness, though 
tliej may be enumerated and spoken of as distinct and separate, are 
in lodity inseparable in the Divine Nature. ITie possession of any 
ooe of them, in a perfect degree, imi^es the possession of alL H(^- 
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ness, without Justice, would npt be Hdiness; and Goodnen, if 
manifested separately from Holiness, would no kmger be Goodness. 
When the religious Sentiments or Affections Bie denoted by one tens, 
it is not meant that they have respect merely to one attribute, or 
even to one class of attributes, belonging to the Divine Nature. The 
fact that the opposite terms of Fear and Love have been employed 
for this purpose, may serve to show that our contemplations, and 
consequently the Affections excited and sustained by these ocmtem- 
plations, should extend to the whole of the Divine Character. 

In this view, and with this explanation, Love to Ood may be 
delineated and recommended as the sum and substance of those 
Affections which we ought to cherish towards Him. As Groodness 
is frequently employed as a summary expression of the Divioe 
Nature, so Love may be employed as a summary expression of the 
Religious Affections, (Edwards, Treatise concerning Bdigiout 
Affections,) 

Goodness is the natural and proper object of Love ; and he who can 
contemplate it without emotion, wants one of the most pleanng 
attributes of our species. We feel it as an act of natural vidlenoe 
and injustice to withhold our esteem from theman wbo is active and 
zealous in the promotion of human happiness ; and when we our- 
selves enjoy the fruits of his benevolent exerticms, the feeling becomes 
more intense, — esteem rises into affection, and our bosoms glow with 
Gratitude and Love. To creatures constituted, then, as we are, the 
character of the Supreme Being possesses the most powerful at- 
tractions. All His works, and the benevolent arrangements which 
pervade them, declare Him to be a Being of Lifinite Goodness, while 
our own experience adds touching testimony to the same truth. 

It has been said, however, that Gratitude should form no part of 
our Love to God, No sense of the effects of His Goodness should 
enter into our feelings ; but we ought to love Him solely for the 
amiableness of His perfections, without any reference to the benefitB 
which we and others may derive from the exercise or manifestation of 
these perfections. Such was the opinion of Fen^on and others in his 
day. (See F^n^lon, Maxims of the Saints ; Bonnel, De la Controvert 
ie Bosstiet et Fen^on, sur le Quietisme, Macon, 1850 ; Upham, Lifi 
' Madame Ouyon,) Now, the human mind may, perhaps, he 

pable of such disinterested affection. The approbation which we 
estow on the exertions of benevolence, even when we are entirely 
'^v' ' nacticipatioa in the benefits which flow from siich 
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exertions, seems to show that we are, in some measure at least, 
capable of loving goodness for its own sake ; and that if it had been 
possible for us to havip been made acquainted with the Divine per- 
fections without being made 'partakers in their fruits, we might still 
have admired and loved them. But it is idle, and worse than idle, 
for beings so needy and dependent as we are, to talk of considering 
the Groodness of God as separated from its effects. Without re- 
linquishing those principles and feelings which are the glory of our 
nature, we cannot contemplate our Maker without recollecting the 
manifold obligations under which we lie to Him ; and while gratitude 
shares a portion of the human heart, it would be sin to forget them. 
** To disconnect our interest from His Goodness is at once to detract 
from His perfections and to obscure the brightness of our hopes. 
Here modesty would be ingratitude, disinterestedness rebellion. It 
would be severing ourselves from Him in whom we live, and move, 
aad have our being — it would be dissolving the connection which He 
has condescended to establish between Himself and his creatures.'' — 
Eannah More.^ 

Love to God, with the best of men, is but weak, and in this scene 
of trial it is liable to be overcome by the severities of afidiction. The 
sorest means, howevOT, which we have for preserving the strength 
and maintaining the steadiness of our affection, when we labour 
onder the darkness of desertion, is a vivid recollection of the better 
days which are past, and a hope of their return. But if our Love is 
to rest upon mere abstract ideas of the Divine Goodness, exclusive 
of any regard to the benefits which we may derive from the exercise 
(tf this p^ection, we cannot avail ourselves of the preceding resource 
to sustain or strengthen our Love, and must be liable to sink under 
the pressure of distress. "I had fainted," said the Psalmist (xxvii. 
13), ** unless I had believed to see the Goodness of the Lord in the 
land of the living." Nothing, therefore, can be more injudicious 
than to destroy, by superfluous refinement, the energy of this most 
important affection, and sacrifice its real strength to its fancied 
purity. Why paralyze our Love by excluding every afiectionate 
yiew of the Divine character, as if we were not indebted to the ex- 
oolse of His perfections, or as if thankfulness for the benefits which 

• MoUnoB, a Spaniah priest, taught that Qqyon, who was proseoated and impri- 

CbrMan perfection consibted in the pure soncd. F^nelon published a work in Justi- 

lofe of God, without hope of reward or flcation of her character and In explana- 

tar of pmUunent His opinions were tion of the degree in which he agreed with 

ca^NMoecl $ad propagated by Madame her. Boisuet opposed him. 
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we derive from Him were a feeling proscribed by GtxL He hath 
formed us susceptible of gratitude, He hath preferred the strongest 
daims upon the exercise of this affection, and any attempt to repress 
it deprives BUm of all which He requires, and us of all which we 
can render in return for His benefits. The most powerful, ^d 
therefore the most proper, form in which this duty can be stated, is 
to love Qod. because He first loved us. 

And surely, if the defective benevolence and imperfect services of 
man can excite our esteem and our gratitude, the love wherewith 
God hath loved us should awaken the most lively emotions. If our 
feelings rise in their intensity in propcnrtion to the excellence of their 
object, we ought to look up to the uncreated source of all Gkx)dne88 
with the most ardent affection. In God every quality which can 
render benevolence amiable in man exists in perfection, while those 
circumstances which lessen the loveliness of human virtue are en- 
tirely ■excluded. The Divine Qtx)dness is perfect, as it is infinite. 
It is sullied by no frailty ; it is confined by no limit ; it is neitho' 
withheld from unworthiness nor withdrawn from abuse ; but is pure 
in its nature and unbounded in its exercise, so that in contemplating 
it nothing can intervene either to check our esteem or to retard our 
gratitude. But while Goodness is the proper object of love, and 
while God is to be loved chiefly for His Goodness, it should he 
remembered that this is not the only perfection of the Divine nature, 
and that the feelings which arise from the contemplation of it 
should be modified by the feelings which are inspired by the con- 
templation of the others. God is Holy, Wise, and Just, as well as 
Good ; and when the view of His Goodness excites our affection, the 
thoughts of His Holiness, His Wisdom, His justice, and all His other 
attributes should be taken in to regulate, confirm, and purify the 
impression, till our hearts are penetrated by the chastened yet vigorous 
emotions of Esteem, QraUtude, Admiration, and Awe, and we bow 
in humility and reverence before that throne which is established 
in righteousness and uphold by mercy. 

Love to Ood, then, is not the hurried impulse of blind passion, 

but the steady result of sober reason. It is not the product of dis- 

•^dered feelings nor of a gloomy imagination, but is equally remote, 

h in its origin and effects, from slavish fear and irreverent pre- 

iption, and leads neither into the dark mazes of superstition nor 

wild extiavagancies of enthusiasm. It recognizes the workings 

Ijioiial ieryoTxi hot ol ca'(^\aX>x^!c\s3\^ admits 
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the livelinesfl of the one without its transports and the calmness of 

the other without its tremors. It is intimate hut not presumptuous, 

zespectful but not servile, warm without being ecstatic, and reverent 

without beii^ timorous. Like every other feeling, it de^jcnds upon 

eiiciiinstances for the strength or weakness of its exercise ; but it is 

ftanded on an abiding impression of the Divine Goodness, wliich is 

neither extinguished by languor nor exhausted by rapture. The 

■hades of impending calamity may dim the fbime of our Love, but, 

like the fire on the altar, it never expires. The breath of returning 

prosperity may rekindle its energies, but, like the light of heaven, it 

never fails. When we languish in adversity it may jiartake of the 

gjoom which oyerspreads the soul, but it will not sink into distrust. 

And when we rejoice in the full tide of health and happiness, it may 

ihare in the gladness which pervades the heart, but it will not 

evaporate in ecstacy. It may have its seasons of depression and of 

elevation, but in both it will preserve its moderation. It neither 

hnpairs its strength by improper excitement, nor intermits its exer- 

eue by undue relaxation; but has the steady lustre of constant 

afEsction rather than the quivering gleam of transitory exultation. 

Under very awakening circumstances, it may rise to rapture, but 

it deligbts not so much in striking the high tone of passion as in 

nstaining a continued harmony of soul. It exerts its influence 

with equability, and has more of the uniformity of temper than the 

inconstancy of emotion. It is a disposition of mind rather than 

the feeling of a moment, and consists not so much in occasional 

n^nre as in a settled frame. 

Distinct^ however, from mere speculative esteem, true Love to Go I 
k a yigorous and active principle, which engages the heart and 
influences the conduct. It does not rest satisfied with cold pro- 
fessions of respect or barren feelings of attachment, but shows the 
profoundness of the one and the sincerity of the other by making 
the mind pious and the life pure. It embraces and multiplies the 
opportunities of recalling and improving the affectionate views which 
it entntains of the Divine character and perfections ; and while it 
lejoioes in the strong emotions of delight which even its present 
imperfect contemplations can awaken, it solicits, with the most 
etrnest desire, more enlarged and more transporting prospects. It 
looks forward with rapture to the time when all its anticipations 
■hall be found to have fiedlen short of the reality, — when the object 
ef iti aflbotionate contemplations shall be unveiled in all the glory 
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tiiie light of _ day and the joys of existence. He formed us with 
powers of body the most convenient, and endowed ns with faculties 
of mind the most suitable. He hath made us capable of pursuits the 
most rational, and attainments the most exalted. Raised above the 
beasts of the field. He has crowned us with glory and honour. 
Blessed with the prospect of immortality, He hath formed us for the 
enjoyment of Himself. With all the care of a father, He watches 
over His favoured offspring. He does not leave us alone to struggle 
with the difficulties of a world to which we are strangers, but pre- 
serves us by his visitation. Beaching from heaven to earth, his 
friendly arm supports us amidst the dangers of a life that is 
new to us. He supplies our wants before, we can utter them. He 
ielieyes our pains before we can express them. He supports us 
amidst vanities of which we feel not the insufficiency, and pre- 
serves us amidst follies of which we know not the danger. His 
daims upon our affection are prior to every other. We owe Him the 
first-fruits of our feelings, and till these are consecrated to His Love, 
(hey are sacrilegiously perverted from their proper object. Till our 
hearts thrill under the touching influence of the Divine Goodness, 
ihey are guilty of a kind of moral prostitution in discovering a 
floudbility to human benevolence. The Former of our bodies, the 
Father of our spirits, has claims upon our Love earlier and stronger 
than any other. It is contrary to every sentiment of propriety that 
ve should be more affected by the imperfect services of man than 
by the Infinite Goodness of God. It is contrary to every idea of 
right that we should be more ready to acknowledge the exertions 
of a benevolence which is feeble in its nature and limited in its 
e^BctSy than of a benevolence which is perfect as it is unbounded. 
How can we with any consistency esteem our earthly benefactors, 
and look up without emotion to Him from whom cometh down 
every good and perfect gift ? How can we be thankful to the be- 
Bkfwers of fiEivours which are partial or defective, and show no 
Gmtitude to Him who giveth us all things necessary both for life 
and for godliness. Shall our acknowledgments be last where our 
dbligatioiis are first? Shall our gratitude be weakest where our 
bneftts aie greatest ? Or shall^ we relinquish our sentiments of 
irapfiety, and disregard these obligations merely because they are 
iofiBile? Shall we abandon our ideas of what is right, and refuse 
our gntitade because it is all which is required ? Rather let us stir 
19 dl the «D«gie8 of our soul, and strive to equal, by the strength 
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and supremacy of our Love, the glory and eKodI«Qoe of tfaoee Diyine 
perfections which are the foundation of all our enjoymfflits and of all 
our hopes. We are capable of appreciatiD^ the beauty of moral 
character — ^we are susceptible of gratitude for benefits conferred on 
us — ^and it becomes us, as rational and oonastent creatures, to culti- 
vate this pleasing, this generous affecticxi ; isx^ till the Love <f God 
be shed abroad in our hearts, we are living in the neglect of the first 
duty and the chief happiness of our life. 

But Love to Ood is not only of urgent and pdmary obligation ; to 
oherish this affection*-* 

n. Is a DtiJty <f Supreme Lnportance. 

Other feelings may occasionally lead to obedience, but as this 
obedience is neither uniform nor sincere, these feelings are totally 
incompetent to the general direction of life. A fit of terror may 
drive a man to the discharge of his duty or the resources of religiou ; 
but when his fears subside, his purposes relax, and he turns again 
to his folly. A sense of character restrains many from open and 
scandalous iniquity, while it cannot detach them from their secret 
though not less culpable transgressions. But L)ve to God is a 
powerful and abiding principle, which in all cases and at all times 
will direct us with propriety. It is not confined in its attention to 
any particular precept, nor limited in its operation to any particular 
season. Its influence extends to every duty, is exerted with equal 
force, and produces an obedience at once general and consistent 
Other principles may maintain their authority, such as it is, so long 
as they are not opposed by the violence of passion or the strength 
of tcmi^tation. But Love to God preserves its sway amidst trials 
which would destroy their weaker influence. It subdues the strongest 
passions, overcomes the most formidable temptations, and enables 
us to persevere in the path of virtue with increasing strength. It 
generates that enlargement of heart which makes us run in the way 
of God's commandments — run and not be weary. He who is a 
stranger to this affection advances in the path of duty with slow 
and languid step, like one groaning under a burden which is heavy 
and grievous to be borne. But he whose heart is warmed with Love 
to God holds on his way active and rejoicing. He takes a pleasure 
in the duties of life. He submits with humble and cheerful con- 
tentment to the trials of his lot ; and even in scenes of the greatest 
dilficulty, he commits himself with confidence unto 
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Qod as unto a faithful Creator. That complete and unmurmuring 

BOTTender of ourselves and all that concerns us to the disposal of 

DlTine Wisdom and Goodness, which Love to Qod leads us to make, 

is the highest and nohlest act of which a human heing can he 

capable ; and in the eye of Him who judgeth righteously and taketh 

pleasure in those who hope in His mercy, must appear to be of great 

prioa God looketh to the heart and requires its homage ; and if 

this be withheld, everything else loses its value in His sight. Even 

in the external services of heathen temples, to offer a victim without 

t heart was reckoned impious and absurd. How much more so 

atist it be with those who profess to offer a reasonable service, to 

vHihliold their affoctions from Him who claims and also deserves 

ibem. We may tvead with restless foot the beaten path of a public 

sad professing religion ; ire may mutter in stated accents the forms 

of regular devotion; bat if the principle of Love he wanting to warm 

oor heart and give lifs to our services, they axe mere bodily cxer- 

dise, which pioflteth nothing, which can neither be pleasing to 

onnelves nor acceptable to God. We may walk with integrity and 

inmour through the business of the world ; but if we feci no regard 

to the character of Him whose truth is inviolate, whose purity is 

unspotted, and whose faithfulness never fails, our virtues may be 

njected as defective, or as springing from inferior motives. We may 

leoeive, and perhaps deserve, the applause of men — we may be loaded 

Irith the attestations of those who have placed in us their confidence, 

and have not been disappointed — ^we may be greeted with the cordial 

salutations of those who have trusted to our sense of honour, and 

have bad no reason to repent of doing so ; but when we place our- 

nlves, as it were, in the presence of God, and ask what* we have 

done unto Him, what wc have done out of respect to His character 

oc in obedience to His will, and thus discover that we have been 

guided in the practice of those virtues solely by the opinion and 

a^ifauiae of the world, that applause must be our only portion — that 

a{^)lause must be our deep condemnation, if, while describing a 

ooQise of conduct which is outwardly honourable and upright, we 

have remained insensible to the charms of that moral excellence 

which adorns the character of the Deity, and, with the glory of God 

shining above our heads, have walked through the world guided only 

by the glimmering rays of virtue which the example or the history 

of man could furnish, and have never lifted our admiring eye to the 

beauty of that Holiness, the majesty of that Truth, and the glory 
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to the capacities of an immortal being, and often lead those who 
pursue them into conduct inconsistent with their dignity as rational 
and accountable creatures. How many have sought for glory in 
paths of danger, and after all their most successful exertions have 
only arrived at the feeling of its emptiness I How many have pur- 
8ued in ways of duplicity the acquisition of riches, which in them- 
selves possess not a single excellence, confer not a single felicity, 
which cannot even conmiunicate the feeling of their insufficiency, 
but which continue to increase the desire and the misery of those 
who seek them, and which at last make to themselves wings and 
flee away, leaving their naked votaries with nothing but a recol- 
lection of the struggles, or it may be the crimes, by which they were 
obtained I In short, we may be mistaken in our estimate of the 
amiableness of other objects — ^we may be deceived in our judgment 
of the influence which the love of them may produce ; but we know 
that we can never overrate the Perfections of God — that we can 
never be led astray by their Esteem ; and we know that while every 
other love is unsatisfactory and precarious, the Love cf God is 
attended by a joy which is solid and lasting — which not only sheds 
its cheering influence (»i the dreary paths of this life, but opens up 
the prospect of increasing endearment through the endless ages of 
ttemity. Fch:, while the ties of every earthly attachment shrink 
from the touch of death, and perish with their fleeting objects, the 
,baiids of heavenly affection survive the shock of dissolution, and 
are immortal as the Perfections to which they unite us. They who 
]ove the Lord shall be as the sun when he goeth forth in his might. 
Even in the dark and cloudy atmosphere of this world they give 
ibrth beams of a heavenly lustre. But when removed to their con- 
goual skies, they shall be admitted to the presence of Him whom 
.thi^y hi^ve so deeply and fervently adored at a distance — their Love 
diall bum with brighter flame, and work with more transforming 
power. Yet, bright and powerful as their affection may be, they 
must for eyer love and for ever improve. For what shall stop the 
Gveer of i^ soul which may for ever admire and for ever imitate, yet 
ittDain for ever at an inaccessible distance from the infinite perr 
ftction of its object? The attainments and pursuits which now 
Stimulate ttab desires and exertions of men shall lose their interest 
jttd their value. Even those heavenly g\£t8 -wYjiOa-^Vxi^^^ ^\».\fe <25v 
^paorance and bid, were necessary to "bring mea. ^ ^^ \xvsy«Sfe^^s^ 
of the truth, must cease with the ignoxanc© asi^ ^vo. V*d^^ '"^'^^ 
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have subdued. The ffacm which are called forth in this state of 
probation can have no place in the next. Patience will have had 
her perfect work, Hope will have given way to possession, and Faith 
will be swallowed up in fruition. The virtues which illuminate tin 
darkness, mitigate the hardships, or soothe the sorrows of this vak 
of tears, can find no room for exercise in a region of peace and joy. 
But Love is the citizen of both worlds ; its privil^es can never be 
impaired — its exercise can never fail ; for God, who is its object, is 
immortal, and His Perfections are infinite. He hath made man in 
the image of His immortality, and for the imitation of His excel- 
lence. And all who love and obey Him here shall love and obey 
Him for ever. 

Another class of our Sentiments towards the Deity spring from 
contemplating Him, not merely as the Great Creator and Benevolent 
Preserver, but as the Righteous Governor, of the universe. He hath 
not only called all things into existence, and made all creatines 
taste of His goodness, but He continues to direct and overrule ail 
events for the most wise and gracious ends. The contemplation of 
Him as the moral Governor of the universe, is calculated to beget 
in us feelings of the deepest Humility and Submission to His wise 
and righteous appointments, Sentiments of Trust and Confidence in 
Him, and a desire to conform ourselves in all things to His holy 
wilL In so far as we are able to do so — in so far as we feel that 
our conduct is in accordance with the plans of Divine l^videboe, 
it is a source of the highest and purest joy. And when we fall into 
any sin, and are made to suffer by those righteous arrangem^ts 
which God hath made for the punishment of it in this life, and to 
fear heavier punishment in the next, — in all these situations and 
circumstances, our feelings towards the Moral Governor of the world 
should be feelings of mingled Reverence and Humility, Trust and 
Resignation. 

Such being the Sentiments which are suitable to our conceptions 
of the Perfections and Government of God, it is easy to imderstand 
the Services to which they will prompt and stimulate us. We will 
delight in every opportunity of meditating upon these glorious Per- 
fections, and of filling our hearts even to overflowing with the 
feelings which such contemplations are naturally fitted to inspae* 
^e will take pleasure in surveying the displays of Divine Power, 
■nd Wisdom, and Goodness, and in giving way to those affection 
«f Reverence and AdmiTation, oC Gia.t\.tude and Love, which th^ 
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are fitted to awaken. Even when we are suffering the conscquonceB 
of our misconduct, or when involvc<l in some of those more signal 
punishments by which the Government of God is carried forwards, 
in the very depths of our self-alioscment, we will strive to cherish 
jnat views of His Holiness and Rectitude, and to repose with humble 
Confidence on the Wisdom and Mercy of all His measures. Nor will 
we rest satisfied with silent contemplation and feeling ; but as God 
is everywhere present ovemiling all things for good, and as we aro 
oontinnally dependent upon Him for every benefit which we enjoy, 
the natural dictate of our heart will be to pour out our feelings in 
Prayer to Him. 



Section II. — Services due towards God, 

Prayer has always been recognized as one of the duties of Natural 
BeligioD. In all ages and among all nations, it has been common, 
by some -form or rite, to supplicate Divine protection and favour. 
Among the gdden verses of Pythagoras we find the following :-^ 

** Id all thou dost, fint let thy prayers ascend, 
And to the Gods thy labours first commend ; 
From them implore success, and hope a pi-osperous end." 

Fra^fer springs from a sense of our own weakness and insufficiency, 
ooapled with the conviction that all things are under the Govern- 
ment of a Powerful, Wise, and Gracious Being. Men do not stop 
to inquire how or how far their supplications may influence the 
Government of God, or draw down blessings upon themselves ; but, 
yieilding to the natural impulse of their hearts, they proceed to pour 
mt tfaeiT wants and their desires before Him. The duty and the 
dksBcy of Prayer, however, admit of clear and convincing illustra- 
tion; and it would be strange indeed, if a practice which has been 
Ulowed in all ages and among all nations of the world were not 
Ixmded in tmth and nature. *' If there is an all-directing Provi- 
teosi nothing can be more fit than to endeavour to engage it in our 
bvoar. If we owe our whole happiness to God, and the entire fat^ 
ef our being is determined by His will, it must be inexcusable 
M to acknowledge and worship Him. If He governs all created 
•'ttbtenoe^ and nothing can come to pass contrary to his counsels, 
'il is nnsonable to seek His protection, to fly to Him in dan^er^ 
.to beg His aid in accomplishing oui good desvgna^\A SxE^ost^^^^ 
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however, to these views, which all go to represent Prayer as a 
natural and reasonable duty, various objections have been offered. 
The principal are the two following (see Ogden's Sermons) : — 

I. Ood %8 Omniscient, and knows all our feelings, and desires, and 
wantSy and there/ore it is needless to express them, — If our feelings be 
devout and proper He will approve of them — if our desires be good 
and pious He will gratify them, without the formality of asking. On 
the ground of some such objection as this, there are some who would 
ccmfine their devotion to the heart, and are apt to look uix)n the 
expression of it as immaterial or superfluous. Kow, it is no doubt 
true that God.looketh to the heart andrequireth truth in the inward 
parts, and without sincerity no service, howsoever solemn, can be of 
any avail in His sight. This is the salt with which all acceptable 
sacrifice must be salted. Every act of worship which does not pro- 
ceed from the heart must flail, because it is not, properly speaking, an 
act of worship at all, but an act of wickedness and hypcvrisy. But, 
because the form without the spirit is useless, it does not follow that 
the form may be altogether dispensed with, and that we may rest in 
mere quietism and contemplation. It is the natural proj^nsity of 
the human heart to give utterance to its wants and feelings. By pre- 
judice or misconception this propensity may be resisted or overcome ; 
but in yielding to it we discharge our duty and consult our happiness. 
God hath so constituted us that, by the mere act of giving utterance 
to our emotions, we experience satisfaction and relief, 'lliere is a 
natural and inmaediate propriety in expressing our gratitude, and in 
making known our desires to God. He, therefore, who feels the flame 
of devotion kindling within him, should give it vent by the sincere 
ejaculation of his feelings, and it will afterwards burn more brightly 
and more steadily within him. He will recur to his pious meditations 
with more frequency and earnestness, and with more benefit and 
success. He will find his views of the Divine character gradually 
purified and enlarged, and his sense of Divine things rendered more 
deep and lasting. His increasing piety will bring him gradually to 
lee and acknowledge that it is not a vain thing thus to wait upon 
God in sincere and humble Prayer. 

God, it is true, needs not to be informed of our wants or our 
dflgins. On the contrary, Prfiyer proceeds distinctly on the belief 
tibit all oar wants and desires are known unto God, and that He can. 
If He thinks fit, gratify and relieve them. But tbfe expulsion of 

wm. PH. T 
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them is a thing natural and reasonable in itself — it is fit and be- 
coming the relation which subsists between the Creature and the 
Creator, and it has a tendency to make our sense of the Divine suffi- 
ciency and our weakness more lively and strong, and in this way to 
form the heavenly tempers, and to draw down the heavenly blessings 
which we seek. Besides, Prayer, considered as an instrumental duty, 
has a tendency to produce watchfulness and activity. Hence it is 
that they are associated in Scripture, and that we are so frequently 
exhorted to Watch and Pray. The man who prays is more likely to 
be watchful than the man who does not pray, — even although the 
devotional feelings of the one should be as warm and lively as those 
of the other. By giving anything a place in our Prayers we bind 
ourselves over, as it were, to prosecute the matter. As the sacrifices 
of old were tied to the horns of the altar, we thus fix down our reso- 
lutions, which might otherwise prove imstable and fruitless. The 
mere act of offering up a petition against any vice has a tendency to 
keep us on our guard against the temptations to that vice. Hence 
it has been said that, If praying do not make a man leave off sinning, 
sinning will make him leave off praying. The inconsistency of de- 
siring and imploring a deliverance from sin, and yet continuing to 
yield to it, is too gross to be got over. It is a state of things in which 
no man can rest long. His desire and Prayer for purity will either 
be overcome, and he will surrender himself to the dominion of sin ; 
or, if he be sincere, his acts of devotion may add strength and steadi- 
ness to his resolutions, till at length they prove successful, and he 
attains, by vigilance and activity, to that state for which he prayed. 
But it is objected — 

IT. That God is Unchangeable, and that the art'angemenis of Eis 

Providence cannot he affected hy our prayers howsoever importunate.— 

Now, God is unchangeable. He is without variableness or shadow of 

turning. We are not therefore to suppose that He can be wrought 

upon, or His purpose changed, by our Prayers ; but as the free and 

sovereign dispenser of benefits, He has a right to fix the condition 

upon which He will disjoense these benefits ; and the condition is that 

we seek them in sincerity and humility. Now, God may require us 

^sk before we receive, because the very frame or disposition of mind 

ch asking implies is necessary or proper towards the appreciation 

• improvement of these benefits. In short, we are to pray, not 

^use the purposes oi God ca.xi\» cWT^%'£^,QT\seciSb.xiSfc^^>«^^^ 
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tuned, but because He wishes us to be humble, and thankful, 
ktohfuL 

k bas been objected to Prayer, that it is unnecessary because 
t know our wants whether we supplicate Him or not. 
knows our wants, but not our humble supplications to Him 
unless we make such supplications. Now, it is to our 
If not our wants, that His gifts are promised. He does not 
M^ and ye shall have ; Want^ and ye shall find ; but Ask, 
shall have ; Seek, and ye shall find." — Wluitely. 
great and generous mind nothing can be more painful tlian 
iiBider the necessity of sending away empty those who have 
the fullest confidence in his kindness. With God, the 
of whoae bounty are inexhaustible, no such necessity can ix)s- 
; and if we ask in sincerity and earnestness, and wait in 
and patience, we shall assuredly obtain all our godly desires. 
Frayer, and Humility, and Watchfulness — these are the con- 
links which unite us with the full-charged Goodness of God. 
refuse to lay hold of them, we must remain in our native 
.ted poverty and weakness. But if we stretch forth our hands 
earnest, and watchful Prayer, the communication is 
d by which all the grace of heaven may pass into our 




'^raiyer, as to the circumstances in which it is iierformcd, is 
finaJU, Domestic, or Puhlic. 

The same views and feelings which promjit us to engage in the 
is and exercises of private devotion will lead us to engage in them 
. the family circle and in imblic. " If the chief interests of a family 
IB to be consulted, or the first of all the relations in which we 
and to one another is to be regarded. Family Pjxtyer must be 
Imitted to be reasonable and proper. No one can deny this who 
iknowledges the obligation to pray at all. Is it not right and fit 
lat they who live together in the same house, and are connected 
"ith one another by the closest ties — who in common dejxind en- 
inly npon God, need continually his care, and are always receiving 
lanieB from Him — is it not fit that they should join together in 
wniDg their common obligations and dependence, in seeking that 
nlBction they need, and in paying homage to their great Preserver 
"Tuaidian?" — Price, Dissert, on Prayer. Masters and i)arents 
Jumflelyes bound to provide for the temporal and bodily wants 
riervanteand children ; but it is surely much more incumbent 
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upon them to provide for their spiritual and eternal necessities — to 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord — to teach 
them to live under a sense of His continual presence and government, 
and to acknowledge Him in all their ways. No more effectual means 
can be taken to do so than regularly and seriously to perform the 
exercises of Domestic Devotion, What can be more proper than that 
they who dwell under the same roof, and enjoy in common the 
charities of domestic life, should meet and send up together their song 
of gratitude and praise to Him who is the Father of all the families 
of the earth ? When regularly discharged, what happy effects might 
it have in checking the vicious and awakening the thoughtless — ^in 
forming the tender minds of the young — in cementing the virtuous 
friendships of the more advanced in life — in strengthening the affec- 
tion and sweetening the counsel of all, and in diffusing peace, and 
purity, and comfort, through the whole house I How much would 
even the general intercourse of society be improved, if men went to it 
from their knees — not with the turbulent humours of a proud ilature 
and an unsubdued temper, but with that meekness and brotherly 
love which religion requires and Prayer diffuses ! How many of those 
angry contentions and rude encounters which mar the beauty and 
disturb the j^ace of social life, would vanish before the mild and 
softening influence of regular devotion! What a different scene 
would the stormy sea of this world present, if the tranquillizing spirit 
of Prayer, instead of resting in retired and peaceful bays, were 
allowed to move at large upon its dark and troubled waters ! How 
much would our dull and heavy atmosphere be purified, and made 
healthful and fragrant, if it were more widely pierced by the voice 
of earnest Prayer and hearty praise ! If every house were, what it 
ought to be, a sanctuary — if every parent were, what he ought to be, 
a priest — and if every hearth were, what it ought to be, an altar, 
around which were gathered families of humble and devoted wor- 
shippers, our earth might bloom a second Eden ; the angels who, on 
timid wing, fly far from its infection, might safely renew their visits, 
and God Himself " might bow His heavens and come down" to dwell 
among us. 

With regard to PuUic Worship, the first and principal argunieiit 

in favour of it is to be found in the social nature of man. We are 

br society, and delight to share the exercise of our affections 

►thers. It cannot be said that the religious affections are the 

•Affections which shoiiid loe c\vms.Wd m secret* On the con- 
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traiy, iba^ »* is. :<^j,'«2fr ine* jod |c>§«T!isr<x' :^ ihvti*^ wIk> ^^h^MfX' 
the sune isfcrzrc jji*i ij«* Sf<i«cd:2t ^' use suukr AV*ff>\ >nhv> twkW tW 
same ocmoja injcr^isc* 42>vi t-j^w^ aw^rcad: KV^Uwr* w^i «i^4Hiuv^ U|^ 
their unittfti exzr-siJL^x cc £m:«;:2^ and i»>tv K> Hiiu wUv> ist I ho 
Fatho- oi alL £^<.k& iae& *w scl^kvf u> iKe IV»ykI<hkv \^* 1?vh1 
not only as iiMiiT>i£jLs& be: ;fes <Qmmnmtkt»> TIm" iutHii^\u\>H \^t 
God's FioTidefice hare Mkn-nce to mrti as a^ss^viattxl U^Mh\^' \\\ 
states and nati«3iks^ In tiut pcUk or coUectiw c«i[xiicuy» it Ihxwuu'w 
men to acknowkdse their depemience u|va luxl« aiul to H\\\«|4i\HUo 
his protection and ^aroor. ITiey who nHfusie to do i»v» do in ctVivt wit h- 
draw them&^lTcs ftom the govtmmeni of €iod, rvjtvt Him uuihmniy. 
deny His Providence, and declare that they haw no do|H»udouvM» 
upon Him. If ail were to do so, the constxiuonciHi wiuvKl In* numi 
disastrous. ISociul WorsJiip has a powerful tendency to chcriHh \\\\\\ 
strengthen the devotional f<felings, and thus to diH'uBO A ivli^loUH 
spirit over the face of society, and to draw down tlio Inniotltn ol' reli- 
gion uix)n its members. If it were altogether ncgleot4Hl in a coiii- 
munity, it might not only provoke signal judgments uih>u (Iml 
community, but the neglect of it would, in the natural cutim* nl' 
God's government, have a tendency to reduce the membom of thai 
community to a state of utter barbarism. 

It has been shown that a sense of Deity is natural to niaii. lin 
alone of all creatures here below has this senso. The Inferior atiiiiialM 
are altogether incapable of rising to any idea of the lnvl»ll>lo hjmI 
the Infinite; but man is formed to look upward*, and to WM»k c<fiii- 
munion with his Maker. He is apixjinted to be, an It wm^t 'h^i 
High Priest of nature ; and is placed in this lower Umi\fUi of i.\m uni- 
verse that he may offer ^ip the incenso of i^rayifT afid \frn'm Uff 
himself and the other parts of creation. He in mlUui mt Up ^iVM 
utterance to that hymn of gratitude which tlie hilln and vtt\Wynf hw\ 
the cattl6 which graze on them, cannot artic»Ut<jj ariil Uf fu\4 lUnI, 
higher song which his higher cndowraeiitu and Jiij^JMyf Mtjj^ffittt^ilM 
demand. To neglect the officer of th»« \frumiUtf(ft\f ftfr wWuU hn 
has been specially qualified and ofnuKycraifsfif and Uf rt^mUt fUithh 
through stolid indifference or dull iii^fatittt/l/f, in Uf r/fft$^tth fM 
highest glory of his nature, awl to ca»t away t>>#j h\0**^ ^^'MUo'/f' fA 
his condition. 

Under the law of Mose* a wkmnn aiid \0i^)fm u^fM fA ^M^fhH 
worship to God was imifchhHfh Kr^ noftu^ il#* WffftA^fff^ m 
wars of the I»ac4iu:» the mrrk^ *A iW, tsili^tieii^A ^•fi*' ^4^ 
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observed. And when the kmgdom of Israel was fully established, 
and the temple of Jerusalem erected, a worship of the most gorgeous 
and costly kind was carried on. When the time came that men 
were no longer to worship God on Mount Gerizim or at Jerusalem, 
but everywhere in spirit and in truth, still a public and solemn pro- 
fession of faith was indispensable. Christians were not only com- 
manded to believe the truth in their hearts, but to confess it with 
their mouths. They were specially enjoined not to forsake the as- 
sembling of themselves together for Public Worship* And Gtod, by 
the course of His Providence, has shown that those nations which 
honour His name shall prosper, and that such as neglect or profane 
His worship cannot prosper. 

But the great duty which we owe to God is that of aiming in all 
things at a conformity to His will, and following those laws of 
righteousness which He has written upon our heart and conscience, 
and which He has illustrated in the moral government of the world. 
In other words, the highest worship which we can offer to Him is to 
imitate and obey Him. 

Those virtues which are suitable to our rational and moral nature, 
and to our condition as the subjects of a moral administration — those 
virtues which become us as partakers of an intellectual and spiritual 
being, and as expectants of an immortal and glorious inheritance, 
have previously been briefly stated and illustrated. 
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tal movements, not juxtaposition but 
combination, 50. 

Attributes of God t — I. Natural Attri- 
butes, 346: (1) Peiw>nality, 346; 
(2) Unity, 347 ; (3) Incomprehensi- 
bility, 347 ; (4) Spirituality, 347 ; 
(5) Eternity, 347, 348 ; (6) Omnipre- 
sence, 348; (7) Omniscience, 349. 
II. Moral Attributes: (1) Goodness, 
(2) Justice, (3) Holiness, 349-357. 
Objections to God's Goodness con- 
sidei-ed, 357-365. 

Augustine, St., on the Inoompreh^usi- 
bility of Deity, 347. 

Authors on Liberty and Necessity, list 
of, 226. 

Authorities referred to, list of, yiii. 

Automatic movements defined, 25. 



Bacon, Loi-d, on the Innate Sense of 
Duty, 76. 

Barlow, Mr., on Instinct, 21. 

Baxter, Andrew, on the Immateriality 
of Mind, 379. 

Beattie, Di%, his definition of MaiTiage, 
299. 

Being, Principles of, distinguished, 7. 

^benevolence, defined, 40 ; opinions of 
Bishop Butler on, 41 ; a universal 
obligation fully acknowledged by 
Christians, but not by Jews or the 
Heathen, 261 ; the Duties of Bene- 
volence threefold : — I. 7b increase 
Ifappiness — (a) By Conversation and 
Mannen, 263 ; CiviUty, in what it 
consists, 263 ; Politeness superior to 
Civility, 263, 264; (b) by Active 
Kindness, 265 ; modes in which the 
duty may be exercised, 265 — (c) by 
Liberality, 266 ; Active Kindness su- 
perioi' to Indolent Liberality, ^66 *, 

HosDitaMiy illustrated in Old TesU- 
'^istory and among Chinstlans, 

b alleviate Suffering—'i^^^ 



Compassion and Pity, 267— (b) By 
Humanity and Charitableness, 268 ; 
modes oi exercising the Duties of Bene- 
volence, 269 ; their obligation, 269. 
III. To forgive Injuries — (a) By 
moderatmg Beseniment, 270-— (b) 
By pardoning the offence, 272. 

Bentham, Mr., on the Doctrine of 
Utility, 130; his use of the title of 
Deontology, 130; proposed substi- 
tute of Propriety for Utility, 137. 

Bias, one of the wise men of Greece, his 
saying on Friendship, 278. 

Bionde, on the Will, 184, 185. 

Blane, Sir Gilbert, on Instinct and 
VolitiMi, 179, note. 

Bockshammer, on ths distinction of 
Desire and Will, 173. 

Bonnet, M., on Instinct, 23. 

Bossuet, M., his distinction between 
Erring and ^oranoo, 5 ; between 
Freedom and Will, 193. 

Bougeant, Fatlier, on Instinct, 23. 

Brodie, Sir B., on the natural sense of 
a Deity, 341. 

Brougham, Lord, on Geology, 344; on 
the Immateriality of the :Soul> 380. 

Brown, Dr., on Appetites, 27 ; on Pas- 
sion, 34 ; on Sympathy, 41 ; on 
Habit and Association, 57 ; his views 
on the Foundation of Yii-tue, 148. 

— , Sir Thomas, on the Gloiy of God 
in Creation, 146. 

Browne, Di'., on the Moral Sense, 88. 

Burlamaqui, M., on the Moral Seii^, 86. 

Bushman, Di*., on Instinct, 21. 

Butler, Bishop, on Resentment, 38 ; on 
the Office of Conscience, 109, 330 ; iiis 
theory of Virtue, 125, 126 ; on Acts 
designated as Right without reference 
to their Utility, 139 ; on the Supre- 
macy of Conscience, 161 ; on Con- 
sciousness of Moral Liberty in Man, 
197; on Lo?e of our Neighbour, 
262 ; on Compassion, 269 ; on the 
Existence of God, 328 ; on the Im- 
materiality of Mind, 373; on the 
Immortality of the Soul, 391. 
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Caidinal Viitoes, defiDed, 3^. 

Cato, saicade of, 236 and 

CSannlitjr, defined ai 
CBoe, 7 ; Arietolle «a» 7. 

Chahoera, Dr., on the aenee of a Deity, 
164 ; oo Exteraal Obl^^Uios, 184. 

Channing, oo Popular TMte, 944^ 

Children, how loag sabiect to PiRBts, 
310; Period at which they are r»- 
kaaed from Puvntal GoTcmment, 
311 ; their Gntitiide and RercreBoe 
due to Parents at all timet, 311. 

Cicero, on the Desire of Knowledge, 31 ; 
on Prudence aa a Principle of Action, 
70 ; on Natural Law, 155 ; on the 
WiU, 205; on Friendship, 276-279, 
281 ; on defending those supposed 



gniltjr, 289, note ' ; on the ezistanoe of 
a First Caine^ 333, 334 ; on the Im- 
martality of the Soal, 384. 

Circomoelliones, 237. 

deanliness, an important dnty, 239 ; 
its connection with ordinances of re- 
ligion, 239. 

Co-emptio, a Roman mode of marriage, 
302 ; common among the Je¥r8, 302. 

Cogan, Dr., on Emotions, 28 ; on Ex- 
perience, 243. 

Cognitions (jphenomena of intellect), 
daalism of, 10; Dr. Reid on, 10 
true or fiUse, 10 ; permanent, 10 
c(Mtifinnation of, 11 ; retainable, 11 
entertaining contituries and variety 
nmultaneonsly, 11 ; cuhivation of 
intelleot checks development of Sen- 
sitivity, 12 ; connection with ftelings 
in regard to Association, 50. 

Coleridge, Mr., on Instinct, 22 ; on the 
natural assurance of a Future State, 
385. 

C uufiui eation, a Roman marriage cere- 
nmny, 302. 

Coneanguinity, a bar to Marriage, 300. 

ConsdoosneBS, dassiBed, 9; Kant's 
<dfiflBi6cattion, 9, note; defined, 81, 
152 ; eiplahied, 153-157. I. Senti- 
menial Theory, 81: Lord Shaftes- 
bury on the doetrme of a Moral 
Sense, 81, 82; advocated by Dr« 
Hntdieson, 82 ; theory of Dr. Adam 
South, 83; objecthoM agumt it, 83 ; 
the M<mU Sense attribated to Aaso- 
ciatioa bjrMr. Mill, Dr. HMrOey, and 

Sir J, M odn a tt mh , 84, 85; opioioua 



\ 



of MM. Boriamaqui and Tkuix>t and 
Bishop Warbortom 86, 87; Mr. 
Home's advocacy of the SeotimenUl 
Theoiy, 88; coincidfnce of Dr. 
Brown's views, 88 ; summary of the 
views ef modem philoeophera, 89 ; 
case put bv Fidey, 89; conscience 
strengthsned by exercise, 90. 

II. Tid^Oeetmd 7V(ry, 91 ; the 
converse of the StnUmental ; ixMition 
of Dr. Codworth ; opinions of Dra. 
Hotcfaeson and CUrkt and Mr. Wool- 
aston, 92; analysis of Dr. R. lMc<s 
92, 93, and of Dr. Reid, 94 ; view 
of Mr. Stewart, 95; Mr. Hume's 
statement, 96; daiMineatlon of the 
opinions of the advocatM of the In- 
telleotoal Theory, 96 ; an argument 
for the existeooe of God, 330. 

Determination of the phenomena 
in the exercise of the Moral Knoulty, 
96; statements of Dm. Held and 
Price and Mr. StewaH, 07 ; clomonts 
constituting the Moral Faculty in 
Man, 98 ; admission and statements 
of Mr. Hume, 99, 100; Sir J. Mao- 
kinio6h*B objection to the Intellectual 
Theory, 101, 102, 104; Kant, on 
the Causality of Reason, 108. 

Conscience regarded as an original 
and separate power of the mind by 
the advocates of the Monti Sense, 
105; doctrine of the Identity of 
Reason and Consdeooe, 106 ; Bishop 
Butler's definition, 106 ; assertion of 
the supremacy of oooscienoe, 107, 
108; Duties in regard to It, 108; 
derives its anthoritv from a lawgiver 
superior to itself, 109 ; Bishop But^ 
lers statement, 109; smnmary of 
the argument, taking the Inteilacttial 
Theory as the true one, KMt, 1 10, 

Constancy. See Restitution, 

Contract, rights of, 283. 

Contracts, in what they originate, 'ZWi ; 
how &r binding, 2M, 

Country, Aifections of, 45, 

Coumge, definod and fUtwCrated, 2r;6, 

Coosin, M., on the Free Agmtj *ff 
Mao, 205. 

Cowiflritoa, MnaA^V.i^. 
CVitti\Whtiiwa, eW«vw\,*Lva . 



r I iMiwI of <^ 113; •■ Ae , 
BUn t€ Viri^ 114; <• (be Sb- | 

IvcafGa^ 336J3S. 
Onte, •■ liMod Tkagfaer. SS6; 

•■ DcMk a> titt p«Al w h^tKT 

U.H. iii r w«ll«.3>g. 
CMvwik. [k„ « tkt bidbrlal 

TW«7 af te V«l baUr, 91 ; 

a tkc HtaR af VMk, 111; «a 

ifci riiiiiwuiifTiiii. trr 

CwbabW. Bii*>p<f FMatonMch, 

CWm. ^i>Haliil. 

CWnr, IL, OB 1^ tM O p h UB C W it 



9 the inCerigr 
f Dr. H 



IMwdl, Mr., oo Ob Immortalit; of 

the Soul, 381. note. 
Druib, ■ fmT of the ImiDataialltr 

ai Ihc Mind, 37T, 378. 
Diyden, en the Ditine CoTemniait, 

D>tf , SoM <£ >9r* Guida at HmmD 

Dotiti acunboit an Uon, duwAtd, 



* ^rtDB, 839; St. Anbrne 
' Is anplo; the epiUHit, SS«, 
0,329,330; 



b-Ali^bKt.M..aitheC«iiDiiaacEi«r 

Iknl Libirtj b Mm. 197. 
timrj, Sr H., OS dw tmoMrraStf of 

Hi^, 371. 
IkniB,DT. &,«alngtia(*,f3. | 

Dntk. otjsctka thU its eiistenae b 

(BcoDiBtiUe with Ok GMdom oT 

God, c»iBid&-^ 3«l-.^e5. I 

De BociU, M, fci5 deiir.ilioD of Man, 

Dectacy, io«imz]|: of Oie tflrm, 239 ; 
its DbligitioD OD ail. '2i''), 

DtOElolffc)', title of Mr. Benlham's 
fTstem of nwjalitT. 130. 

Dcoitolcf^iit, the. dEtinal, 139, 

Depsulence, hov distingouhid, T. 

D«Birtas,oi]IIieEiiitQiceaf(;od, 326. 

Design, mdeiwes of, ptoof of the 
edstsHx of a Fust Oiose, 322 et «5. 

P»ire, HRDetimei a blind impulse, 16 ; 
disBilied, 1 7 ,- diSermce Ihini Appe- 
tite, 30 i of Knowledge, 31 ; of 
Sodely, 32 ; of Esteem, 32, 33 ; of 
Puwer and SnperioritT, 33 ; charac- 
teristic of imperfect tdngs, 33 1 
Primary Desires, how diaracterited. 



do B aiBHig fiom I 

n-Jim: tohimidfa 

(Sobrie^) ; tohb/rilov mm{K^ 
I eooaueai) ; to hi) Cnator, Qmnor, 
I RDd Jodgs (GaUises^ S3«. 
I Dwi^t. Dr., on the doctraie of Eipe- 

dJeDtT,137,142, IM. 



Edootiin, Dntis of Paieuta in i^Bid 
to, 313 ; diitiBgiiidMd as IntdlnrtDal, 
Uorsl, and ReSgioai, 313, 314. 

Edmirds. Jonalhan, his tbenrj' ofVir- 
tiie, 121 ; deSaitioii of Motives, 175 ; 
on the Freeilojii of Will, 19t; aigu- 
ment agaitut its self- determining 
power, 310; objection that Libert; 
in Man is incompatible with Fore- 
kzuwledge in God, S17 ; on contJD- 
gencf in eventi as incoDSlatent with 
Foreknowledge in God, 221. 

Emotions, defioed, 28 ; Dr. C<^iui end 
Lord Karnes od, 28, 29 ; how differ- 
ing from Senaaticm and Cognition, 
29; not in themselrcs Seringa of 
Action, 29 ; reiatian to Intellect, 29 ; 
haw mBDifesled, 23; tend to qni- 

MacUntosh's dlsthicliaD, 29, note. 
Emulation, Dr. Beid on, 38. 
End, defined, 2 ; how dlstinguislied, 2, 
Epicrisis. an office of Conscience, 153. 
Kqiianimily.distingtjitited Irom Hi^t-i- 
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Ethics, 231 ; Indiridiuil, see Self-<»D- 
aenratioD, Self-control, Self-caltiire. 

, SodaL See Benevolence, Justice. 

, Theistic See Theology, Na- 
tural. 

Evil, existence of, allied as an objection 
to the Goodness of God, 357 scq. ; 
distinguished as Metaphysical, Phy- 
sical, and Moral, 357 seq. 

Expediency, Dr. Paley*s doctrine re- 
specting, liable to misunderstanding, 
135. 



Faculty, Moral, 81-110. 

Fioniliar, use of the term, 299. 

Family Prayer, 41 1, 41 2. 

Fasting, 250. 

FearfiHoesSy 256. 

Forgiveness, what it implies, 272 ; how 
to be exercised, 273; motives for 
practising it, 273. 

Fortitude, defined, 254, 245. See Self- 
control. 

Foster, Mr., on the Glory of God in 
Creation, 145. 

Fidelity, defined, 290. 

First Cause, existence of a, universality 
of the belief in, 390. 

Freedom, not to be confounded with 
WiU, 193. 

French, Mr., on Instinct, 23. 

Friendship, defined, 275; what it 
springs from, 275; dioice of a 
Friend, 276; Duties during con- 
tinuance of Friendship, 278; Close 
of Friendship, 280 ; causes leading 
to it, 280, 281. 

0. 

Gassendi, M., his distinction between 
voleniia and voluntas, and between 
libeniia and liberias, 1 93, note. 

Gisbome, Mr., on Expediency, 137. 

God, Will of, how to be ascertained, 
134. See Attributes of God, Pro- 
vidence of God, Sentiments due to 
God, Services due to God. 

Goodness and Rectitude w^ identical, 
145. 

Gratitude, defined, 274 ; mode of mani- 
festing Jt, 274. 

Grore, Mr., od jRrunogeniture, 312. 



Guides of Human Action, Q'^ ; OrHoes 
of Rpason and Conscience, 67. — The 
Sense of Prudence, 67 ; Dr. Reid on 
the offices of Reason, 68 ; Men's con- 
duct ruled by experioice of what is 
Advantageous, 69, 70; Prudence as 
a Principle of Action, 70 ; Cicero's 
doctrine, 70; Defects of this Prin- 
ciple pointed out, 71-73 ; Dr. Reid's 
judgment, 74. — T^e Sense of Duty, 
74; superior to the Sense of Pru- 
dence, 74; its existence proved by 
our own Consdonsness, 74 ; by ob- 
servation of the conduct of others, 
75, 76 ; question of the innate know- 
ledge of Itight and Wrong, 77 ; Mr. 
Locke's teaching on the point, 77 ; 
Plato's opinion, 77, note; nations 
affected by moral and physical cir- 
cumstances, 78 ; erroneous ideas of 
the Deity toid to demoralization, 78 ; 
evidencMl in the Laws of Solon and 
Lycurgus, the belief of the Thug and 
the practice of persecution, 78 ; dis- 
tinction between Conscience and Vir- 
tue, 79, 80. 

Gymnastics, usefolness of, for develop- 
ment of bodily frame, 239. 



Habit, defined, 51 ; arts of human life 
consequent on facility induced by 
Habit, 51 ; custom aflects body and 
mind equally, 51 ; opinions of Mr. 
Stewart and Dr. Reid, 51 ; Hartley's 
conjecture now an 'ascertained fiust, 
52; conditions under which the 
power of Habit is generated, 52; 
distinguished as Generic and Specific, 
and Active and Passive, 53; effects 
of repetition, 53, 54 ; causes of 
failure in attempts to restrain vicious 
Habits, 54; capacity of acquiring 
Habits peculiar to living beings, 54. 

— and Association, whether redu- 
cible to one law, 56 ; opinions of Dr. 
Hartley, Mr. Stewart, Drs. Brown 
and Rekl, and Sir W. Hamilton, 57 ; 
the phenomena of both resolvable 
into the effects of the law of Custom, 
57, 58. 

'— — * and \Ta)CuicX, >^^t 



BDllaDd' 
H.1*. Sir ,— ." 

sffi« arCou 
Hunilton, Sir ' 



HullFf, Dr„ 



«, 56; Sir H. 

.50. 

n the thneEiitd 

Psnlon. 30 ; on 
L 49; on Habit 



57; 

Han] Li ">- 

^■din, W irvbe of the In- 

trllectBD a productive of 

Hailth, lis. t, tee S«ir-con9erva- 

HrgHins, hh juntification of suicide, 

333, 

Hobbea, on Resentmait, 38; on Pity, 
42 ; hifl definition of AsociAtion of 
Ideni, 47 ; hi> tlicory of Virtue, 112; 
an Uie Will, 1 SB ; hi* deflnitiiHi of a 
Free Afieot, IM, 207. 

Botlind, Sir H., on the dtstioctioa of 
Habit (com ioatiBct, a 6. 

Book Aflaetiona, 43. 

Hdoout, lawralaeB of Eeiiking it, 253 ; 
its dangers, 253. 

■■ • - ■ - DentofGod, 



11.1; 



and Will, 1 



a Choice. 174 



1 De- 



253 



1 hi Jeith boroic, 24U 



and Jus 



Hnniilltj, deGaed, 256 
Hnngei, defined, 240, see Self-control 
Hlithuid dutieii of i, "^ee Marriage 
Hatcheon, Dr , on Desires, 34 , on 
Fusion, da , on the doctrine of a. 
Moral btnse, 81, H2 , on the Intel- 
lectual Thmrj of the Moral Fncultv, 
92, Thiory cHiilue 1*2 
Button, Di J , on Death ai tht be 



HfperpsjcJiieBl Thewies relstinj 
InetiDcl, 33; D|Mnian( of Bm^ 
French, Sir t. Newluo, Addi 
Bonnet, and Dr. Huicack, 33. 



I rent At^tionB, defiaed, 3. « 

I..., ice, detiDcd oa SubKctire DoMi- • 
< ,7. b 

Iniu t, signiBcition of, 19; dsGinliiiiB 1 
by Jonffroy, Pnley, Leitaili, 1 
pwell, and KciiJ, 19, note; nt- 1 
i of infei'ior oaimala refensd to. 1 
tbeoriea prap»ed in exptimtiDD I 
iO; Mason Goad's detinition, 21; 
E. Darwin on, 22 ; of Infiints, 
a I.aw dirlnety given to bmte i 
inanlnale GTeatures bj God, I.U. 

1 ct. See Cognitiona. 

Intelligenoe oT the iuferioi' animait, 24 ; 
opinions of Stewart, Locks, anil 
Archbishop Whatcly, 24. 
Inland, to, signiRcition of, 3. 

ti™, 5; defined aa Voluntary, [n- 
lolunlBry, and Miied, j. 
Inbeiidify or Courage, defined niiJ i 



leiTB, their i&tritlion of Benei-olaiL* 
to the deeccndanta of Abraham, 16\. 

loliiMon, Dr on kipedienej, 137; oa 
the cult of I'oveity, 341 ; dirtinc 
ttoB betwesn Physical and Moral 
Ti-uth, 2S6 

Jouffmy Mou 



tbe Body in mal 
Jori^pj udencfl, hof 

Mo -0111^,280 
lH.tice defined. 
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I. /n our ThO}tghtSi inyolving 
Candour oi: Fairness, 285 ; in what 
this ooDsbts, 285, 286. 

II. In our WordSf oomprehending 
Veracity and Fidelity, 286, 296. 

III. In our Acts, (a) by Legal 
Justice, 296; (b) by acting equit- 
ably and fairly without L^al Ke- 
quirements, 287. 



Karnes, Lord, on Emotion, 29 ; hb ad- 
mission that man acts with a con- 
Tictinn of being morally free, 198; 
on the Moral Freedom of man, 205. 

Kanty on the Moral Fi-eedom of man, 
205 ; his classificatioi -of man's 
daties, 229 ; on the lawfulness of 
small-pox inoculation, 240 ; on the 
Being of God, 330. 

Khidness, Active, duties of, 265. 

Kindred, Affections of, see Affections. 

Kirby, Rev. W., on Instinct in the 
in^rior Animals, 21. 

Knowing, how differing from Feeling, 
10, 69. 

Knowledge, Principles of, defined, 7 ; 
distinguished from Piinciples of Ac- 
tion, 8; a necessary condition of 
Feeling, 12. 

and Intention implied in eveiy 

Moral Action, 5* 



Law, an exposition, not an origination, 
of Duty, 113; difference between a 
Law and the piinciple of a Law, 113. 

— '—, Natural, explained, 154 ; in what 
it consists, 155. 

Leibnitz, his definition of Instinct, 19, 
, note ; his argument against Moral 
\ Liberty in man, 198; on the Exist- 
ence of God, 326. 

Libentia and Libertaa, distinguished, 
193, note. 

lAberiaa distinguished from Velle, 1 93. 

Liberty, Moral, chief arguments prov- 
ing man to be endowed with, 195- 
207 ; the argument from conscious- 
ness stated by Drs. Reid and Clarke, 
d'Alembert and Bishop Butler, 196, 
197 ; challenged by Spinoza, Leib- 



nitz, and Lord Karnes, 197, 198 ; 
opinions of Drs. M'Cosh and Hartley 
and Mr. Belsham, 199, 200; falla- 
ciousness of the objections stated, 
201 ; Dr. Reid's argument in favour 
of Free Agency, 202, 203; Man's 
being a moral and accountable being 
the great argument for Free Agency, 
204 ; testimony of Dr. Reid, Upham, 
Piice, and Kant, 204, 205; admis- 
sion of Lord Kames, 205; human 
law and goveiiiment proceed upon 
the fact that man is a Free Agent, 
206 ; and the whole business of life 
proceeds on the same assumption, 
207. 

Liberty and Necessity, 188 ; difference of 
opinion among philosophers on, 189 ; 
Liberty distinguished as Freedom 
from Co-action, and Freedom from 
Necessity, 190, 191 ; statement and 
illustration of the Theory as to 
Liberty and Necessity, 194, 195; 
List of Authoi-s on, 226. 

Locke, Mr., on the Intelligence of the 
inferior animals, 24 ; on Passion, 
35; on the Malevolent Affections, 
62; on the innate sense of Right 
and Wrong, 77 ; on the distinction 
between Desiring and Willing, 168 ; 
illustration of the difference between 
Prefening, Choosing, and Willing, 
173 ; conviction of the fact of Man's 
Free Agency, 223 ; on the Existence 
of God, 327. 

Love to God. See Sentiments. 



Mackintosh, Sir James, on Moral Science, 
8 ; on the Moral Sense, 85. 

Magnanimity, distinguished from Equa- 
nimity, 255. 

Marcus Antoninus, on the threefold 
Duties of Man, 230, note. 

Marriage, defined, 299; its necessai7 
conditions and circumstances, 300 ; 
Consanguinity, a bar to, 300 ; Mo- 
nogamy the original institution, 301 ; 
evils of Polygamy, 301 ; the modes 
of celebration various in different 
countries, 302; not always per- 
formed by a priest under the Law 
of Moses, 303 ; a Sacrament in th 



O-vmh of ItoBic, 3<i3 ; not m hdd 
Ij tbt CbuPcb vf l^nglajid, M3, 3Ul ; 
Ktknlisa of Uio EnglLJi Law in 
fanru of Di»«Dt<n, 304 ; Lav of 
SoHlutd, S04; Dutka imposeii b/ 
MwTUg*. 305; iti DunitiiHi loJ 
DtmlDttiis, 30&309 ; Autlwrit.T of 
hnM* B npid In tlu'r Cbildrdi 
la napnt to, 315. 
Mwtltn, St 7} oiujin of ilarerj, 318; 
dall)* la t^rd to Voluntary »rr- 
VMiliI — L Equitii in T^rd to 
Wi^^l. 319.— II. Kiadncf in tit- 
ajil to Xiikw, 3'20 ; iDJuaaioD of 



ngnificaljou of the t^nn, 



Heta|iijiial Ai^umenti, cipUnation 
of tbc lenn, 323. 

Hill, Hr. J., on the Monl Saw, 84. 

, Mr, J. S„ hii clDim to tbe fint 

uHofUtetrTin CDl^iinim, 131, note. 

Uiltwi, J., hii definitioD of Opiniou, 
46 note. 

hiBd, Immatcriatitj of, what it meant 
byllwopraBoa, 371 ; it* distinc^Te 
ptopertiti, 371: — 1. Self-wnsdoos- 
nes3 sod 'Jlionght oat inherent in 
niiitter.theicroreihe Mind is immate- 
rinl,B71.— U. The unity or indivisj. 
biVitj of our perreptiona and thoDghta 
ovH that the soune or uat of 



them 



betefbre inuDatvrinl, 3 



and indirisiUe, e 



-111. The 
a unitf and 
Bmplicity aa thiuking beings, 373. — 
IV. The coDvioUon of Ptifiaal Iden- 
tily, 373.— V. Its Independence of 
the Body, 374.— Vl. The I'heno- 
mena of Diramlng, 377, 378.— VII. 
Power of Will, 378. 

, Phenomena of, aa evidence of the 

eiiiilence of God, 335. 

Mlini actions, defhifd, G. 

Molllioi, a Spanish piiest, hh doctriue 
on the Love of God, 397 , note. 

Monogamy, 301. See Marriage. 

Mora] Agency, dij^tingui-sheJ aa Spon- 
taneous and Volitional, IdZ—Boe- 

and Wili, 193 ; Gnsscodi 



iielweeo libaitia and ^ 
note; I>r. Keid'S delinil 
LiLerty of a Moral Ai 
Hobbe'4 defiuition of a ' 
1 94 ; Edwards on the I 
Will, 194. 
Moral Arguments, etpUinal 

Faculty, 81-110. 

Goi-einmeut of Go 

338; Bhe»n:— I. ByMet 
in a state of Subjection ■ 
enw,3G8.— n.EythoSal 
and AiTangenwnts of (> 
368.— III. By the natural 
the bunmn heart upprovii 
iahnienl of Vice and the p 
Viitae by dril enaotmei 
IV. By the witness of the 
and pritafe power of 
369.^V. By the conatitn 
hediis 50 sa to be aSecl 
good or bad conduct, 369 
doctrine of a Future Sta 
coluboa of all diaicultii 
subject, 370. 
Mondity and Jnritpmdeuoe 

trnguished, 260. 
Moi'e, Dr. Henry, on Iiulind 
, Hannah, on the I.ov 



MotI 



deliuili. 



of, I7 

Suhj'eclive, 175-178; d' 
Annnal and Rational, 178 
ham's pi-oposed dassiiicatio 
inl and Moral, 181. 



Necefioity, Moral, argomenta 
225; objection that Liber 
plying a self-deietmining 
incviKciaibh and abm. 
Hoblie's delinitiou of a V 
207; followed by Leibnit 
li^dwardK, and later Neces 



genei 



. 207; 









"Libeity" by Kec( 
•M» ; Dr. Reid's argument 
Liberty, 209 ; Edwards' 
againet the setf-determJning 
the Will, 210; twofold r 
Iheobjeetion, 211 ; Ai^um 
NeoessitarJana that Libert 
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possSt>le : SuKmcts of CoIIjbs, 
Hobbes, HnxDe, Pne^r, Dr. Cvoh 
bie, LiebQitx,icr^ 212, L'l:>: i:«{4M5 
bj adrocites of F:«e Ageccr, 213- 
217 ; argiiiii«&.t that Libertr in >I«b 
is incompatible with ForeLmthrM^ 
m Godj 217 ; li^iwards' siateoMot of 
this objection, 21d-2'iC*; his (Mcmises 
inadmissibie, 220 ; his ailment that 
the cootiogeocj of futui« events 
most prereot their being fordniown, 
22 1 ; how this objection is to be 
met, 221, 222 ; Locke's couvlctioo of 
Fi'ee Agency in Man, 223; bishop 
Horsley's and Topladj's opiuiou5, 
224, 225. 

Kemesios on Desire, 38, note. 

Newtoo, Sir I., od Instinct, 23; on 
the Kjcisteoce of GoJ, 328. 

Neighbour, iuve of our, Bishop Butler 
on, 262. 

Nighting-.de, Florence, her heroic virtue, 
240. 

"Not Guilty," extent of the plea of, 
289. 

Novels, how far useful as moitU 
teachers, 289. 

0. 

Oaths^ their nature, 294; whether 
warranted by Scripture, 294, 295. 

Obligation, explained, 160; Dr. Whe- 
well on interniil Obligation, 161 ; 
Bishop Warburton on External Obli- 
gation, 162. 

Ol^tinacy, defined aS' Constancy car- 
ried to an extreme, 256. 

Ontological argument', meaning of the 
term, 823. 

Opinion, deHned, 45 ; tin element of 
Desires, Passions, and Affections, 45 ; 
as a Piinciple of Action, 45 ; dis- 
tiugaished as Primal y and Natural, 
and as tjeoondary and Factitious, 
45, 46; Definitions of Plato and ; 
Milton, 45, note ; the world governed | 
by, 65. 

OrigiiDation, the attribate of God, 7, 

P. 

Paley, Dr., his definitioo of loMtinet, 
19, note; expotitkm of the doctriae 



141 ; <ui t)M toitMal^M\ \M' lUKiliS 

247; on iti«littt«)^ 'JT4; %mi ih^I^ 

cnmiiMl Fabihooiis >2;^ 

ParaUctis (iw o<; 'i^ ^^. 

P^tnftceUus* hb dociiiii« \m) tii«tiiu% Ut« 

l\u>tnts th«r jwww th<> <>(i)li<«t mut 

Origin^ 310.-41. Its A'almy m\\ 
^iiiMNrfit, 310; IViiiid %\\\v\\\^ \\\M\ 
it is to be exei\:i«t(Ht, 310; \^ Hi 
which childKU ))tK\viu<» IW t\tuu 
paiental covermncut, 311. i>H/iW 
towaixts tlieir chiUli^^iu— I. Smnnni 
and MmHteHtmcft UTi^.— II. AiimiM* 
<w«, 313. — 111. Choii'n o/ (Hv»»|m- 
tion, 314.--IV. At J/(fm.i./c», 3 L\ 

Pascal, his saying on AtiivthUn)! '<^^^^> 

Passion)*, delined by Dr. liiuwn, M\ 
by Mr. Stownrt, 34; by Dr. Ut^hl, 
35; by Dr. Ilutuhvuon, Ho; how 
nwakened, 36 ; LtH'ko on thi«lr orlulni 
36; Sh- VV. Hamilton'H ddllnltioii, 
36; Scheme of C'huMllloution, a?) 
excess of indiilgomt IoikIn to ivvuU 
sion of feeling, 61 ; tli«lr chnrnc* 
teristics, 62. 

PuterfamilitiKf meaning of tlto t«im, 
299. 

Patience, defined, 256. 

Payne, Dr., on t<ymp«thy, 4 1 . 

Peripatetics, their theory of Vlituf, 
HI. 

Person, Ubeitv of, a natiiiMl right, 2N3. 

Philosophy, Moml, obJ«ct pi</|mm4kI by 
the study of, 1. 

PhyHical Arguments, txplaniitii/ti (/f ihtt 
term, 323. 

theories relating Ut In»titi4;t, W^. 

Plastic Nature, doctrine of, 21 } ^^f* 
HeniT More on, 22, 

Plato, bis de6nitifin of OpiuUftinf 4/;, 
note; on Phy^icail t»umn ntft^iitt^^ 
moral laws. 77 fv/te; mi Vlrtipr, 
110; on tM (Ufifttthumti </f iUtiU 
1 13, iftote ; 00 ihn ICn'mU^A t/l fiWf 
320; K«Mf»iiy tA * first Cim&s 
332. 

Pkasofes, ihtAr nt^UnU M 
Uwfttl, *2h'& \ ^amf9i% 4A «M 

Polit«scM, AMSiuptvik^ UmL 
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aaa; detlatd. 263; ■pring. from 






Principle^ Ari>totle'> dd^nitioD of. I; 


AUolule Mid Mali™. 21(4. 


KeiJ'j definition of. 7, note. 




of Action, Sm Action. 


Poljp.m}-, 301. &v M«nT«Ba. 






when thought not lo be biediit, 


JobiiMH OD thr erili uf, 241. 


291,292. 


Pnjvr, a nniritradly lecffniietl duty, 


Propertj, posseasion of, n oMunl rigUt 


4U7; Kiun (ivai whish it Eptings, 


283. 


407 ; wnndmed « conHXin^ of— 


Providence of God, prared by tlie «u 


(1) Adofition of the Divioe per- 


ui^UDieiitSMHia Being, 365; m» 


fwUoii^ iDd iick.iowlolpi.aut of our 


nty ul'n Paiticiikr pToridemK.SMi 




the (JiiiBe "GeHcral Ptoridwi' 




- miauonui', 387. 


of b«»liU sli'oi.lir iwived; (3) 


laia-, detihed. 229 ; Seou < » 


CoNi'Mnon of ingmlitude, forgct- 


nides of Humau Action. 


fiili^ess. Mild «iii ; (4) S»pp(i.^Hia 


P hical theories relitfiiig to ImOtA 




. !; opinioiB of Mr. Uilei*^ ft. 


UaioD ou oumelves aud othen, 408. 


- Dai-win, and Mr. Smellier 33. 


KepljIoObjeclicma:— (I) Tlmt it 
b, ««if«>. owing to God ■ Omiu- 


licWorBhip. SieVnjft. 


fodorf, a. on Mnn'H Duties U bH 


Kdeaee,40gi (^) Thnt it ii ttwfe^, 


lilo*^ ^83; faiM defiiiitini of <! 




ith, 294. 


clJiHlfis) Hs Private, Uomastic, aai 


E iDgoia^ on the fornL-ition of Hibili 


/'«Ww,4n. 


Iniei' life, 247 ; on Prajer, 407. 






ikiil,411,413. 


B. 


PuUio Wonhip ngiwibU to the 


Reclitiide ax Rightneax, deltoed, 137. 


■odil mtiird of Man, 413, 413; 




beueHcin! to sooifty, 413; eigoiiicd 


Hoi.i, Dr.. on CoEuitlon, 10 ; on Fed- 


undei' th^ Jl,.sii^ dis|K.]isiili..ii iiMhp 


iiij, HJ; cii "I'liiio ].loi ,.f Action, 



l>r. K, on the Intellectual 
mij of tlie Moinl Sense, 92, 93, 
I oil I'iitue, llti ; on Obliijatiun 
iciion, llil; uu Uod'a Gooduess, 

Mr., on the Sloinl Libtitv (il'm 



Liberty, 209; ou'Teniper, 2S8i en 
Vemcily, 28cii on the Existence ol 
Cod, .liS, 
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n, duty of, 283, 284. 

n, enjoyment of, a natural 

>83. 

nt, defined, 38 ; Dr. Reid on, 

stinguished as Sudden and De- 

5, 40 ; its abuses, 40 ; duty 

era ting it, 270. 

)n, or Hestriction, 286. 

I or Constancy, defined and 
ted, 256. 

>n, when to be dispensed with, 

on the Seven Sacraments, 303. 
and Wrongness characteristics 
il action, 3. 
See Civility. 

S. 

uicide of, 236. 

, Bp., his definition of Con- 

, 152, note ; explanation of 

II of God, 154. 
dde of, 236. 

5, the, as the express declara- 
' God's Will, to be I'eceived 
le of conduct implicitly, 134. 
, Prof., on the testimony of 
y, 344. 
i-vation, a duty of man, 233 ; 

primarily to the body, in- 
r to the mind, 233 ; threefold 
of the duty, 233^:— 
reservation of Life. — Self-mu- 
i condemned, 233, 234; Self- 
' an oHcnce against the State* 
jontrary to the law of Nature, 
ind to the end of man's being, 
condemned by Pytliagoras and 

235 ; justified by Hegesias 
:hers, 235 ; cases of Samson 
ul, 236 ; teaching of the Stoics, 

cases of Cato and Seneca, 

protest of the eaily Chirs- 
236 ; Kant's hypothesis, 237. 
Promotion of Health, — Mis- 
3f Asceticism, 238 ; care for 
dy both among heathens and 
ans, 238, 239; Cleanliness 
jcency important duties, 239, 
juestion of risking one's health 
ing others, 240 ; instances of 
J, Miss Nightingale, and phy- 
and ministers of religion, 240. 



III. Providing for Wealth. — Po- 
verty and Wealth each has its temp- 
tations, 241 ; Industry necessary to 
acquire wealtii by labour j Economy 
for Xhgit inherited, 241 ; these duties 
incumbent on all, 241 ; Wealth and 
Poverty relative terms, 242. 
Self-control synonymious with Temper- 
ance, 248 ; the duty of Self-control 
relates to : — 

I. Natural Appetites. — (1.) -ffwn- 
ger, its pui-pose, 249 ; Vices aiising 
from its indulgence, (a) Gluttony, 
(b) Luxwiousness, 249; Fasting, a 
duty recognised in all ages and coun- 
tries, 250 ; its use and abuse, 250. 
(2.) Thirst, lawful indulgence of it, 
250 ; evils of intoxication, 250 ; 
abstinence and temperance defined, 
251. (3.) Sexual Appetite, its use 
leads to Chastity and Continence, its 
abuse to Incontinence and Licentious- 
ness, 251 ; evils resulting from want 
of Self-control in its indulgence, 251, 
252. 

II. Desires and Passions, 252 ; 
chief objects of human desire — ffon" 
our. Wealth, and Pleasure, 253, 
234. 

III. Trials and Hardships of Life, 
254 ; Foilitude distinguished as Ac- 
tive and Passive, 255 ; Magnanimity 
and Equanimity defined and distin- 
guished, 255 ; Resolution and Intre- 
pidity oonti-asted with their opposites. 
Irresolution and CQwardice, 256 ; 
Vices to be guarded against, 257. 

IV. Temper, defined, 257, 258; 
Causes affecting it, 258. 

Self-culture, Loid Bacon's definition, 
242 ; in what it consists, 242 ; the 
work of a life, not of a period, 243 ; 
includes : — 

I. Improvement of the Intellectual 
Pouters, 243 ; Man's desire of know- 
ledge natural, 243 ; ofHce of the 
Memory, 243. 

II. Improvement of the Powers of 
Taste, 244 ; love of Beauty in Na- 
tme innate, 244 ; enjoyment of Art- 
productions results from cultivation, 
245. 

III. Improvement of the Moral 
Sentiments, 245; Moral taste anr 
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Suicide. See under Self-conservation. 

Sympathy, defined, 40; Dr. Adam 
Smith and Dr. Brown on, 41 ; opinion 
of Dr. Payne, 41; proceeds from 
Benevolence, not Self - love, 42 ; 
Hobl>es' definition of Pity opposed 
by Bishop Butler, 42. 

Syneidesis, an office of Conscience, 153. 

Syntei*esis, an office of Conscience, 153. 

T. 

Talleyrand, M., his admission as to the 
conversation of beasts, 22, note. 

Taylor, Bishop Jeremy, his definition of 
Conscience, 330. 

, Ibaac, univei"sality of belief in 

an Intelligent Fii*st Cause and a 
Future State, 390, 391. 

Temper, defined, 257 . See Self-Coutrol. 

Temperaments. See Disposition. 

Temperance, defined, 229. 

Terms, Explanation of, 152-165. 

Tertullian, his definition of Conscience, 
330. 

Theology, Natural, in what it> consists, 
322:-~A. Belief in God's Existence, 
322 — I. Metaphysical Argwrtents: 
(1) of Plato^ 323; (2) of Anselra, 
324 ; (3) of Descartes, 326 ; (4) of 
Dr. S. Clarke, 327-329 ; (5) from 
Conscience, 330. — II. Physical Argu- 
ments : (1) Evidences of Active 
Power, or the necessity of a Prime 
Mover, 331 ; (2) Evidences of Design 
in the Constitution of Matter and 
Mind, 332-340.— III. Moral Argu^ 
ments : ( 1 ) Genei-al Consent of Man- 
kind, 340; (2) Sense of Deity a 
natural one, 340-342 ; (3) Argument 
from History, 342, 343 ; (4j Argu- 
m^t from Geology, 344; (5) Ai^u- 
ment from Astronomy, 344, 345. — 
B. Just views of His Attnbutes and 
Administrations, see Attiibutes of 
God. — C. Suitable Sentiments and 
Services towards Him, sec Piayer. 
list, defined, 249. See Self-control. 
ODghts, consecution of, 47. 
arot, Mr., on the Moml Sense, 86. 
plady. Rev. Mr., on Free Agency in 
Man, 425. 

cker, Mr,, bis nmntenance of the 
ioctrine of Utility, 133. 



t 



Tulloch, Ml'., on Association of Ideas, 
48, 49. 

Turner, Sharon, on a General Provi- 
dence implying a Particular Pro- 
vidence, 367. 

Upham, Mr., proposed classification of 
Motives, 171 ; on Free Agency, 204. 

Utility, Mr. Hume*s doctrine of, 127- 
132 ; claim as introducer of the 
teiTO made by Mr. J. S. Mill, 131, 
note ; Mr. Bentham's substitution of 
tlie word Propriety for it, 131 ; doc- 
trine maintained by Mr. Tucker, 133. 

V. 

Veracity, defined, 290. 

Virtue, theories of classical antiquity 
as to its nature, 110; Plato, 110 
Aristotle and the Peripatetics, 110 
111; foi-mula of the Stoics, 111 
Epicurus and his followers, 111 
coutroveimies of modern times, 112 
the writings of Hobbes, 112; origin 
of Virtue, 113; H«»oker and Dr. S. 
Clarke on the Goyemnient of God, 
112 ; summary of the theories of 
Virtue, 114: — 

Theories of Virtue founded in the 
nature of Things, 114; Di-s. Cud- 
worth and S. Clarke*s views substan- 
tially the same, 114; Mr. Wollas- 
tou*s theoiy, 115; Dr. Price on tlw 
immutability and eternity of Mo- 
rality, 116; Dr. Adams on the 
nature and obligation of Virtue, 
116; views of Dr. Reid and Mr. 
Stewart, 117; summary of the opi- 
nions of philosophers holding this 
view, 117-120. 

ITieories of Virtue founded in the 
nature of Man, 119; Cumberland, 
Bishop of Peterborough's, theoiy, 
119; Loixi Shaftesbury's opinion 
identical, 119, 120; Jonathan Ed- 
wards* theory, 121; view of Dr. 
Hutcheson, 122 ; superiority of Hut- 
cheson's theoiy, 123, 124^ theot^ 
of Bishop ^uWw, \1b\ ^>aJO« 
system dea\gaa.\Af^ a* VX\a.\. ^"^ ''^ *> 
liavtiied into V:ViT\«IV.r \^<3» \ 
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Whewell on Butler, 127; Mr. 
Huqae's doctrine of Utility, 127; 
Dr. Adam Smith's adhesion to 
Hume's doctrine nullified hy his 
limitations, 128 ; Pdey*8 exposition 
of the doctrine,' 134; opinicMis of 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Gisbome, and Dr. 
Dwight, 137 ; Expediency not a safe 
rale, 138 ; Bishop Butler on acts 
designated as Right without reference 
to their Utility, 139 ; Paley's views 
as to the natu^ of Obligation, 140, 
142; Dr. Dwight's higher form of 
the doctiiiR of Utility, 142, 144; 
God's glory the supreme object of 
creation, 145, sqq» ; Dp. T. Brown's 
views of the foundation of Viilue, 
148 ; two ways of teaching Moral 
Philosophy, 151 ; gi*eat principles of 
Morals generally admitted, 151 ; 
Standard of Virtue, 159; Criterion 
and Sanction of Virtue, 160. 

Volition, how called iuto exercise, 8 ; 
connection with Feeling in r^ai-d to 
Association, 50; Definition of Dr. 
Held, 167 ; Volition must have an 
Object, be within our Power, and 
the Object must be future, 187. 

Voluntary action, defined, 5. 

Vows, defined, 296. See Oaths. 

W. 

Warburton, Bishop, on the Moral Sense, 
87 ; on External Obligation, 162. 



Watson, Rev. T., on Infimatioiu of i 
Future State, 385. 

Wealth, temptations inddent to it, 
241 ; a lawful object of dean, 258; 
dangers of an inoi^mate love of it, 
258. 

Whately, Archbishop, on the InteUi- 
gen(« of the inferior animals, 24; 
on Objections to Prayer to God, 411. 

Whewell, Dr., on the supreme rale of 
human actions, 3; his definitioD of 
Instinct, 29, note ; on Bishop But- 
ler's theoiy of Virtue, 125; on In- 
ternal Obligations*, 161, 164; on the 
Immateriality of Mind, 372. 

Wife. See MaiTiage. 

Will, the, defined, 166; its relation to 
other Faculties, 182 ; relation to 
the Intellect, 183-186 ; relation to 
the Sensitivity, 186-189; Powiar of 
the, a Proof of the Immateriality of 
Mind, 379. 

Will of God, shown in his Acts and hit . 
ComnuuidL«, 154. 

Willing, how distinguished from Desir- 
ing, 1 68 ; Mr. Locke's Explanatioo, 
168; Definition of Dr. Keid, 169. 
See Volition. 

WooUastoii, Mr., on the Inteliectml 
Theory of tlie Moral Faculty, 92; 
theory of the nature of Virtue, 115. 



Zeno, the Stoic, nature of his teaching, 
111. 



THE END. 
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